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Introductory Comments 



The need to accurately conceptualize the scope of a target 
population in program dev^;lopment is obvious* Some authors, in-* 
eluding Plata & Santos (1981) have suggested bilingual special 
education program models which vary in accordance with the size 
of the populati n to be addressed* Initially* literature directly 
regarding the population in question will, therefore, be presented* 
This material includes estimates of bilingual children in need of 
special services as well as enrollment data* General language 
minority population statistics are then covered as the size of 
the target population appears linked to this information through- 
out the literature* The extent and groi/th of language groups in 
the United States, therefore, appears quite noteworthy* Finally 
socioeconomic ties are p7.'esented* 

The appendices are: 

Table I: 1980 Elementary and Secondary Schools Civil Rights 
Survey, National Summary of Projected Data 

Table la: Estimated numbers of persons with non-English language 
backgrounds in the United States, by language and age 
group: Spring 1976 

Table 2: Estimates of total population and of persons with non 
English language backgrounds and of total school age 
children in the United States by region and State: 
Spring 1976 

Map: Location of Language Minority Persons 



Cantress (1981) indicated that one may properly anticipate a 
normal bell curve in terms of the abilities of any population of 
children. When graphed, a normal distribution forms a continuous, 
symmetrical, bell-shaped curve. It is high in the middle, indicat- 
ing a preponderance of frequencies • in the vicinity of the median 
and low at the ends, indicating low frequencies at both extremes of 
the distribution. Certain direct measures used in behavioral sciences 
(for example the height and wei^t of adult humans) have been found 
to closely approximate this model and available evidence suggests 
that many traits underlying psychological measures are normally 
distributed. (Soscoe, 1975). Review of the literature addressing 
the size of the bilingual handicapped student population in the United 
States appears quite reflective of the normal distribution framework. 

Early reports emphasize the over-representation of bilingual 
and multicultural children in special education classes, especially 
those for the Educably Mentally Handicapped, in comparison to their 
prevalence in the total school population. Culturally and linguistic- 
ally biased assessment procedures were frequently cited in this re- 
gard. Mercer (1973) reported blacks seven times as likely and Mexi- 
can Americans te.. times as likely to be placed in special education 
in one school district in California. Data by the California Depart- 
ment of Education for the entire state, reportedly, showed Blacks 
as 8.9 percent of the total public school population but 25 percent 
of the Educably Mentally Handicapped classes. Spanish surnames were 
15.2 percent of the total population and 23 percent of the Educably 
Handicapped classes while Anglos were 72.4 and 50 percent, respectively. 
(Bryden,-1974,^ Further, Dunn (1968) judped that about sixty to eighty 
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percent of children in special classes come from low status 
backgrounds including Black Americans, American Indians, Mexi- 
can Americans and Puerto Rican Americans. Horber (1976) cited 
disproportionote special education placement of bilingual children 
in terms of both large numbers of educably mentally handicapped 
and under-representation in classes for the learning disabled. 

Special education enrollment statistics proved basic to some 
lawsuits concerning linguistically different pupils. Diana v. the 
Board of Education (1970) was filed on behalf of Mexican American 
children who were or would be placed in Educably Mentally Retarded 
classes in California. a?he cooplaint alleged due to the use of 
culturally and linguistically biased assessment instriiaents, namuly 
I.Q. tests, Mexican Americans were inappropriately placed. One month 
after filing of the complaint. District Court ordered the testing 
and re-testing of children in their primary languages and with 
nonverbal instruments. Decisions resulting from such litigation 
were among those which embraced educational legislation at the 
federal level in the form of the Bilingual Education Act of 1968 as 
amended by the Bilingual Education Act of 1978. (Plata and Santos, 
1981). 

In reviewing 6,069 school districts in the United States, the 
1978 Elementary and Secondary Schools Civil Rights Survey performed 
o statistical test to determine whether the disproportionate repre- 
sentation of one or more groups of students in a program was signi- 
ficant. (Office of Civil Rights, 1978). If the assignment to pro- 
gram was done without regard to race, ethnicity, sex or cbher charac- 
teristic of interest then the proportionate enrollment will reportedly 
be hypergeometrically distributed (sampling without replacement) with 
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a mean equal t* • the proportion that the group represents in the total 
school enTollment. If the numbers of students were not small (four 
or five) the distribution coul^ reportedly, be approximated by the 
binomial distribution (sampling with replacement) , This approach 
was employed as it is computationally more efficient. The signifi- 
cance level was set at two standard deviations away from the mean. 
If a group's proportion of the total school enrollment is p and if 
there are n pupils in the program in question, random ( with respect 
to group membership) assignment to a program would result in an average 
of np members of that group in the program. Using the binomial dis- 
tribution, the standard deviation from the mean would be Vnp(l-p).~ 
Thus a group's representation was considered disproportionate if 
it was: 

greater than np + 2'\f np(l-p) 

less than np - 2/rnpTI^p)"~" 
Recent literature contains estimates as to the true size of the 
bilingual special education population. McCoraick (1980) indicated 
that in light of the five million school n^e children whose parents 
native totgue is other than English reported by Reich (1975), a con- 
servative estimate of five percent for children with learning dis- 
abilities suggests there must be at least r50,000 bilingual childi»en 
with learning disabilities in this country. Baca (1981) projects 
420,000 students of limited English proficiency with such handicaps 
as mental retardation, learning disabilities or hearing impairment 
nationwide. Martinez (1981) estimates twenty-five percent native 
Spanish speaking representation by the year 2000 with another seven 
percent native speakers of other than Spanish or English and 
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indicates a proportionate number of this thirty-twc percent may 
be expected to require special education* 

Bergin (1980) reported that school districts experienced find- 
ings from a task force established jointly by the United States 
Office of Education and the Office of Civil Rights following the 
Lau V. Nichols . (197^) decision on behalf of Asian Americans known 
as the Lau Remedies in the form of expanding bilingual programs 
However^ bilingual teacher complaints about the increased placement 
of handicapped students in bilingual programs also surfaced. (Bergin^ 
1980). Further^ Gavillan-Torres (1981) suggests that school per- 
sonnel may fear using diagnostic instruments in which they have little 
confidence to label as handicapped a bilingual special education stu- 
dent. This is not to overlook the fact that it is not uncommon to 
still find many minority culture and/or bilingual students mis- 
diagnosed and misplaced in special education programs. (Laosa, 1977; 
ELata and Santos, 1981). 

A report developed at the request of the House Subcommittee 
on Select Education in 1981 described the Survey of Individual Edu- 
cation Programs (lEP) for Handicapped Children and the 1976 and 1978 
Elementary and Secondary Schools Civil Rights Surveys as the two 
available sources for examining the racial/ethnic proportions of 
children receiving special education. The Civil Rights surveys, 
however, appear most yisible in reviewing the -literature. Brown, 
Hill arid others (1978) reported Hispanics and whites participated 
in classes for the handicapped consistent with their percentage 
enrollment in the total school population citing state and national 
summaries of data collected by the 1976 Civil Rights Survey. Martinez 
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(1981) noted the Civil Rights Surveys as identifying 172,763 
Hispanics in the United States with physical and nonphysical 
handicapping conditions in 1976 and reporting 173,865 in 1978. 
!Ehe aforementioned House Subcommittee emphasized the Civil Rights 
Survey in it's reporting and identified it as the stronger data 
source as it provides a higher percentage coverage of Black: , 
Hispanic , Asian American and American Indian pupils, unlike the 
lEP survey. Proportions of black, white and Hispanic representa- 
tion, reportedly, did not change substantially from 1976 to 1978. 
The 1978 Office of Civil Rights data shows over-representation of 
minority children in some categories when compared with the white 
majority and under-representation in others, all of which varied 
by ethnic/racial group. 

Black special education pupils were clearly over-representod 
in programs for the educably mentally hanax«apped, over forty percent. 
They were also reported as the top proportion (six percent) parti- 
cipating in programs for the emotionally disturbed and the train- 
ably mentally handicapped (^.7 percent). These students, however, 
demonstrated lower proportional representation in learning disabled 
and speech programs than any of the racial/ethnic groups. (House 
Subcommittee, 1981). 

American Indian children represented a smaller proportion of 
trainable mentally handicapped students than any other racial/ethnic 
group. On the other hand, the proportion of special education Ameri- 
can Indian students in learning disabled programs was reported as 
greater than any other racial/ethnic group. 
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Asian Americans have the highest proportion of special 
education participation in programs for the speech impaired (almost 
fifty percent). In contrast, they have the lowest proportion of 
participation in programs for educably mentally hardicapped or 
emotionally disturbed students. 

As noted earlier, Hispanic. special education proportions are 
similiar to those of whites. In comparison to whites, however, 
Hispanic children appear slightly under-represented in programs 
for the educably mentally handicapped and speech impaired. 

Finally, pro^jected data from National Summaries of the more 
recent, 1980, Elementary and Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Civil Rights survey, reports enrollment as American Indian .8 
percent, Asian American 1.9 percent, Hispanic 8.0 percent and 
Black American 16.1 percent. Black special education students 
represented 38.7 percent of the EtIR classes andl6 percent of LD. 
American Indians were .9 percent EMR and 1.0 LD. while Asian Ameri- 
cans wore A percent EMR, 1.5 cpeech impaired and .8 percent LD. 
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General Language Minority Population Data 

Grant and Eiden (1982) reported school en-collment data by 
race or ethnicity citing unpublished Aata from the 1980 Elementary 
and Secondary Schools Civil Ri^ts Survey as their source. Nationally, 
Hispanics represented ei^t percent (3,179,3^5), Asian or Pacific 
Islanders 1.9 percent (749,003) and American Indian/Alaskan Native 
•8 percent (305,730). Notes, however, indicated the survey 
tabulations excluded approximately 1,152,000 not reported by race 
or ethnicity. Census data of 1970 suggested approximately ten 
percent of the school-age population of the United States natively 
spoke a language other than English while an even greater number 
possessed a limited understanding of English. (Sabatino and others, 
1972). Throu^out recent literature considerable reference is 
made to the Spring 1976 Survey of Income and Education in defining 
the demography of non-English language background parsons in the 
United States. Brown, Hill and others (1978) from this survey 
indicated five million of the npw"»pproxima-bely twenty-eight 
million persons with native languages other than English or 
living in households in which languages other than English .were spoken 
were children. Of school-age (six to eighteen) one in ten reported- 
ly have such a language background. Mowder (1979) indicated that 
vrtiile the Bureau of Census in a report issued in 1976 estimates 
that well over one million sohool children have a primory language 
other than English, they grossly underestimate the figures for 
those who are bilingual. She also reports that the percent of bi- 
linguals of elementary and secondary age (four to seventeen) varies 
within each language group. Only five percent of persons whose 
usual language was Italian were school age while twenty-one per- 
cent of those who were predominately Spanish fell in the range of 
O^achool age. 
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Spanish language background persons constitute the largest 
portion, approximately one-third, of the total language minority 
population. Other language minorities in the United States included 
nearly three million each of Italian and German origin, nearly two 
million French and two million whose language backgrounds were 
Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, Korean or Vietnamese, Further, Hispanics 
represented sixty percent of the school age language-minority group 
and six percent of the total pupil enrollment in the fifty states 
and the District of Columbia or three million students. 
Reflective of their proportion of the general Hispanic population 
in the United States, Mexican American children comprised sixty- 
three percent of the Hispanic school enrollment, Puerto Rican 
children account for fifteen percent, Cuban and Central or South 
American children each account for five percent and the remaining 
eleven percent were "other Hispanics," (Brown, Hill and others, 1978), 
Okura (1979) indicated that Asian and Pacific Americans include 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Filipino, East Indian, Pakistani, Thai, 
Hawaiian, Guamanian and Samoans from the United States Trust Territories 
in the Pacific and Cambodians, Vietnamese and other Indo Chinese 
"refugees," thus constituting approximately four million people. 
The lack of statistics on Asian American youth was cited throughout 
the literature. The data upon which one must rely for a profile 
of this group appears to be that which was collected in connection 
with the 1970 census, (Mariaro, 1979). Takei (1981) reports that 
before 1965 most Asian and Pacific American young people were 
acculturated second and third generation Americans, However, the 
number of foriegn bom, limited English speaking children of Asian 
and Pacific background in the schools began to increase steadily 
after that year, 
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Hispanics are generally younger than the total white population 
with a median age of 22.1 years for Hispanics in 1978 as opposed to 
30.6 years for whites. (Brown, Hill and others, 1978). Hispanics 61so, 
reportedly, have larger families. Nearly sixteen percent of Hispanic 
families have six or more family members, more than double the per- 
centage of nonHispanic households. Among Hispanic subgroups, mean 
family size is largest for Mexican Americans. 

Finally, undercount of minority groups was cited, in the litera- 
ture. Brown, Hill and others (1978) reported the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission's assertion that Hispanics are seriously undercounted in 
all census surveys. The Census Bureau was noted to acknowledge 
undercount problems and estimated the undercount of Hispanics in 
the 1970 Decennial Census as somewhere between that of whites (1.9 
percent) and that of blacks (7.7 percent). 



Geotgraphic Location/Residential Patterns 



National Center for Education. Statistics (1978) reported 
geogpaphic distribution of language minorities in the United 
States in 1975. Language minorities were located in every state 
of the union. Overall, such persons constituted at least ten per- 
cent of the total population of twenty-three states. Seven states 
had more than one million and seven Jisd betweenrJOO^OOO and one 
million. One out of five Spanish language background persons 
were located in five states of the Southwest: Arizonia, California, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. Hispanics accounted for 56 percent 
of the population of New Mexico and 21 percent of the Texas popula- 
tion. These five southwestern states plus New York, Florida, 
Illinois and New Jersey account for ninety percent of the Spanish 
language background group in the United States. Further, Mexican 
Ameiicans are concentrated in the southwest with some residing in 
Illinois. Puerto Ricans are concentrated in the Northeast, parti- 
culajyly New York, New Jersey and Illinois. Cubans reside, in large 
numbers in the south, especially Florida. More than one-fourth 
of French language background persons live in Louison?3 and another 
forty percent in the northwest, principally, Maine, Massachusetts 
and New York. Each of ten widely separated states had persons of 
German language backgrounds. Almost forty percent of persons with 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, Korean or Vietnamese language back- 
grounds live in California. Other language concentrations of 
Asian language background reside in Hawaii and New York. These 
thiee states account for sixty percent of this population. With 
specific regard to school age children, nearly one-half of this 
group in New Mexico were from nonEnglish language backgrounds. 
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Such children made up more than a quarter of the school age popu- 
lation in Arizonia, Texas and Hawaii, In nine other states, children 

were at least ten percent of their age groups Conneticut, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Florida, Maryland, Alaska, New York, Colorado, California. 

Finally, Hispanics are concentrated in the central cities 
according to the 1978 Bureau of the Census data. Eighty five per- 
cent reported living in metropolitan areas. Half of all Hispanic 
families live in central cities while only one-fouaith of all non- 
Hispanics reside within central cities. 



Socioeconomic Ties 
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The House Select '.Education Subcommittee report of 1981 reiterates 
the assumption that racial/ethnic proportions of students, in special 
education should not differ from the racial/ethnic proportions of 
the general student enrollment* It^ however^ goes on to indicate 
the absence of studies addressing the question of whether there are 
any etiological reasons for expecting group difference in rates 
of handicapping conditions. The need to eliminate reasonable non- 
educational explanations for enrollment findings is therefore pre- 
sented. Put in a larger socio-economic context it ^ reportedly ^ 
might be found that certain groups characterized by inadequate 
housing and poor health/nutrition have a relatively high rate of 
at-risk infants. Pui^ther^ Ohinn (1979) reports the relation of 
cultural diversity to exceptionality is one that has frequently 
generated discussion and debate. It is reportedly often question- 
able whether educational services appropriately provide for the 
cultural difference that may accompany the handicap. Watson and 
Van Etten (1977) questioned whether disproportionate numbers of 
culturally and linguistically different students in special educa- 
tion con be accounted for by interaction between ethnic and socio- 
economic variables. 

Mariano (1979) indicated that Asian American conditions and 
needs remain undocumented on a national ^ regular and reliable basis^ 
The idea that Asian Americans are economically successful has per- 
meated popular and social science literature for years* (U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights^ 1980). Mariano (1979) reports that at first glance 
census data may suggest a group which is well off in terms of in- 
come ^ employment^ education and returns to school. Much of the 
literatui^e has focused upon the relatively hig^ levels of educational 

,9^attainment of Asian Americans. In 1970^ the median number of years 
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Of school completed was 12.1 years with the exception of Filipino 
men, however, this figure vfas equaled or exceeded by the five 
groups of Asian Americans for which data was collected, Ihe pro- 
portion of Asian Americans who were college graduates also exceeded 
the proportion among majority Americans, (U,S, Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1-980). On the other hand, among ma;jority Americans -^i-.S 
percent male and 4.1 percent female had fewer than five years 
schooling with this proportion er:ceeded by all included groups 
of Asi?n Americans except Japanese Americans, Filipino American 
males with fewer than five years of education established a pro- 
portion more than three times that of majority Americans. Mariano 
(1979) suggests the need for several adjustments to As?-an American 
census information after which a different picture is anticipated, 
showing a clearly disadvantaged group. Examples given indicate 
Filipino and Chinese men are no better off than blacks v/ith re- 
gard to median income in standard statistical areas such ns Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, New York, Chicago and Honolulu where there 
are high concentre tins of Asian Americans. Further, the Asian 
Hnemployment rate is low but this is described as due to the willing- 
ness of many Asian Americans to work in low statui , low income jobs 
for which they are over qualified. 

■ de.los Santos (1981) reports that general demographic data as 
well as, regional and national longitudinal studies reveal that 
Hispanic participation and success in all levels of the education 
process is not proportional to the ratio of Hispanics in the total 
populatirn. A Current Population Report on relative progress of 
children throu^ school in 1976 indicated significantly greater 
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enrollment below typical grade level for one's age were found 
for youth cf Spanish origin and living in 1) poor families in 
metropolitan, central cities or in nonmetropolitan areas of the 
south 2) families maintained by an adult had completed less 
than high school 3) households in nAiich the usual language was not 
English. (Bureau of Census, 1979). Hispanics aged 1^ to 19 appear 
twice as likely not to have completed h:lgh school as whites in the 
some age bracket. (Hill and others, 1978). Hill (1978) also re- 
ported income data. The median income for Hispanics was 3^3&i- 
compared with 6,^8f^ for nonHispanics in 1977. The relative stand- 
ing of Hispanics would probably be lowered if comparative data 
with just whites were available. Hispanic families with incomes 
below poverty level in 1977 were 21 A percent in contrast of 
8.7 percdnt of nonHispanic families. According to Hill (1978) 
there were approxiaiately ^.8 million Hispanics in the labor 
force in 1976 with unemployment rate twice that of whites 9.1 
percent versus 5.2 percent. 

Johnson (1980) described Indian American handicapped children 
as disproportionately represented among the poor in the United States 
and largely isolated from urban areas. Dissatisfactory educational 
status/achievement of this group is apparent in the literature. 
Trosper (1981) citing the Bureau of Census 1976 Survey of Income 
and Educatixm, compares American Indians and Alaskan Natives with 
majority whites. The sample size, however, was presented as a 
research concern. Rates of return to school were comparatively 
lower for Indian men than white men. Indian men and white women 
were similar in all comparisons. Further, Indian heads of house 
hold living on reservations had significantly higher labor market 
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participation than those not on reservations. Finally, a :udy 
by the United States General Accounting Office of 1977 at higher 
education institutions enrolling approximately 2,000 Indian 
students showed that they had lower assessment test scores and 
grade point averages, especially the freshman level students. 
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Q'.eationa^ Issues and Concerns 



Recent attention to the size of the bilingual special edu- 
cation population in the U.S., appears associated with more diverse 
questions, issues and concerns. These appear in need of considera- 
tion prior to the emergence of a more reliable picture. 

According to the U.S. Coumission on Civil Ri^ts (1980), 
districts often submitted incomplete, inaccurate and inconsistent 
enrollment data. It, particalar, many districts reported totals 
that did not agree with computed totals based on race/ethnicity 
or sex. Bergin (1980) questions vAether linguistically different 
youngsters are being excluded from appropriate special education 
programs due to a school's fear cf litigation . and/or 
lack of resoarces. Further, as expressed earlier in t- is report, 
csisdiagnose is still a noteworthy factor. (Laosa, 1977; Plata and 
Santos, 1981). The House Select Committe on Education also sug- 
gests that considerable evidence indicates that there are in-school 
children who need but are not receiving special education services, 
a'he data is, however, reported as currently inadequate to estimate 
the size of this group. Among Indian Americsns, nineteen schools 
associated with the Navajo and Phoenix area offices of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs with a total of 885 handicapped students showed 
^9 percent receiving no service. (Comptroller General of the U.S., 
1979) . 

Despite the continued j presence. ^j^^ prevalence in special 
education consistent with the regular education enrollment or school 
age population ratio, questions regarding the interaction between 
ethnic and socioeconomic variables and special education need are 
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quite visible. Accor'aing to Watson and VanEtten (1977) a question 
to be investigated is whether there also existence a disprtsportionote 
number of minority group children in special education, classes 
located in areas vrtiere the minority is representative of the upper 
socioeconomic bracket. 

Information presented in this report is reflective of the 
variance in the literature with regard to the language component 
of the target population, Plata -and Santos (1981) simply define 
it as linguistically different. Baca ?nd Brnnsford (1981) suggest 
the term Limited English proficiency going on to indicate it s 
reference to a student who comes from a home in wb^ch a language 
other than Eng3.ish is most rolied upon for communication and who 
has sufficient difficulty in understanding, speaking, reading or 
writing the English language. McCormick (1980), on the other 
hand, is oddreasing children whose bilingualism may be "occult". 
Such children may speak without an accent but maintain specific 
difficulties ^th English uaage and grammar, misunderstand idiomatic 
expressions, have decreased reading skills etc. In addition, words 
of the mother tongue are more richly saturated with meaning for 
bilinguals than the translation equivalent of the second language. 
McCormick (1980) assumes that children with developmental immaturities 
might be additionally handicapped in school if they were from a 
bilingual home environment. 
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handi- 



The authors review information relevant to bilingual special 
education. Legal background is presented along with definition 
of types of bilingual programs and existing programs are identified 
as evidence of success in bilingual special education. The posi- 
tion tf parocial ashools is given nonsiderable attention. 



Bergin, V. Special education needs in bilingual programs. National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, Arlington Va., 1980. 

Survey of the legal and educational developments that have 
focused attention on the child with limited iiigj^i^sh ytho also is 
physically handicapped or emotionally disturbed and describes some 
of the current methods being used to- deal >w£tii th^^ chlid. One 
section presents basic principles lAich guide -<the: design of any 
staff training program. One model for -teacher training, Diagnostic 
Special Education Personnel Preparation Proepram^: -is described. 
DescriptionP of 18 bilingual special education programs were also 
presented. 



Bilingual, bicultural child and special education. Report of the 
Arizona Identification Model Task Force. ERIC Document 
Series, 1976. 

4» 1 t ^fr^ics model on special education for bilingual, bicul- 
tural handicapped features recommendations to local education 
agencies, to colleges and universities and to human services 
organizations. 



Brown, G., Rosen, N., Hill, S. & Olizas, M. The condition of educa- 
2r°2.*?? Hispanic Americans. National Center for Education 
Statisv'^ics, 1980. 

Notes the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
•Hispanic Initiative" since mid-1977 developed to meet the special 
education, health and other needs of Hispanics. Overview of 
Hispanics in the United States is presented including languaKe 
characteristics and problem of definition. Hispanic participation 
in education is given extensive coxerage. xux^Koxon 

Bryen, D. Special education and the linguistically different child. 
Exceptional Children . 1974, 589-599. v^uiAu, 

n,^^^ o?®74®*' of the condemnation of tests used for educational place- 
ment as linguistically and culturally biased. The linguistic de- 
ficit and the linguistic difference models are explored as possible 
explanation of the verbal behavior of linguistically different child- 
ren. In addition, educational implications of each model are discussed. 
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Bureau of Indian affairs special education opportunities for 

exceptional children, youth and adults: The first annual - 
report to the Department of the Interior. Bureau of Indi- 
an Affairs, ERIO Document Series,- 1980. 

4 ^efi3?f* annual report (1979) of the Bu3Peau*of Indian Affairs 
Advisory Committee for Exceptional OhUdren reflects activities, 
^oncems and recommendatibnis to the Department of the Interior 

^^®^*!®f to education of the 

projected 4,506 American Indian and Alaska Native exceptional 
children. " 



°^"^'m?* SE^® exceptional minority cKildUssues and some answers. 
The Counci l for Exceptional Children . 1979. 532-536. 

to ^ ^^^^ this axrt;icle-i% as an attempt 

P®*^ expectitwal iain<»ity «Mldren the^^ are 

educational needs that have not l^en wovim^^ori. S 
iA^tnt^ ^^?v,*^* ^l!Ji<»^W Of cuiifcr^l^d^^^^^ 
identifying the exceptiohll: minority chil^^ 

the issues, finally efforts i&ich San facmm^ tJr ed§Sa?iS^^^ 

?^^^^>,^«J^^^^*^5^r'^"^°^^*^^« ^ ieaniile arelSles^^ 
the subheadings of developing positive self-concepts, fostSin? 
motivation and developing teacher sensitivity. xoatenng 

Civil Rights Issues of Asian and Pacific Americans: Myths & Realities 

OivirSiS^^^^S l^^'^'J'^^ C^mision on • 

oivii Rights; Washington, D.O., 1979. 

Presentation and evaluation of demosraphic data and treneMl 
perceptions associated with Asian Americans la a group! 

de los Santos, A., Hisponics and community colleges. Topical pciper 
SnivJ^ktr^u^LSS: lllo!'"'^ °' "'^^^ Education.^ Ari.Lr 

degree The proportion of HispaSiSs SoySiffI is lUifiSaStty 
alfsS^l^s^Sl! °^ *° amSioratI thiffiiJatlSS^^ 



Diagnosis and intervention in Mingual special education: Searching 

SL^nLf nJ'^J^i'^S?; ^o^aedings. (edited version of pa^Js® 
presented at statewide conference on bilirnmal aTiAr»iai a/i,i«o^,-«« 
planning project) Boston, Mass.rmc D^cSS lllul] we. 

t Papers include : Cultural diversity. Implications for chpnee- 
plan for special education for the HispaniS child- ^ * 
and Vocational plnns for bilingual special education. ' 



Bisparities still exist in who gets specigl education. Report 

to the Chairman, Subcommittee on Select Education, Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Representatives by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. ERIC Document 
Series, 196^. 

The report examines the impact of P.L. 94-142, the Education 
for all Handicapped Children Act, and other federal laws on the 
numbers and types of handicapped children who receive special 
services. Five issues are addressed in separate chapters: the 
numbers and characteristics of students receiving special educa- 
tion; the number of unserved eligible children; overrepresenta- 
tion of learning disabled as well as minority students; and factors 
influencing who receives special education including state de- 
finitions and eligibility criteria. 



Geographic distribution, nativity and age distribution of language 
minorities in the U.S.: Spring, 1976. National Center for 
Education Statistics Bulletin, Washington, D.C., 1978. 

Findings released from the Spring 1976 Survey of Income and 
Education are summarized in regard' to: proportions of language 
minorities in the U.S.: the largest language minority group; 
location of language minority persons; percentage of language 
minority persons in the various states etc. 



Gordon, E. Disadvantaged populations. Yeshiva University, N. Y. 
Social Sciences, 1967. 

a?he bulk of this bulletin is bibliography. It is presented 
in three primary sections including problems of the disadvantaged, 
demographic and status studies and social and cultural patterns. 



Horber, J. The bilingual child with learning disabilities, 1976. 
ERIC Document Series. 

Reviewed is research on the bilingual child with learning 
problems. It is suggested that appropriate tools for evaluation 
of bilingual children be developed andused and that specific re- 
medial programs be planned for each child. It is reported that 
relatively little attention has been addressed to the specific 
needs of the bilingual child experiencing learning problems. 

Johnson, M. (Ed.) banning services for young handicapped American 
Indians and Alaska Native Children. North Carolina University. 
Chapel Hill, 1980. 

Bight papers examine issues in providing special education 
services to young native Americans with handicaps. The first paper 
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considers the needs of young children as well as such programming 
uspects as culture and tribal involvement. A subsequent paper 
discusses principles and systems for child evaluation programs. 
(Dwenty-one brief program descriptiohs are presented and guidelines 
for designing and in-service training are also present. 



Kim, L. Korean Americans: An emerging immigrant community. Civil 
Rights Digest , 1976, 42-^3. 

Highlic^ts the major characteristics of the Korean American 
population and lists some of their most pressing problems and needs, 



McCormici, D. "Occult" Bilingualism in children with school problems 
Journal of School Eealth > 1990, m^G?, 

The relatimship of bilingualism to learning disabilities and 
the incidence' of bilingual children referred for medical evaluation 
of developmental problems is discussed. 



Martinez, D. Hispanics in 1979— A statistical approisal. Agenda 
1979, 21-24. 

(Ehis article discusses the state of the Hispanic community 
in early 1979. In lij^t of P/i!.. 94-311 of 1976 calling for the 
expansion of statistics reflecting the socioeconomic status of 
Hispanics, this article addressing one agency's difficulties in 
implementing this mandate and the status of other agencies in 
working on the law's requirement. 



rtertineis, H. (Ed) Special education and the Hispap-' 3 child. Proceed- 
ings from the Annual Colloquium on Hispanic Issues. ERIC/ 
Cue Urban Diversity Series Number 74, 1981. 

Collection of papers examining contemporary issues and pro- 
blems in bilingual special education. Papers include: 

-Cantress - Jose P. and the ri^it to bilingual special 
education 

-Weffer- Factors tote considered when assessing bilingual 
Hispanics. 

wGavillan-Torres - Preliminary report on a project to examine 

the state of the art in assessment of Hispanic children , 
suspected of handicaps. 



Mowder, B. Assessing the bilingual handicapped student. Psychology 
in the Schools . 1979, 43-50. ° 

^ This paper reports that federal legislation demands that 
bilingual children be assessed in their primary language or mode 



of communication* It^ therefore ^ explores the issues involved in 
assessing bilingualism and handicapping conditions (e«g« learning 
disabilities) of bilingual^ culturally different children and evalu 
ates the assessment methods that have been devised. 



0* Connor t Equal educational opportunity for Puerto Ricans* National 
Institute of Education* ERIC Document Series^ 1976« 

This article discusses the marginalization of Puei'to Ricans 
in the United States. Educational dasadvantao^es are a primary focus. 
Educational opportunities are presented in respect to several major 
cities. Ethnic^ geographic and demographic dimensions in the U.S. 
and the colony are presented. 



Olcuray Pc Comparative study of Asian children and learning difficulties, 
(paper presented at the International Conference of Association 
for Children with Learning Disabilities) ERIC Document Series^ 
1979. 

The reported prevalence of learning disabilities in the United 
States is explored and compared with that assc^ciated with China and 
Japan. L.O. has become one of the most serious afflictions^of " 
childhood in the U.S. In contrast^ educators and other proiessors 
in China and Japan report that dyslexia is rather rare in their 
countries with the exception of cases of clear neurological dysfunc- 
tion. Response to this includes some researchers challenge of 
this discrepancy. However, the presence of studies indicating 
that differences in co^itive abilities do exist are also noted 
v/ith focus on explanation and implication or sucK ''differences. 



Persons of Sponish origin in the United States j March 1978(Advance 
report) Population characteri ics^ Current population 
reports^ Series No. 328 Bureau of Census^ Suitland 

MaiTyland Population Division 

This report presents advance data collected in Ma.vch ?.978 by 
the Census Bureau on the demographic, social and economic charac- 
teristics of persons of Spanish origin. Characteristics presented 
include age« sex^ educational a.ttainment^ employment stntus^ and 
income. 



?l3ce of birth and language characteristics of person of Hispanic 
origin in the United States^ Spring 1976. National Center 
for Education Statistics Bulletin^ Washington D.C.^ 1978. 

Some findings from the i^pring 1976 Survey of Income and 
Education are reported. Population size and degree of Spanish 
language maintence and usage were outlined> Report subheadings 
included Hispanic origin subgroups; nativity; current language 
and source of data. 
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Plata, M & Santos, C. Bilingual special education: A challenge 

for the future. The Council for Exceptional Children . 1981, 
97-99 • , 

Primary focus is definition of bilingual special educatim 
and sezrvice delivery models, A comprehensive self-study format 
is offered in order for local education agencies to initiate re- 
sponsible actions toward the development, of an appropriate curri- 
culum for bilingual handicapped pupils. 



Prevritt, L, A selected bibliography of bilingual special eduoGcion, 
EHIC Document Series, 1982, 

(Ehis is a bibliography of research on bilingual/spedial edu- 
cation for children in preschool through hiA sshool; Most of the 
references are Journal articles witten within the l^st , five years 
or documents available ftom the Bdu^ationai Resoiirde' 'fiif ormation 
Center(ERIG). Cited are works on comitive deyeloiraeht,^ language 
development, intelligence and intelligence testiiiOlearning pro^ 
olems, educational needs, psychological characteristics and cultural/ 
social backgrounds of children from minorl^ ethtiic groups, 

Prodect BOILI) "Bilingual understanding incorporates learning disa- 
abilities." An ES.A Title VII Basic Bilingual EducatioT 

Community District 4, Final evaluation report 
1979-1980. ERIC Document Series. 

^^^^^P^®^®®*.*^*^ established in September, 1976 in New York 
Comm^ity School Distilct 4. This evaluation study represents it's 
fourth year of operati.^n. It is a unique bilingual program in that 

Jll ? combination of special education and bilingual education 
methdologies and concerns. The main aim is provision of appropriate 
supplemental education treatment for bilingual children with learn- 
ing oisaoilities. 



Ramirez, 3., Hockenberry, C, & McCall, C. Special education policies 
for American Indian and Alaska Native exceptional students; A 
development and resource guide. Council for Excep tional Child- 
ren, Reston, Va, 1980/82 ^ ^ iiiiii" 



Focus is the movement to expand and refine special education 
A?ini?/°L?JT«°%^|/* relates to state(public). Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, tribal or Indian community controlled and cooperative school 
systems serving Au^erican Indians and Alaska Natives residing in and 
«Sn5iS*i?^^..K^^^^*i.°°"} challenge involves provision of services 
S??! f!®5. aeeds of these exceptional children, 

inis is further complicated by the presence of Indian communities 
in rural, isolated and sometimes remote settings. 
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Reich, M. A comparlsoa of scholastic achiavement of Mexican American 
pupils in regular and bilingual groups in Chicago public ele*> 
mentary school (197*-75 school year), 1975 ERIC reports. 

The success of the bilingual program was evaluated by cooper- 
ing two groups of Mexican American elementary pupils in the same 
school. One group attended regular classes. IChe bilingual group 
was students vdiose knowledge of English was extremely weak. 



Relative progress of children in school: 1976. Current Population 
Reports, Population Characteristics, Series p-20. No. 337. 
Bureau of Census, 1979. 

This report provides information on factors that are associated 
with children's progress throu^ elementary and hi^ school. Factors 
investigated included sex, race, Spanish origin, language ability, 
metropolitan-nonmetropolitan residence, poverty status and educational 
attainment of head of household. 



Rodriguez, R, Issues in bilingual/multicultural special education. 
ERIC Document Series, 1981. 

Discussion of the inadequacy, inappropriateness of bilingual 
special education programs as well as the unsystematic approach to 
such ,Thi5re ape some recommendations also including numbers of pro- 
fessionals adequately equipped to assess this population and the 
importance of utilization of minority professionr^ls. 



Sabatino, D. & Hayden, K. Perceptual, language and academic achieve- 
ment of English, Spanish and Navajo speaking children referred 
for special classes. Journal of School Psychology . 1972, 39-46. 

Purpose of this study was identified as determination of per- 
ceptual, language and academic functions of english, spnnish and 
nava^os referred for special placement. Test variables which dis- 
criminated among native English speakers and those who spoke native 
Spanish or Navajo were as predicted, those tasks which involved 
knowledge of linguistic, rules of English. 



Spanish Amencanf? in the United Stotes - Changing Demographic 
Characteristics. Research Institute for the Study of Man. 
ERIC Document Series, 1976. 

Changes in socioeconomic and demographic characteristics were 
examined using primarily the 1970 census data. 



Spiridakis, J. Special education for the Greek bilingual child: 
Greece, Cypurus and the United States, (paper pressnted 



for the Council for Exceptional Children Conference on the 
Exceptional Bilingual Child) ^ New Orleans, LA ERIC Document 
Series, 19SI. 

Severely limited resources for Greek speaking children 3re 
suggested for those in the U.S. and abroi^d. The general condition 
of Greek bilingual special education is^articulated along with 
suggestions for future action. 



Squires. 6. Bridgixig the gap^ . a reassessment. Minnesota State 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rirfits. 
ERIC Document Series, 1978 

This is an assessment of a 1975 report on issues in Indian 
education and employment in the Twin Cities. Data indicates that 
little progress has been made. 



Survey of school programs and practices, 1980. National Education 
Association Memo. Washington D.C. Research Division. ERIC 
Document Series, 1980 

The associations 1980 survey involved sending questionnaires 
to 805 representative school, systems, \mong topical areas explored 
were provisions for educating the handfxapped and nature of written 
plans for ending racial and sexual discrimination. 



lakei, Y. Asian-Pacific Education after Brown and Lau. ERIC Docu- 
ment Series, 1981. 

Repoi't explores Asian end Pacific Americans in the areas of 
employment, housing, education and social service. Differentiation 
as to the degree of assimilation into American society before and 
after 1965 was made and explored in regard to the areas of concern. 



The Bureau oi Indian Affairs is Slow in Providing Special Education 
to all Handicapped Indian Children. Comptroller General of 
the U.S., Washington D.C. ERIC Document Series, 1979. 

^ The Navajo and Phoenix area offices are used as examples in 
review of the progress of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in achievints 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975. Some pro- 
gress xs noted. However areas lacking progess were documented and 
recommendations made. 
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The education of Hispanics. Proceedings Midwest Conference. 
Chicago, IL. ERIC Oocunent Series, 19tiO. 

She report summarizes the proceedings of the Midwest 
Conferenca on the Eduoation of Hispanics, the last of a 
series of five regional working conferences sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Education. Among nine i»dividual presentations 
and discussions were l)the exceptional Hispanic child and 2)bilingu9l 
special education. 



Trosper, R. Indian Educati n, Wages and Labor Supply. ERIC Document 
Series, 1981. 

Data from the 1976 Bureau of Census National Survey of In- 
come and Education ws>c i;he source of information. Comparison of 
the 5,8*8 American Indians and Alaskan Natives included in the 
survey were made with urtiites on the basis of wages, labor force 
participation and education. 



United States Commission on Civil Rights. Success of Asian American 
Fact or Fiction. Clearinghouse Publication No. 69, 1980. 

Exploration of the basis and validity of the idea that Asian 
Americans are economically successful. IThe 1970 census datfl is 
addressed in such areas as occupation, income and levels of education. 



Waggoner, D. Lariguage and demographic characteristics of the U.S. 

populatj'.a with potential need for bilingual and other special 
educat-.onal programs. National Center for Bducat'.on Statistics. 
ERIC Document Series, 1975. 

a?his report summarized the language background information and 
certain demographic characteristics of language minorities in the 
United States. The data was derived from the Survey of Languages, 
a pilot study of the non-English language background population 
aged four and older sponsored by the National Center for Education 
statistics. 



1975-76 LAU compliance evaluation report, report No. Seattle 

Public Scho^s, Washington Department of Management Information 
Services. ERIC Document Series, 1977. 

Data collected during the 1975-76 school year in Seattle as 
SPJ school district's activities to comply with the Lau v 

Nicholas Supreme Court decision by categorizing students according 

o^?"^^® It also contains a comparison of achievement 

gains between English fluent and limited English ability students 
after the introduction of bilingual services. 
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1978 Elementary and secondary schools civil ri^ts survey: analysis 
of selec\;ed civil ri^ts issues, vol. 1 Reports on ranked 
districts for the nation. Killal«a Associates, Inc., 
Arlington, Va. ERjC Documents Series, 1978. 

OSiis report is drawn from a 1978-79 survey of 6,069 school 
districts in 50 states regarding their compliance with F'^deral 
desegregation and equal education laws. Among the areas considered 
were; pupils identified as requiring special education services but 
not currently enrolled; disproportionate representation of minorities 
In special education. 



1979-80 IiAU year end report. Loa Angelas Unified School District 
Pub, No, 379. ERIC Document Series, 1980. 

This second annual year end report summarizes the efforts in 
the Los Angeles Unified School district on behalf of children whose 
primary language is not English. The response is documented in the 
form of programs in English as well as the students native language. 
mior divisions of the LAU plan included; identification of national 
origin of minority students and assessment of their needs as well as 
special education programs. 



1980 Elementary and secondary schools civil rights survey, national 

summaries. DBS Corp., Arlington Va. ERIC Document Series, 1983, 

4 TT .J^i^^^**- summary of data on the characteristics of students 
tn united States public schools based upon the fall 1980 Civil 
Rights Survey. Table 1 presents national projections of survey 
dat3 and table 2 includes survey data on which projections were 
based. The survey attended to such areas as enrollment, participa- 
tion in special education and bilingual programs, and high school 
graduation on the basis of student's sex, ethnic group aud disability. 

1980 Elementary and sec ndary schools civil rights survey, state 

leries 1982°^* ^ ^ ^''^ Arlington Va. ERIC Document 

TT i2®2 Civil Rights Survey data on students enrolled in 
the united States public- schools by state. 



1980 Resolutions: national association for Asian and Pacific American 
education. National Association for Asian and Pacific Ame-ican 
Education, Berkeley, California. ERIC Document Series, 1980. 

This paper contains nineteen resolutions adopted by the national 
association regarding Asian and Pacific Americans.^ Amon^ resolutiSS 
c<mcerns were 1) the maintenance of Asian/Pacific American linguistic 
and culturax traditions by educational institutions, 2) increased 
funding of multicultural education and 3) increased collection of 
data on this group 
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Watsoa, B. & Van Etten, C. (Ed.) Itograms, motorials and techniques 
Bilingualism and special education. Journal of Lea mintg Dis 
abilities, 1977, 351-532. . ^ 

?oous on the eramination of variables necessary for the 
successful functioning of the linguistically and culturally different 
enild. This article is presented as an introduction to a more 
lengthy report reviewing: social policy and it's relation to the 
the education of linguistically and culturally different groups 
in the United States both past and present. 
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CHAPTER 11 



"A CRITICAL LOOK AT TESTING AND 
EVALUATION FROM A CROSS CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE" 



INTBDDtJCIICK 

This research paper vill first define and describe the target popula* 
tion and discuss the common problems in distinguishing a ''disabilit/" 
from a cultural or linguistic difference. Having defined this popolatioa 
and the specific problems in appropriately identifying these students 
as exceptional students > the author will then summarise the legal mandates 
impacting on the assessment of linguistically and culturally different 
students. Thirdly a brief summaxy and review of the research on 
uses and misuses of standardised assessment instruments will be presented. 
Foux^hly^ the most common approaches being practiced in the field of 
nondiscriminatozy assessment will be described and critically analysed. 
This study will then recommend viable alternative nondiscriminatozy 
assessment and evaluation techniques^ approaches^ and recommended model 
practices. In summazy> recommendations in the area of cross cultural 
assessment and evaluation will be made for locals state ^ and federal 
educators ^&io are involved in either the development of policies or 
the implementation of services to culturally and linguistically different 
students who may or may not have exceptional needs. 



WHO IS OUR TABDE?r POPUMTION? 



This research paper focuses on a group of diildren identified as 
linguistically and culturally different* This group is composed of child- 
ren idio are native epeaken of a language other than English* It in- 
cludes both children from inunigrant families and children from native- 
born American families vho speak languages other than English* It must 
be remembered in defining this population^ that in defining a child as 
a member of a particular language group^ one must not separate the 
language from the particular cultural context in which it is spoken. 
Different cultures may share a coiwnoa language and yet vaiy greatly in 
cultural values: Erench speaking children from Haiti, Canada, and 
France represent very different cultural and linguistic populations • 

Therefore^ the tem linguistic minority student refers to a student 
vfao is a native speaker of a language other than Baglish* However, 
within this categozy there is wide diversity* The term may refer on 
one hand to those students of varying degrees of literacy who have just 
migrated with their families to the United States. It may refer to 
students who are living in the United States and learning both languages 
simultaneously. A third categozy is thr second generation students idio 
prefer to speak Htiglish at school and speak their native language within 
their own home* Finally, there are the migrant children who may be 
represented in any of the above descriptions. The following representation 
describes the continuum. (Advisory Board of Access, 1980) 



linguistic Minority 

Student^ in U.S. 
using two languages 



B 



Decent 

Immigrant 

Students 



Seconcl Generation 
students prefer 
Ehglish - speak 
Li at home 
C 



Migrant 
Student 



A,B,C 
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The tern culturally and linguistically different exceptional child- 
ren is defined as those individuals *uo esdilbit discrepancies in gzx>vth 
and development due to health related Impainoents; hearing inq;>aiments| 
mental retardation; orthopedic related handicaps; serious emotional 
disturbances; learning disabilities; speech impaiments; or visual 
in?>airments, (Advisory Board of Access, 1980). The linguistic levels 
of these children would fall at varying points on the following continuum. 

linguistic levels of Exceptional Student s 

Ifonolkngual Dominant Li Bilingual Enguih Dominant M9no3kngual^ 
Ll (non and some Students (Ig) with Li Ehglish 

aiglish) Biglish Li 4 Ifi abiUty (Li for this 

(I2 ) (approximate / child) 

equax profi- 
ciency devel^ 
oped) 

Semilingual 
Ll & L2 
(approximate 
equally poorly 
developed) 

On the left of the continuum are the monolingual sneakers of the 
first language. Then we have the dominant Li speakers, who have some Biglish 
ability* In the middle of the continuum are the apparent bilingual students 
with comparable proficiency in both languages* Many of our exceptional 
students fall within the middle of this continuum and "semilingxxals". A 
child defined as a semilingual is a child who is displaying equally poor 
ability in both languages. This kind of student is unable to perform 
cognitive tasks in either language* According to Oammins (1976), his/ 
her threshold level of language development that is needed for this 
child to function academically has not been reached* Next on the 
continuum are the English dominant students with some Ll ability* 
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Finally, there is the monolingual BiRlish students. 

Although categorical definitions of students have often served to 
label students, isolate them» and deny them equal access to educational 
prograins, because these categories aro used throughout school systems in 
the United States and are the basis for establishing funding under ?.L. 
9k.lhZ (The Education for the Handicapped Act), a brief description of 
each of the major categories will be presented from the perspective of 
serving the linguistic minority exceptional student. 

Tne first widely used categoxy is that of mental retardation. Accord* 

ing to the American Association of Mental Deficiency (AAMD): 

"Mental retardation refers to significantly sub- 
average general intellectual functioning existing 
concurrently with deficits in adaptive behavior 
and manifested during the developmental pezlod." 
(Grossman, 1971) 

Hi this definition, intellectual functioning refers to x«sults of 
individual intelligence tests and significantly sub-avenge refers to 
an I.O. score more than two standard deviations below the mean. Adaptive 
behavior refers to the degree to which the individual meets personal 
independence and social r-esponsibility expected of hi^; age and cultural 
group. (Grossman, 1977) 

The socio-economic and cultural and linguisiic bias of standardised 
tests, particularly I.O. tests, has led to questioning the value of 
using these tools with limited Biglish proficient students as well as 
with other cultural and linguistic minority students. (Cole, 198lj 
Olmedu, 198lj Garcia, 198lj Itescnly, 198lj Laosa, 1977j Oakland 
and Matuszek, 1977 j and others) 

Mercer (1971) discovered that of those persons who would have beeu 
labelled as mentally retarded if their cl^.ssification depended solely on 
test scores, a full Bk% had completed eight grades or more in school. 
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83^ had held a Job, B0% were financially independent or a housewife, and 
almost 100^ were able to do their own shopping or travel alone. 

Culturally and linguistically different students are most affected 
by the process of standardized testing. Unfandliar te&c content, attitudes 
of the examiners, unfamiliar with the child's culture, the students limited 
pn>fici.ency in Biglish, language variations, unfamiliarity with test con- 
ditions, and lack of motivation to perform well on the test are all critical 
factors that influence a student's performance • on standardised tests. 
Therefore, Jxe label mental retardation traditionally arrived at through 
intelligence tests is a veiy misused classification with linguistic, 
cultural and racial minority students. 

A second exceptional category is the bohaviorally disordered. Accord- 
ing to modes and Tracy (1972), characteristics of behaviorally disordered 
students fall into two categories: hyperactive-aggressive and fearful- 
withdrawn. Some characteristics that appear in many definitions are: 
inability to learn that can not be explained by other factors, difficulty 
in relating to others, inappropriate behavior under normal circumstances, 
general unhappiness, and development of physical symptoms for personal 
issues. (Ambert, Dew, 1982) 

Linguistic minority students, particularly recent immigrants, under- 
go extreme stress and culture shock and exhibit, temporarily, signs of 
behavior disorders. In addition, culturally different students, who 
may be behaving approoriately for their own cultural group, may be seen 
as behaving abnormally in this society's context and may be erroneously 
labelled as emotionally or behaviorally disordered. On the other hand, 
linguistic minority students exhibiting extreme signs of emotional 
disorders may not be identified because their behavior may be explained 
away in terras of cultural differences. 



A third categozy, that of learning disabled is defined in ?.L. 
9U«1I;2 as: 

"Specific Ir-D neans a disorder in one or more of • 
the basic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using a language^ spoken 
or written^ vhich may manifest itself in an 
imperfect ability to listen^ thinks Bp^^k, read^ 
write^ spell or do math calculationsV Ihe tern 
learning disabled does not refer to students irtio 
have learning problems, vhidi are primarily the 
result of visual^ hearings or motor handicaps 
or mentally r^tardeu or culturally^ educationally 
or economically disadvantaged.'* 

Ih contrast to ti\e federal definition of learning disabilities^ 
Mercer (1976) discovered that in hH state departments of education^ 
the definition of leaxning disabilities resulting pxlmariLly txom 
environmental ''disadvantaged" vere excluded in only $$% of the regu* 
lations. Ganrent definitions « in many state regulations ^ don^t 
clearly indicate that culturally different children irtio lack English 
skills should be excluded from being labelled I^D* (Qonsales^ 1977) 

linguistic minority students %iio have not readied the level of 
English necessary to perform cognitive tasks are often mis classified 
as learning disabled* A misconception exists that if a student has 
achieved enough language to communicate but is not able to use that 
language in order to perform more difficult cognitive tasks, then that " 
student must be learning disabled. (Cummins, 1971j Dancan & De Avila, 
1979) 

According to Cummins (1976) the ^'threshold level of competence" 
in each of the child's languages must be determined in order to detexmine 
which language should be used to instruct the child. All other factors 
considered equal, the child should be taught in his/her strongest 
language. Oammins warns against educators demanding that linguistic 



minority students use jEhglish in order to learn idien the student has 
not had the amount of time necessary to develop the level of Ehglish 
language needed to cognitively handle the content* According to Cumins^ 
it takes approximately five years for a student to develop a language 
to a point idiere he/she can completely fttnction in that language* 
Therefore, liien a student is asked to perform in a language that he has 
not yet fully developed, he will perform pooi-ly and can be erwneously 
classified as L-O* (Oxmmins, I960) 

A fifth category is ooimunication disorders. Mien assessing lin- 
guistic minority students, the students must be assessed in two languages 
and findings must be interpreted across language. 

Developmental errors made by second language learners, in syntax, 
articulation, and vocabulary are often wrongly l&belled as a communica- 
tion disorder. (Ambert, De<*, 1980) The chUd whose language use should 
be categorised as different because he/she is developing within the 
norm and also is acqtiLring another language or a variety of the same 
language is often misdiagnosed as having a disorder. 

Other disorders such as hearing, vision, and other physical dis- 
orders are often undetected in linguistic minority students. For 
example, according to specialists of the hearing impaired (Flshgrund, 
1980), there is a high incidence of hearing loss among Portuguese 
minority students that has gone undetected* If linguistic minority 
students who have physical disorders can be identified, then many of 
these students can, with minimal remediation, remain in a regular class- 
room. 

A final category which is considered in some soates to be included 
in the definition of exceptional education is the Gifted. However, 
P.L. 9h.lhZ does not consider the Gifted Child as exceptional. 
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The most recent definition used is found in Federal Law Oection 90U 

of the Gifted and Talented Oiilrlren's Act of 1978 which atatess 

''Gifted and talented children means children tdio 
are identified at the pres^ool* elraentazy or 
seeondaty levels as possessing demonstrated or 
potential abilities that, giTe^ eyidence of high 
perfoxnanee captbilities iii aniat^sttch as in« 
telleetttal ertalive, special acad«adc« or 
leadership ability, or in peforaiii^ and visual 
arts« and vlho by reason thereof, require services 
or activities not ordinarily provided by schools. <i 

There are many lists of subjective descriptors thought to define 

gifted children. The problem is that most linguistic minority students 

do not gain access to gifted programs because of biased identification 

procedures, evaluatprs, and programs unstaf fed with bilingual personnel. 

(Anbert,Dew, 1962) ' 
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It was not imtil the civil rights movement of the sixties, that the 
needs of ethnolinguistic groups began to be recognized. Since then, thew 
have been however, legislative, executive and judicial actions on behalf 
of ethnic minorities. Qi the legislative level. Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 196k, prevents discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
or national origin ia any federally funded program. Therefow, any 
school system could be found guilty by the Office of Civil Rights of 
discriminating against culturally and linguistically different students 
if that system deiiies equal access to this population of students. 
"Rirthermore, the Bilingual Education Acts. (1968, 197k and 1979) 
Title IX of the dvil Rights Act (1972), Section 50U of the 1973 
Itehabilitation Act, the Equal Education Cbuortunity Act (I97ix) and 
P.L. 9k.lk2 (Education of the Handicapped Act) provide additional 
legislative protections forlinguisticaUy and culturally different 
students. 

On the executive level, the Office of dvil Rights issued both the 
Federal Lau Remedies (1975) and the well known May 25th O.C.F >bnK,randu« 
(1975). The Federal Lau Remedies was the result of the Lau v. Nichols" 
(197U) supreme Oourt decision which clearly established the fact that 
a school c«n not claim to provide equal access to limited Ehglish pro- 
ficient students by nroviding them with the same services. The decision 
rendered in the lau v. Nichols case was on behalf of the Chinese students' 
rights to have support services in their language and in English as a 
second language. The United States Supreme Court stated that "there is 
no equality of treatment merely by providing studetfts with the same 
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Tacilities, textbooks, teachers, and curriculum, for students vho do 
not understand Ihglish are effectively foreclosed from any Meaningful 
education." The Lau Rsmedies demand a transitional bilingual program 
for all limited Bsglish proficient students, including those with 
"disabilities". Specifically the remedies require that a district 
implement a systematic procedure for identifying nunibezsof LEP 
students in a system, assess the relative language dominance of 
students in native language and Biglish, and to provide an appro- 
priate instructional program which would ensure educational oppor- 
tunity. 

The May 25th Msraorandum addressed the issue of inappropriate place- 
ment of minority students in soecial education classes. The memorandum 
specifically stated that "School districts must not assign national 
origin, minority group students to classes for the mentally retarded on 
the basis of criteria which essentially measure or evaluate English 
language skills". 

As a result of the 1970 memorandum, a Task Force was formed by the 
Director of the Office of Civil Rights. This Task Force consisted of 
Puerto RLcan, Mexican American educators, social scientists and 
Community leaders who developed monitoring strategies and recommendations 
addressing the assessment and placement of minority students in classes 
for the handicapped. (Bergin, 1980) 

At the Judicial level, the fact that a student's linguistic or 
cultural difference cannot be used to label a child as "exceptional" 
or "disabled" has been clearly established in several cases in state 
courts. 

These include; Diana v. The State Board of Education (Califoinia, 
1973); Larry P. v. Wilson Rites, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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for the State of California (California, 1979)} and Martin lather 
King. Jr. Elementary School Children, et al v. Ann Arbor School District 
Board. F. Supp. 1371 ED (Michigan, 1979). 

Ih Jose ?. at al v. Gordon Me Ambach et al (New York, 1979) a Ifew 
lork court mandated that the New Xork City Board of Education evaluate 
students in their native language or by ^tever means a student is able 
to communicate* 

Ii Lora Ve Board of Education of the CLty of New rork« hS$ F. Supp. 
1211 (1977 the court asserted that the overrepresentation of minority 
students in special education classes violated the rights of minority 
students* 

The Guadalupe Ve Tempe Elementary School Distrifct (1971)* also 
raised the issue of the improper use of standardised intelligence tests 
to place students in classes for tH** mentally retarded. According to 
Bergin (1980) an out of court settlement of the Guadalupe case provided 
many of the same provisions agreed to in the Diana Case (which involved 
the misclassification of Msxican i\mericans in classes for the mentally 
retarded)* Di the Guadalupe Case, the recognition of disproportionate 
numbers of Ifexican Anericans and Yaqui Ihdians in classes for the 
mentally retarded led to provisions to limit that number systematically, 
within a limited period of tijne* 

The above court decisions have been based on the guaranteed provisions 
under P.L* 9h*lk2 (The Biucation for all Handicapped Children Act) which 
quarantees educational rights for all exceptional children* A most 
important provision in this act entails that ^'handicapped** children 
receive a free appropriate education in the least restrictive envir- 
onment* Specifically, both the provision that a student has the right 
to be assessed in his/her dominant language and that parents have a 
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right to be cosmnmicated tdth in their home language help safeguaz^ the 
rights of linguistic and cultural minorities. 

Nevertheless^ misclassification and misplacement of linguistic 
minority students still continues despite P.L. 9ii.li;2 safeguards ^ other 
legislative mandates^ and numerous court cases. According to Bergin 
(1980) at the point of the lau D^medies (1975), bilingual teachera 
began to con^lain about the rising numbers of exceptional students 
that were being placed in bilingual classrooms. The reasons given 
for this underrepresentation of linguistic minority exceptional students 
in special education classes vere the inappropriate assessment instruments 
and the lack of bilingual special education teaching^ staff and materials. 
According to Landurand (1978), less than $% of all limited ihglish pro- 
ficient students enrolled in bilingual programs were evaluated and 
identified as exceptional. A further research investigation by- 
Hut tall and Landurand (1993) of 20 school districts in U.S. revealed 
that a substantially smaller percentage of limited Biglish proficient 
than the 12% national incidence figure for special education are being 
identified for special education. 

It appears that many linguistic minority ijtudents, \Ao have little 
communicative abilities in English, are not being identified and referred 
for special education at a rate equal to their monolingual Biglish 
speaking peers. On the other hand, linguistic minority students, ^o 
have attained some level of Biglish communicative ability are main- 
streamed into regular monolingual classes, are disproportionately 
referred for special education services and over enrolled in special 
education classes. (Landurand, 1980) 

Bias in testing has inevitably led to inappropriate placements. 
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Mercer (1973)* was the first to document this problem when she found 
in her fHverside study that the rate of placement for MwdLcan-itoerlcan 
students in classes for the mentally retarded was four times larger 
than their representation in the total school enrollment. Tucker 
(1980) studying several school districts in the Southwest explained 
the difference in proportions in enrollment as merely a relabeling 
from mentally retarded to learning disabled. 
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WHAT IS NONDISCRIMINATORY ASSESSMBff? 
In November of 1975, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
was signed into law, and it took effect October 1 of 1977. A provision 
of P.L. 9k-lMZ is the assurance that testing and evaluation materials 
used are not racially or culturally discrlminat*oi7. Tests must be 
administered in the diild's native language, and adapted to assess 
specific areas of educational need, rather than provide a single IQ score. 
The child must be evaluated in all areas with a suspected disability, e.g. 
intelligence, academic performance, hearing, vision, communication, emotional, 
and health. 

"Non-Discrindnatory" identification and placement is basically defined 

by Section 6l2 ($) (c) 9ii.ll|2 Which says that in order to qualify for 

assistance, a state must establish: 

Procedures to assure that testing and evaluation materials and procedures 
utiliaed for the purpose of evaluation and placement of handicapped child- 
ren will be selected and administered so as not to be racially or cul- 
turally discriminatory. Such materials or procedures shall be provided 
and administered in the child's native language or mode of communication 
unless it clearly is not feasible to do so and no single procedure shall 
be the sole criterion for determining an appropriate educational program 
for a child. 

In determining whether an assessment process is appropriate, the tester, 
the test, and the testee must all be considered as important components in 
this dynamic process. 
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A. THE TESTER 

Who should test linguistically/culturally different students? All 
things being equal, a tester who speaks the language of the child, under- 
stands the culture of the child, and is a skilled assessor will be the best 
choice for the child. The examiner's knowledge of the culture of the child, 
either through birth or training, is also extremely important for understanding 
the examinee's behavior and perception of the testing situation (Plata, 1?82). 
Ih addition, Oakland and Katustek (1977) state that examiners who do not give 
evidence of a wann, responsive, receptive but firm style towards minority 
children will not be able to establish the rapport needed for successful 
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testing and therefore^ idU not obtain the best performance from the child. 

Because of the lack of native language assessox^j roany school systems 
use discriminatory testing practices* 

Typically^ the student is given an evaluation idiere English language 
is used as the medium for testing. Because of the linguistic minority 
students attainment of basic oral-aural Etiglish skills j it is assumed 
that this student can be evaluated in Ehglish. Prior to testing, lan- 
guage proficiency in Ehglish and native language is not deteztnined. 
Standardized instruments selected by the monolingual Ehglish psychologists 
are selected and administered to the student. Scores are ccmputedj even 
though many psychologists are aware of the irrelevancy of the noms and 
inappropriateness of many of the items to the child^s cultural back- 

0 

ground and e:q)erience. The result is that little is learned about the 
child's level of functioning and misclassification is most likely to 
occur. 

A second common evaluative approach involves a situation irtiere a 
linguistic minority student, referred for an evaluation, is obviously 
of limited English proficiency. The school psychologists attempt to 
evaluate the student with the help of an interpreter. The interpreter 
is given no training in administering tests. The psychologist is un- 
aware of the accuracy of the interpreted question. The standardized 
instruments used still contain inaporopriate items and still have not 
been normed on this population. Furthermore, other potential oroblems 
in using interpreters are: 

1) the interpreter may not be equally fluent In both languages 
and may translate incorrectly to the child or to the teste,* 

2) the interpreter may identify with the child and subconsciously 
prompt the right responses non-verbally or through other cues 

3) interpreters are usually not trained or familiar with the 
principles of test administration, human development, and 
human relations 
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U) interpreters who are of different social class, race, or ethnic 
group may be negatively disposed towards the child even though 
they speak the same language. Because of these and other pit- 
falls, school systetw should either try to avoid using inter- 
preters or develop special programs to train them. (Nattall, 
Landorand, 1983) 

A third current evaluation practice is to have a limited BagHsh pro- 
ficient student evaluated by a bilingual psychologist, who is unfamiliar 
with the child's cultural background. Other school personnel, unable 
to speak the student's language, delegate to the bilingual psychologist 
the total responsibility of evaluating the stadwit and recommending a 
placement. This practice is very poor because the psychc:.jgist may 
be vejy insensitive to the child's cultural background, and/or may 
also be a poor assessor. 

A fourth approach involves a sensitive bilingual psychologist, 
who understands the limited Biglish proficient student and his culture 
and understands how to use evaluation instrumeits cautiously. He/ 
she relies on a raultidisciplinaiy approach to assessment and gathers 
relevant information about the child from many sources. The result, in 
this case, will probably be a more accurate assessment of the child's 
abilities and weaknesses and a mre appropriate placement for the child. 

Ih sum, it can be said that the psychologist must use, in the assessment 
process, hisAer knowledge of social, cultural, cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor development, individual differences, second language 
acquisition, and learning and behavior disorders in order to identify 
the students' potentials and weaknesses} select appropriate techniques 
to meet the student's needs, assess the results of prescribed interventions 
in improving perfonnance} and to refer students' requiring special services 
to the appropriate program. 

In order to make accurate assessments, a number of areas should be 
examined, such as the child's interaction with adults and peers in the 
school setting} school adjustment} functional ability level} adaptive 




behavior; social development; performance in basic academic skills in the 
prima xy and secondazy language; and perceptual-motor skills. The constitutional 
protections of equal educational opportunity and due process must be maintained^ 
and ethnic/racial^ sex^ cultural^ and language variables must be considered. 

B> THE TESTES 

The child's level of English proficiency^ the attitude of the child 
being tested^ and the behavior of the child taking the test all influence 
the child's performance and the way that performance is interpreted by 
the tester. The behavior of children during a testing situation is vexy 
dependent on many factors. The way their culture defines leaxningj their 
past experiences with test taking^ idiether they were reared in a cooperative 
or competitive environment, (Pepitone) their cognitive style (Ramires, 
Castenada), their cultural values (Camanza) are all major factors in deter* 
mining a child's performance on standardized instalments. A child idiose 
culture does not value **time>* in the same way as Biro<-American middle class 
culture will not respond to ''timed tests*' in the same way as many middle class 
Baro-American children. A child lAo exists in a cooperative learning environ- 
ment will appear ^mmotivated in a test taking competitive environment, la 
addition, a child who primarily field sensitive in his/her relationship 
to adults and to instructional material will have difficulty responding to a 
formal situation demanding hiin/her to perform formal tasks to a non personal 
adult. An assessor who understands the cognitive/perceptual/ and interactional 
behaviors of his student can adapt hie technique and procedures in order to 
establish the rapport that is necessary for this ethnolinguistic student to 
perform at optL^nim level. 

C. THE TEST 

The literature on nondiscriminatory assessment has primarily focused 
on the biases of standardised instruments. Ter bs have been critized for 
O ''item bias'' and inqproper standardization. Tests used in American schools 
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are generally written by middle class individulas and reflect an Anglo 
conformity ideology typical of that class level and culture. (Jfercer, 1979 )• 
Not only do the content items reflect Euro-*American middle class ebq[>erience8 
but values such as conqpetitiveness and euphasis on time also reflect Biro^ 
American middle class culture. Ebhnolinguistic minority students who have 
not experienced ^ese values and have not learned this content obviously are 
at a disadvantage in taking these standardised tests. 

In addition to item bias^ most tests used in the United States are 
normed on the majority population. Eron i*en tests claim to have included 
minorities in their standardisation population, minorities are Included 
in such small ratios that the results are insignificant in influencing 
the standardisation results. 

Furthermore the interpretation of test scores is of critical con- 
cern especially ythen a culturally or linguistically different student 
is concerned. The assessor needs to probe farther as to the possible 
reasons for the student *o low score. Was the test administered to a 
limited iSnglish proficient student in Biglish? Does the student speak 
a nonstandard dialect and was the test given using a standard native 
dialect? Was the child unfamiliar with skills needed to take the test? 
Many questions need to be answered prior to making any interpretations 
about the student's performance. 
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WHAT ARE THE APPROACHES BEDP USED 
IN ORDER TO ELXMIMATE OR REDOCE BIAS IN TESTDIQ? 

A widely used appzx)ach in testing limited Eoglish proficient students 
is to translate and/or adapt standardised tests. This appnach implies 
direct or written translations^ weighing the non-verbal portion more 
heavily than the vazi>al and vazTing the speed and power components of the 
test (Mercer^ 1979)* The advantages are that this approach is easier than 
developing new tests. 1h addition^ children's scores improve when given the 
test in native language (Nuttall^ 1983}. Nevertheless^ this approach presents 
many pzpblems. Standardised translated versions of tests do not take into 
account the many regional dialects that students have (Flata^ 1982 DeAvUa & 
Havassey, 197U). Ih addition, words do not have the same meaning idien translated. 
Words in one language may not have the same frequency of use in a second language 
(DeAvila & Havassey, 197li. Therefore, a word that may be considered very 
basic in a child's second language may be a very difficult or non-existent word 
from the persnective of the child'?; first language. In addition^ the content 
still reflects American middle class culture (Msrcer, 1979, Plata, 1982). 
Translating a test does not deal with the question of whether a child hss 
"experienced" the items; if the child's experiential realm does not include 
exposure to specific situations and experiences, responses to items dealing 
with this issue are invalid and the results suspect. 

A second approach used is to establish ethnic nonns. The intention 
in developing ethnic norms is to compensate ethnic minority students for 
their "deprivation" . Ethnic norms are problematic in that they have the 
potential for encouraging lower expectations for minorities. 

A second problem in this approach is that it does not provide educators 
with any accurate diagnostic information needed for educational programming. 
Instead, it may lead to false comparisons between different ethnolinguistic 
groups. A further problem with establishing ^athnic norms is the 
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reinforcement of a false assumption that groups are ethnically homogeneous « 
Use cf ethnic noms will encourage the tendency to assume that lover scores 
are ultimately indicative of lower potential^ thereby contributing to the 
s^tlf-fulfilling prophecy of lower expectations for minorities as well as 
reinforcing the genetic inferiority azgument proposed by Jensen (1971) 
and others (Hiltilingual Assessment Program^ 1976)* 

A third att^t to respond to criticism of standard I.Q. tests is 
to create '^ culture fair tests Under the category of culture fair tests 
are; the common culture appxx^ach. the learning potential approach^ and 
the neo-piagetian approach. 

According Nuttall(1983) the common culture aiqproach eiiq;)loys the use 
of problems or tasks that az*8 equally familiar or unfamiliar to people 
in most cultures* These tests tend to be non-verbal^ performance oriented^ 
symbolic responses to relationships among figures or designs* The ad* 
vantages of this approach is that it is economical^ and can be applied 
to all groups* Some of these tests minimise dependence on verbal ability^ 
(Oervantes^ 1977} speedy item content^ and test wiseness (Mick^ 1962 )« 

This approach has been widely criticised for many reasons* Msrcer 
(1979) and Oakland and Matussek (1977) contend ^at this approach is 
unable to yield similar means and standard deviations for different 
racial groups and social classes. Ifercer (1979) further criticises this 
approach for its non predictability of academic performance. Mick (1982) 
points out that several of these tests like the Even's require fomal 
skills learned only in a school situation* Oakland and Matussek (1977) 
criticise the fact that Ms approach does not assess important psychology- 
ical characteristics* According to Nuttall (1983) some common tests 
which fall within the common culture approach are Cattell's Culture Fair 



Tests for measuring intelligence (ihstitute for Fftrsonality and ibllity 
Testing, 1973), Raven's Progre^Jsive Matrices (I960), Qoodenoogh Draw- 
A-Man Test (Harris, 1963), Leiter Ihtemational I%rfox«ance Scale (1966), 
Bender-Gastalt %sual MDtor Test (1938 )• 

A second approach in the category of developing culture fair tests 
i« ^ learning Ibtential Approach^ In this approach children are p» 
and post tested on a non verbal reasoning test such as the Ratvens. 
Between tests thqr are trained to process the test. The difference 
between the first score and the score after training is the child's 
learning potential. Proponents of this approach contend that it gives 
a measure of the child's ability to leazn. Budoff (1976) claims that 
it predicts non-verbal learning performance iii school. Opponents of 
this approach claim it is extremely time corisuming (itodriques Sc 
Femandes, 198l) and test data is limited to non-verbal area and 
does not predict future academic performance (Mercer, 1979). 

An example of the learning potential approach is Raven's Pro- 
gressive Matrices using a test- train- retest paradigm of M. Budoff (1972). 

A third approach within the category of culture fair test is the 
Neo-Riagetian Approach. This approach consists of applying neo- 
Plagetian measures to determine cognitive development. According to 
DeAvila 4 Havassey (197U), scores on tests taken in Ehclish., ^?panish, 
or bilingually showed no appreciable differences. T^rformance of 
Mexican and American samples both were within expected limits of 
cognitive development for given chronological ages. No ethnic 
differences were found. 

Opponents of this approach cite the following disadvantages: 
the ability to predict academic performance is unknown, because many 
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school systems do not organise their curriculum according to developraental 
stages J the practical les of this test are limited^ and Fiagetian cog- 
nitive theoxy is difficult for teachers and parents to understand* 

&caii9>les of this approadi (Nuttall, 1^3) are the RLagetian Masures 
developed by DeAvila and Struthers including Cartoon Oonservation Scales* 
Heasurss are computerised to give infoznation and reeomendations to 
Parents, teachers and administrators through a .^ystm called PAPI 
(Fkx>gram Assessment Ripil Interaction) (DeAvils^ 191hi Stnrthers and 
DeAvila, 1967 )• 

A fourth approach to diminish discrimination in asse at is the 
creation of culture specific tests* These are specific tests designed 
for each ma,lor American sub-cultural group (Laosa, 1977 )• The advan- 
tages of this approach is that it allows the child to be assessed at 
hisAer level of functioning relative to expectations of hisAer 
family and subculture (ifercer, 1979). This approach further high- 
lights the fact that test perfoxmance is highly dependent upon the 
degree to ^diich the test reflects the test taker's own culture. There 
are several criticisms of this approach. It is inqxjssible to contruct 
tests for every subculture* In addition, student's performance on these 
tests does not predict the child's ability to function in relation to 
American core culture (Mercer, 1979). Examples of culture specific 
tests are; Black Intelligence Test of Cultural Homogeneity (BITCH-lOO) 
(Williams, 1975)* This test inclur^'^s one hundred multiple choice vocab-* 
ulary items which deal exclusively with Black culture. However, since 
the vocabulary list was chosen from the dictionary of American slang, 
it ij probably biased against middle class Blacks. 

A second test, Ihchilada Test (Ortiz tc Ball, 1972) contains thirty- 
one multiple choice items which deal with Mexican- American barrio life. 
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A fifth approach is Mercer's Hilti Plaralistic Approach. This appzoach 
uses parent interview and student testing in comprehensive assessment of 
the whole child (including medical, socio-cultural, intellectual and 
behavioral aspects)* This approach develops multiple normative frame- 
works for socio-cultural, socio-economic, racial-ethnic and geographic 
groups* A student's estimated learning potential is con^wted by com- 
paring his/her score with the average score for persons from similar 
backgrounds (Nuttall, 1982)* 

The SOHPA (gystem of Multi Pluralistic Assessment) has advantages 
and disadvantages* It provides comprehensive information to classify 
a child* Another oLaiiued advantage iii that it is easier to renorm 
existing tests and obtain infomation from parents than to develop new 
unbiased tests (Nuttall, 1979). However, SOMPA has been heavily cilticixed* 
Scire major criticisms voiced are: the validity of the SOMPA is just 
beginning to be established (Nuttall, 1979 j Oakland, 1979), lack of 
national norms is major drawback (Nuttall, 1979j Ifeschley, 1979), the 
length of the battery makes it impractical for routine use (Plata, 
1982), the estimated learning potential does not predict achievement 
(Oakland, 1977). Because the estimated learning potential is designed 
to predict how well a student could perform in an optimum socio- 
culturally pluralistic learning environment, and because vexy few of 
those environments actually exist, the estimated learning potential 
becomes educationally useless for purposes of educational planning and 
programming. An additional two criticisms of the SOMPA are that some 
minorities find the ^'regiession ioznuula" concept demeaning. The process 
of adding points to a student's score because of the students socio- 
cultural background is viewed by some minorities as more harmful than 
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helpful. In addition, SOMPA does not provide useful diagnostic infoiw-" '* 
ation to program for the child. 

The fifth approach is a Task Analysis Approach. In this -approach 
the tester analyses the skills and behavior required to answer each test 
item and determines reasons vhy the child does not rospond corroctly. 
The child is then trained in the areas of weakness and retested 
(Kaufman, 1977). Because emphasis is on the mastezy of content, 
thp advantage of this approach is that children are treated as indi- 

« 

viduals and not compared to others. (Mereer and Usseldyke, 1977) 
2h addition, treatment is an integral part of the task analysis model. 
The model is essentially a test- teach- test approadi (Mercer & Ysseldyke, 
1977). Criticism of this approach is that some of the methods of analyzing 
the tasks can become difficult as tasks become complex*- (Kaufman, 1977). 
Another criticism is that this approach has been used mostly in academic 
achievement areas. Examples of this approach are Key Math Test, Wbodcock 
Ifeading I4astery Test. According to Nuttall (1983), exponents are Kauffman 
(1977), fiesnick, Wang and Kaplan (1973), Gold (1972) and Bijou (1970). 

A sixth approach is Criterion Referenced Tests. Unlike norm- 
referenoed tests, criterion referenced measures are used to compare an 
individual with established criteria or performance standards, and not 
with other individuals. (Popham & Jozek, 1969). A strength in this 
method is that it evaluates a child on clearly specified educational 
tasks {^fowder 1980) and is directly interpretable in terms of specific 
standards (Oakland & Matuszek, 1977). There are several cited dis- 
advantages to this approach. Pliability and validity are difficult to 
ascertain and cultural biases are li&ru to eliminate (Oakland & Jfetuszek, 
1977). 
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A second criticism is that selecting appropriate behavioral ob- 
.iectives and criteria, can prove to be difficult and time consuming. 
(Uosa, 1976j Boehm, 1973) 

A third criticism is that the tendency to use these tests to 
establish standards of excellence or desirable educational goals should 
be avoided (Oakland & Matuszek, 1977). An example of this approach is 
SOBER • Espanol (Comejo, 197Ii) which provides comprehensive evaluation 
for Spanish reading (Nuttall, 1982). 

A seventh and final approach is the Global Approach To Test Bias. 
In this approach^ nonbiased assessment Is viewed as a process rather 
than a set of instmments. Hilti factored assessment values language 
dominance, adaptive behavior and sociocultural background (Iteschly, 1979), 
Brezy step in the assessment process is evaluated as a possible source 
of bias (Tucker, 1980). The advantage of this approach is that it is 
the most comprehensive and realistic approach so f«r developed to aid 
the practitioner in identifying the sources of bias operating in their 
assessment system (Ambert, Greenberg, Pereira, 1980). The disadvantages 
in this approach are that it underestimates the role of content bias 
of tests, it is too time consuming and does not guarantee eliminating 
bias. Ebcamples of this approach are: Guide for Non-biased Assessment 
(NRRC, 1976); Tucker's (1980) Nineteen Steps for Assuring Non-biased 
Placement of Students in Special Education. 

Based on the author's experience with local school assessment 
procedures in relation to limited English proficient students, the 
Global approach to Assessment is highly preferred as a necessary first 
step in assessing any student. Other approaches such as criterion 
referenced, task analysis, and test-train-retest models need to be 
pursued particularly with this population. 
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WHAT ARE THE MOST COMMON ASSESSMEOT PBACTICES? 



Several surveys (Coulopolous & De (Seorge, 1982; Morris, 1977; 
Bogatt, 1978 J Mick, D., 1982) have described the testing practices used 
by school personnel to assess limited Ehglish proficient children. 

Jxi a 1977 survey of tvclvc large school systems, (Arizona, 
Glifomia, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Nevada, and Texas), 
Morris found that the four tests most commonly used were the Bender^ 
Gestalt Test, Draw^A-Person, Leiter Ihtextiational Performance Scale, 
and Vfechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC-Eiglish veraion). 
The first three of ^these tests fit in the common culture approach to 
diminishing bias because there is less reliance on verbal skills • 

According to Nuttall (1983), five years* later when Coulopolous 
and De George surveyed twenty-one school psychologists in Massachusetts, 
they found the four most frequently used tests were the exact same ones 
obtained by Morris, even though other instruments and approaches were 
available. The study found that the Ehglish speaking psychologists 
administered the tests using interpreters, pantomine, or ^rtiatever 
amount of English the child had mastered. 

In the largest study of all, Mick (1982) surveyed one hundred and 
fifty-seven administrators of special education in four states, (Texas, 
New Mexico, Florida, Massachusetts and two cities, Philadelphia and 
New Tork). 9ie reported her results ?.n terns of accessrnent ''modifications 
for bilingual (Hispanic) students rather then in terms of specific tests 
used. However, flick reported that non-verbal subscales were frequently 
used. Use of criterion- referenced tests, pluralistic assessments, and 
culture-fair tests were used only occassionally. The most frequent 
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[, modification cited was the use of language pxx>ficiency tests. Often 

modifications that were used only occassionally were matching the ex- 
aminer to the examinee, observing the child in the classroom, and 
using interpreters* Seldom were they attenqpting to improve the child's 
test taking skills or to use local ethnic norms (Nuttall, 1983). 

In the twenty-one school systems survej^d in Nuttall and Landurand 
report (1983) to the Office of Bilingual Siucation and iMinority Affairs, 
the most frequently used testing approaches were the common culture 
approach and adaptations/translations of existing tests* None of the 
systems reported using the culture specific approach or the Global 
approach* Seven of the twerity-one systems reported using the multi- 
pluralistic approach in total or in selected parts mainly the adaptive 
battery (ABTC). 
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ARE THEHE VIABI£ AUERNATIVE 



COHPfimEWSIVE CROSS^ CULTURAL APPROACHES? 



It is the contention of this author after reviewing the research 



in the assessment of linguistically culturally different students that 
of the approaches presented^ the Olobal Approach To Test Bias offers 
most promise because of its emphasis on the process of evaluation. 
3h addition, for each child frcn: a linguistic minoilby background, 
a multi disciplinazy assessment team should be composed. This team 
should include at least one person who speaks the child *s language 
and is familiar with the child ^s culture and one person experienced 
in bilingual education, preferably in the child^s language. 



Prior to conducting any assessments, a determination of the child ^s 
level of proficiency in both hisAer native language and in Biglish must 
be made* Care should be taken in selecting instiruments that claim to 
test proficiency. Both oral and written proficiency must be determined. 
In cases where there are no instruments to test proficiency in a child ^s 
native language^ then an informal assessment approach needs to be devel- 
oped in order that this information be made available. 

The child should be observed by the assessment team in a variety 
of settings, including the classroom. A description of how the child • 
functions in each of these settings should be got tea. 

A team member thoroughly knowledgeable about the child's culture 
and language should prepare a home survey after visiting the child in 
hisAer home setting. This team member should ascertain what language (s) 
the family nomally speaks, what language (s) is spoken in the neighbor- 
hood, what exposure the child has had to the English speaking core 
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culture^ and tha child's educational backgxx)und« Information about the 
child's previous histoxy and e3cperience is critical In cross-cultural 
assessment. 

A medical examination is an important aspect in cross-cultural 
assessment. Often^ linguistically and culturally different students 
are placed in restrictive s^^cial education settings when the problem (s) 
could easily have beeti corrected by eyeglasses^ hearing aids, or other 
psysical devices. Ifeny physical problems ^ich can be easily rectified 
go undetected because the child does not receive a medical examination. 

A fourth area of assessment irtiich is often overlooked ^en working 
with linguistic minority students, is the educational assessment com- 
ponent. At minimum, reading and math diagnostic assessments must be 
conducted in both native language and English. lb is not enough to 
know that a ten year old child is performing in Biglish at a second 
grade level. What specific skills does the child display in both 
languages? Wiich specific areas does the child display skills in 
one linguage? Which specific areas does the child display a lack of 
skills in both languages? 

Ihstruments such as Key Jtath Diagnostic and Woodcock Johnson may 
be helpful in determining the child's academic achievement status. 
For the many limited English proficient siudents, informal reading 
and math invetitories in their native languages must be developed. 
This requires native language speakers preferably >dio understand the 
educational background of the child and skilled educational diagnos- 
ticians . 

Ih determining what areas to assess in greater depth, the first step 
should be gathering as much available information as possible. The child 
should also be observed in his/her natural setting j assessment inforaation 
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obtained from hiaAer classroom behavior} interaction with classmates aai 
peers; the (iuaUt7 ot his/her koi*, and interest sad difficulty levels* 
A parent interview is helpful in providing further background infoxroation* 
After the data gathering process is con?>leted, the assessor can then 
hypothesise as to the possible preceding factors ^ich my have contributed 
to the assessor to decide irtiat assessment techniques and instruments may be 
appropriate. 

All assessments should focus on deteiroining how the child functions 
both socially and cognitively in both Shglish and the native language. 
Therefore, all procedures and techniques should be administered by an 
appropriately qualified professional \iho is familiar with the child ^s 
culture and speaks the child ^s language. If, after every attempt has 
been made, there is no appropriately qualified professional to conduct 
these assessments, then an interpreter needs to be sought and trained 
to skillfully work with the monolingual assessor. Gross training and 
teaming needs to occur between interpreter cad monclingusl assessor. 

In regards to the assessment process, assessment procedures and 
recommendations for placement in special programs should be chosen 
to raiximiKe the child's opportunities to realize hisAer potential 
for success. All tsst results and information should be interpreted 
in the context of the child's cultural and social background. 
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WIUT iffiCCMMEMDATIOHS CAN BE MADE TO 
LOCAL. STATE AND FEDERAL EDUCATORS TO 
E NSURE THAT CUIffURALLf AND .LINQUISTICALLY 
DIFFERENT STUDENTS BE APPROPRIATELT ASSESSED? 

The pzx)blem of providing appropriate assessment for children 
from linguistic minoritie? is plagued by a general lack of infoxmation* 
Many local districts and states do not presently collect data on these 
children* There is a need to collect data on numbers of children in 
particular language groups in vaxloue monolingual regular^ bilingual 
and special education prcgrans. Available data slioald be collecled on 
the number of children from linguistic minorities who have limited 
communication skills in Ehglish, according to language group, ^ecific 
infozmation is needed on linguistic minorities who have educational 
handicapping conditions according to categoxy of handicap^ type of 
placement and langua^^e group* Of this group of linguistic minorities » 
a breakdown of limited Biglish proficient students by handicap and 
placement is needed* It is very important that the Office of Bluca- 
tlon require that states request this information from local distxlcos* 
Ihformation of this nature should be coordinated^ Interpreted and 
disseminated* 

The development of an effective system to collects analyze and 
disseminate dat<L about linguistic minority children is an important 
first step tovard a better understanding of the problem (Task Force on 
Cross-cultural Assessment, 1980 )• 

Considering the high risk of inappropriate educational placements 
for linguistic minority children, it is critical that bilingual and 
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special education programs work closely together* In many states ^ 
bilingual special education programs are nonexistent or not defined 
dearly* There is an overall lack of coordination at federal, state, 
and local level* Because of this lack of cooxxiination, inappropriate 
assessment procedures and placements continue to occur* There needs 
to be assigned staff it local and state level to coordinate and mon- 
itor assessment, placement and programming of linguistic minority 
students* Once this coordination is in place, then areas such as 
developing standards for assessors in competency in the language and 
guidelines for use of interpreters in assessment of limited Ihglish 
proficient children can be addressed* 

A third area of critical need is the lack of training personnel* 
A major need cited by bilingual and special education directors in 
twenty states is lack of bilingual certified assessors and specialists 
to serve linguistic minority exceptional students* There are in many 
states no guidelines for determining many levels of linguistic com- 
petency for those professionals assessing children from linguistic 
minority groups. 

A third recommendation is that the Office of Blucation assume a 
leadership position in addressing training needs in bilingual special • 
education* The Office of Special Education should require state agencies 
in their comprehensive system of personnel development to address the 
issue of staff development in bilingunl special education* Funds should 
be appropriated in this area. The development of cadre of trained 
personnel must be addressed* 

There is a need for research in this area in order to determine 
best Hiethods of assessing these children. The effect of a child's 
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cognitive style on hisAer performance is one area among many that needs 
farther research* The Office of Education should^ through requests 
for proposals^ encourage needed research in area of cross-cultural 
assessment* 

As stated throughout this paper^ current assessmmt practices result 

in inappropriate placements for children of ethnolinguistic backgrounds* 

At present^ assessment of children from linguistic minoritii^s is often 

conducted in English^ if the child underst^ands the language at all* 

If not^ assessments are conducted through an interpreter^ who has little 

if any knowledge of assessment* The reliance on inappropriate instru* 

ments continues* There needs to be the development '^f a comprehensive 

system of assessment for ethnolinguistic children* *rhis system should 

* 

encompass at the state level a development of policies and guidelines 
and a means of monitoring the implementation of these guidelines at the 
local level* 

Cross- cultural assessment is an area plagued ^d.th problems* These 
problems stem from lack of administrative coordination, lack of trained 
personnel lAio speak languages of children, lack of descriptive data, 
lack of clearly articulated guidelines and procedures, and lack of 
research* If linguistic minority students are to receive appropriate * 
assessments, placements^ and programs, eny)hasis must be placed in 
addressing the above areas and not on finding the appropriate tests* 
There will never be a test or tests constructed to solve the problem(s) 
in cross<*cultural assessment* The ethnolinguistic child needs to be 
understood and described in hisAer cultural and linguistic context 
at home, in the community and at school. A well articulated, creative, 
comprehensive cross-cultural approach is needed in order to do this* 
Are we able to meet this need - this challenge? 
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American Educational Kesearch Association, Chicago, ILL. April. 
197li. 

Cole, N. S. "Bias In Testing" In Olaser !t Bond (Eds.) Testing; 
Concepts, policy, pr actice, and research. American Psychologist, 
Vol. 36, 10, 1067-1077, October, 1981. 

Ooulopoulos, D. & De George, Q. Current methods and practices of 
school psychologists In the assessment of linguistic minority 
children. Kassachusetts Depar^-ment of Education, Division of 
Special Education, 1962. 

Oimmins, J. -The Jhtry and Exit Fallacy In Bilingual Education." 
NABE, Jouroal U, pp. 25-29, 1980. 

Oimmlns, J„ 'Thfj Hole of Language Development In Promoting Educational 
Siccess for Language Minority Students", In Schooling and language 
Minority Students. A Theoretical Framework^ pp. 3-U9. los Angeles, 
Calif., Evaluating Dissemination and Assessment Center, 1981. 

De Avlla, E. & Havassy, B. "Piagetlan alternative to I.O. : Mexican- 
American Study in M. Hobbs (Ed. ) Issues in the classification of 
exceptional children. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 
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Db Avila^ £• tc Hava337^ B. **The Testing of HLnorlt/ Children - a neo* 
piagetian approach^. Today *a ,Bittcation> November- Oacember^ 197U 

Dincan^ S.^ & De Avila^ £• A. ''Billngaalism and Cognition: Some 
iteeent Findings*** NABE, Jounialjit PP« 15-50j 1979. 

Fischgrund^ Joseph. Personal Ihtenriev^ I960 

Qonsales^ 0. "Language^ culture^ and exceptional children.^* Bccentional 
(hildren. Ifay, 197U. 

Grossman, H. J. (Ed.). Manual on Terminology and Classification in 
tfental Retardation # Washington, O.C.: American Association on 
Mental Deficiency, 1977. 

Kaufman, J. Rrpceedines of a multicultural colloquium on non-biased 
pupil assessment . Bureau of School Faychological and Social 
Services, New Ibrk State Department of Education, 1977. 

landurand, Patricia. Bisep flsport. Massachusetts Department of 
Biucation, Division of fecial Education, Quincy,^ Mass., 1977. 

Landurand, Patricia. Culturally Bssponsive ^Education: Vhere are we, 
where are we going, and how do we get there} ERIC Document. 
Paper presented at Bilingual Special Biucation CEC Conference, 
New Orleans, I960. 

laosa, L. H. **Nonbiased assessment of children's abilities: Historical 
antecedents and current issues*' in Oakland, T. (Ed.) Psychological 
and Educational Assessment of Minority Qiildren^ New lorki 
Brunner/Masel, 1977. 

Mercer, J* Labeling the mentally retarded; Clinical and social systems 
perspectives on menta l retardation. Berkeley, CA: University of 
California Press, 1973* 

Mercer, J. R. & lisseldyke, J. "Designing diagnostic- intervention programs" 
in Oakland, T. (Ed# ) Psydiological and Educational Assessment of 
Minority Children ^ New lotlc: Bnmner/Masel, 1977. 

Mercer, J. R. SC»4PA: System of I>falticultural Pluralistic Assessment. 
Technical Manual. New lork: Psychological Corporation, 1979. 

Mick, D. B. Assessment Procedures and Birollment Patterns of Hispanic 
Students in Special Education and Gifted Programs. Dissertation, 
Ohio State University, 1902. 

Morris, J. '*Vlhat tests do schools use with Spanish-speaking students?'* 
Integrated education^ March- April, 1977, 1^(2), 21-37. 
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Mowder^ B. strategy for the asseeement of bilingaal handicaj^d 
children". Psycholog7 la the 8diools> January. 1980, Vol. 17(l)# 

Nuttall, Vasques-Ena & Landurand, Patricia. '*A Study of Hainstreamed 
LB? Studento vith handicape in BLlingoal Claaarooni.^* Ibpubliahed 
BBsearch Docummt, OBEHIA, 1963. 

Oakland, T. k Matuack, P. '^Using testa in nondisnriminatoxy assessment"* 
in Oakland, T. (Ed.), foycfaological and educational assessment of 
minority children. New lork: Brunner/Haxel, 1977* 

Olmedo, E.L. 'Testing linguistic minorities '. Jn Glaser & Bond (Eds.) 
Concepts, Policy, Practices, and Research. Merican Psychologist. 
October 1981, Vol. ^6^10), 1078-1085. 

PtepitonCi Hmy. Qiildren in cooperatimand corig)etition. Lexington, 
Mass.. O.C. Heath and Company, 1900. 

Plata, M. Assessment, placement, and programming of bilingual except 
tional pSpils: A pxactical approach / naston, Virginia: Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1962. 

. 

Popham, W. J. St HuseK, T. R. Implications of criterion-referenced 
measurement. Journal of Educational Measurement. 1969, Vol.^ 
pp. 1-9. 
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Abbott, .-Dbert, !c Petersen, Patricia. "Learning Disabilities - They're 
All Around rou. " Paper presented at Ihtemational Bilingual- aicultural 
Slucation Conference, 2iicago, Illinois,. :!ay 1975, pp. 2-12. 

This article discussed the diagnostic-educational procedure with the 
bilingual-biculgural child. The following major cultural and ' 
linguistic diffezsnces are discussed: language, fandl/ structure, 
values, and learning styles. Ih summazy, the authors conclude that 
learning disabilities transcend linguistic and cultural barriera. 

^^Vl' aLK^^' h "^gcial auea tion for Exeeotional Bilingual St.udent3t 
A .-{andbook for Educators, ttn^^.^..^^, — ^iHn ^nirnnlroo/TlJifojl 
National Origin Desegwgation Assistance Center, 1982. 

This handbook addresses seven na;?or areas: the legal rights of excep- 
tional bilingual students, categories of exceptionality with special 
considerations for the bilingual child, assessment of exceptional 
bilingual students, parental involvement, program options for excep- 
tional bilingual students, and special education services for 
exceptional students. 

A Position Stateme nt on Nonbiased Assessment of Culturally Different 
aildren. .Tsgion 9 T ask Group on ttenbiaaed Assessment . Hightstown, 
N.J. : Northeast Area leamir«? aesource Center, 1976. (ERIC Document 
-eproduction Service Ito. ED 13c 821) 

Intended for educntional assessors, school administrators, and those 
involved in the education of teachers and assessors, this manual presents 
guidelines for nonbiased ed-^caticnal assessment of culturally different 
children. Three ma.'or issues are addressed: standaniization of tests 
tnorms, validity, reliability and criterion- rsferenced techniques): 
educational assessors (bias in testing, cooperation, rapport, theoretical 
^nfr '"^owledge and communication and recommendations), 

and funding and legislation (PubUc Law 9U-U2 and recommendations). 
Included is a 10-page guide for nonbiased snd nondiscriminatoiy assess- 
ment of the culturally different child, which can be used as a resource 
by assessors before, during, and after the evaluation of referred 
cnildren. 

/vTmstrong, R. A. "Tests bias from the ion- Anglo viewpoint : A Critical ' 
c\-?uut:cn of intelligence test items by members of three cultural 
15P2^ ' ^ssQ^'tatio n Abstracts Intez-national . 1972, ii(li-A), 

This study sought to ex;imine bias in standardized testing by having 
.T.embers of .ninorlty groups comment cn test samples, /ifter adminis- 
tering items from intelligence tests to them, the author asked 
members of three cultural minorities to evaluate the fairness of 
tne sample, fia a coT.pazlson, a small group of Anglos were asked 
to respond to, and assess for non- Anglo bias, the same items. 

Arrey, k. D. "Some comments on culture fair tests." 
1572, 2£(3), U33'UhB. 



Personnel Psychology. 



In this paper the author critjcally examines culture fair tests. He 
argues that culture fair tests: measure different psychological 
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functions thsn traditional tests, va^' considerably in format, ma/ 
possibly increase the differential between culturally disadvantaged 
nnd more advsntoged studfints, hare questionable item content because 
it isn't certain yet which type of items the culturally disadvantaged 
perform better on, and they have not yet been proven to have higher 
validity than traditional tests. The author concludes that the 
eliminaticn of group differences on tests is futile and calls for 
studies of the behavioral significance of test differences. 

Backman, 'Margaret. -Patterns of Mental Abilities: Ethnic, socioeconomic, 
and Sex afferences." Arorican Educational Seseareh Journal. January 
1972, ^\l)i 1-12. 

This paper presents research that documents that sex may play a greater 
role in the development of patterns of mental abilities than either 
ethnicity or 5ES. 

Ballard, Joseph. -Pjblic law 91i-Hi2 and Section $0h. Uhdewtanding what 
they are and are not", GEO, 1977. 

This paper explains and clarifies key aspects of P.L. 9!i-lli2 and 
Section 50li. 

Bela, Helene F. Assessing Learning DisabiUties in tenns of Cultural 
Background. " California itate Department of fflucation. ftvchologieal 
Services Depart-ment. East s^riA \Mnr> Wgh pi^trlrt, I99l" 

The author discusses a. project which represents a model that is pro- 
posed as an intermediate step in on-going development of a culture- 
fair model for assessing the learning and behavior probleno of 
adolescents. Ih this model, diagnosis is re-centered from the 
traditional focus on variables assumed to be within the youth, to 
a focus on the j-outh as a person vrtio is developing within a total 
learning space. Jn this model information about the child's 
specific cultural and social patten.s being transmitted to the 
student is sought and evaluated. 

Bereiter, r,. future of individual differences.' Harvard Eauca- 

li^Mi-BezifiSb 1969, J2.(2), 310-318. 

Binted. response to A. R. Jensen's '"How Much Can Vfe Doost IQ and 
Scholastic Achievement?" (1969). Suggests that as a function of 
various factor.? of a complex society, individual differences in 
intelligence will become more consequential. Discusses Jensen's 
proposal for educational programs. Outlines possible implications 
of early education experiments and educationally induced 10 gains. 

Bergan, J. R., i Parra, 5. B. "Variations in IQ testing and instruction 
and the letter learning and achievement of Anglo snd bilingual Mex- 
ican- A.T.erican children." Journal of Sducaticnal Ps.'/chology. December 
1979, 71(6). 819-826. 

Investigates the effects of variations in language of test adminis- 
tration on IQ, learning and achievement in Anglo and bilingual I-iexican 
American preschool children. Purpose is to examine the relationship 
between IQ and academic learning under varying instructional conditions. 
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Hypothesites that variations in the language of test administration 
influence IQ performance. This was supported. 

Sextan, John S., St Parra, Elena B. "Variations in IQ Testing and 
Instruction and the Letter Leazning and Achievement of Anglo and 
Bilingual Maxican-Anerican Children. •• Jou rnal of Educational " 
f?Kh9l9g:r. Januar/ 1579, JiI6), 819-82S. 

Investigates the effects of variations in language of test adminis- 
tration on IQ, learning and achievement in Anglo and bilingual 
^iexican American preschool children. Bitpose is to examine the 
relationship between 10 and academic learning under vaiying 
instpactional conditions. Hypothesizes that variations in the 
language of test administration influence IQ performance. This 
was supported. 

Bergin, Victoria. Special Education Needs in Bilingual Programs. 
Mer America Research Associates, Inc., National Learning House 
for Bilingual Education. 

This document reviews bilingual special education from an historic 
review, parent and community support, teacher training and program 
implementation. 

Bemal, E. M., Jr. "Ihtroduction: p^rrspectives on nondiscriminatory 
assessment." ]h T. Oakland (ed. ), Psychological and educational 
assessment of minority children. New York: Brunner/Maiel, 2ic.. 
1977, xi-xLv. 

Introduces problems in assessment and placement of minority child- 
ren in special education programs. Distinguishes between testing 
and assessment. Outlines problems of misclassification of children 
and need for sensitivity to expressions of cultural behavior. 
Discusses need to build upon cultural strengths of minority children. 

Berry, J. W. "Radical cultural relativism and the concept of intelligenc 
In J. W. Berry & P. R. Dasen (eds.), Oulture and cognition! readinya 
in cross-cultural ps ychologv. London: Me^ihuen & Co., Ltd., 1971i, 



pp. 22S-229. 



Theoretical article dealing with consequences of generalizing 
Western concept of intelligence to other cul lures. Outlines need 
for investigation of culturally indigenous ideas of cognitive 
competence and wide sampling of behaviors to determine individual's 
skills. Outlines growth cf Western concept of intelligence '\is- 
torically. Discusses valuing of different cognitive behaviors 
across cultures. 

Eiesheuvel, S. "The nature of intelligence: somei practical implica- 
tions of its measurement." ]h j. w. Berry St P. R.- Dasen (eds.), 
gilture and cog nition: readings in cross-cultural psychology. 
London: «9thuen i Oo., Ltd., 1971i, pp. 221-221i. 

fieviews concepts of general intelligence, primary mental abilities, 
and development of specific skills. Discusses influence of environ- 
ment and culture, measurement of intelligence, and use of a 
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^•common test' ' to predict adaptive behavior. Discusses conditions 
for test use including behavioral criterion and consistent validity 
among differing groups. 

Slachford, Jean S. "A Teacher views criterion-referenced tests." 
Today's aiucation. March-April ,\975, iL P* 36. 

Points teachers must consider as they become part of the National 
I-favement toward criterion-referenced tests^ and a plea for proper 
inservice education. 

3owles, S., i Ointis, H. -IQ in the U.S. class stmcture." Social 
Policy, Double issue: November/December 1972, January/Februazy 
^973t & 5), 65-96. 

Discusses the role of IQ in the class structure. Gives brief 
review of the 10 controversy, with special attention to the 
social consequences of intelligence differentials among races 
and social classes. Summarizes research related to the economic 
inportance of IQ. 

Bruner, Jerome, & Cole, IHchael. "Cultural differences and indifferences 
about psychological processes." National Society for the Study of 
Education Yearbook on Early Childhood Education. 1972. ^p~667.R7f,. 

This article discusses difference and deficit hypothesis that have 
been used to explain the intellectual performances of students who 
are culturally different. The central thesis of the article derives 
from a reexamination of the distinction between competence and 
performance. The problem is to identify the range of capacities 
readily manifested in different groups and then to inquire whether 
the range is adequate to the individual's needs in various cultural 
settings. From this viewpoint, cultural depreviation represents a 
special case of cultural difference that arises vten an individual 
is faced with demands to perform in a manner incoiisisteat with 
his past experiences. 

Sry-en, D. 11, "Special education and the linguistically different 
child. •• Scceptional liildren. 197U, j^Oji 589-599. 

The author reviews thR literature tc support the contention that a 
disproportionate number of minority group children are placed in 
special classes because of biased placement tests. Noted are 
recent court challenges and criticisms of special class placement 
as both educationally unsound and racially discriminatory. 

Budoff, M., Gorman, L. , i Oimon, H. An educational test of learning 
potential assessment with Spanish speaking youth. (Vol. J^, No. 71). 
Caml3ridge, >iiss.: Research institute for Educational Problems, 
197U. (ERIC Document -eproduction Service No. ED .108 ii36) 

The authors compared the predictive ability of certain learning 
potential (LF) and IQ tests with 5U low- income Spanish-speaking 
students (grades 2 through 6) in a transitional bilingual urban 
school. The Raven l? procedure, the Semantic Test of intelligence, 
the Wechsler Jhtelligencs Scale for (3iildren (WI3C) in Spanish, 
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and the WISC Vbcabulaiy Subtest in Spanish and Shglish were admin- 
istered to the children* 



Cattell, ?^ 3* " Are I.Q* tests intelligent'?" R sycholo<r/' Today. 
?farch 1968, pp. 56-62 • 

« 

Proposes two kinds of intelligence, fluid and crystalised. Discusses 
research, definitions, measurement, and development of culture- 
fair tests based uDon fluid-ability measurement* Discusses correla- 
tion between the two factors, prediction value, effect of age« 
Pro\'ldes several tables and graphs, including exan?)les of culture- 
fair test items « 



Oervantes, R. A,. Problems and alternatives in testing y^xiean 
American students. Washington, DHSVJ/National Institute 

of Sducation, 197k* (ERIC Document Jkproduction Service No* 
ED 093 951) 

The problems of using standardized tests with Kexican-Aoerican 
students, particularly the problem of ''ethnic validity,*' are 
reviewed* lhadequate norm group representation, cultural bias, 
and language bias are purported by the author to be the most 
conunon faults of standardised tests* The elimination of stan- 
dardized testing as a principal means of individual or minority 
group oriented educational program assessment is suggested* 

Chinn, P. ••The Exceptional Minority Child: Issues and Some Answers*" 
The Council for Exceptional Children, April 1979, pp* 532-536* 

This article briefly addresses some of the issues in identifying 
the exceptional minority child, the issues of fostering a positive 
self concept, motivating the exceptional minority child and 
developing teacher sensitivity is discusned* 

Oohen, Alan* ''Some Learning Disabilities of Socially Disadvantaged 
Puerto Sican and Negro Children*" ERIC Document, pp. 37-lil. 

The findings of several tests are used to describe some learning 
disabilities nnd patterns common in lower-class Puerto RLcan and 
riegro children* In particular, perceptual dysfunction is pointed 
to /IS 3 major cnnsal factor in the reading problems of the disadvan- 
taged* ■ 

Cohen, R. A* "Conceptu/a styles, culture conflict, and nonverbal tests 
SL^S^!^^^^^*"^^^*" ^^-'^Qrtcan M thropolQgist. October 1969, 11(5 )> 

Two incompatible conceptual styles are identified, relational and 
qnnl./tic. Theoretical research discussion on (1) incompatibility 
in conceptual styles as a notable indicator of ^'culture conflict." 
(2) characteristics that distinguish such conflict from "deprivation 
and "culture difference** and (3) styles of conceptual organization 
as culture bound characteristics. Includes sixteen references and 
•taxonomy of test response characteristics and socio -behavioral 
correlates of conceptual styles." 
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OJhen, Jtosalie. "Concsptual Styles, Jilture Conflict, and Non-verbal 
jSsI °82£!856^^^*""*" • American Anthropoloelsl^. October 1969, 

Two Incofiipatlble conceptual st/les are Identified, relational and 
analytic. Theoretical research discussion on (1) imcompatlbili'tv 
in conceptual styles as a notable indicator of culture conflict, 
(2) char«cteristic3 that distlnffiish such conflict from "deprivation' 
and -culture difference," 2nd (3) styles of conceptual organisation 
as culture bound characteristics. 

"Culture, cognition and I.n. testing." National Elementar-/- 
ft-incmal . :iarch-Apni 1975, Sldh), 1x9-52. ^^fflyary 

Discusses role of past experience as primary factor influencing 
perfornance on achievement and ability tests, aassroom viewed 
as representative of specific culture and relationship to cultural 
difierences of children, /uthor notes that responses often depend 
upon .amiliailty with words, content of problem, -and home culture. 
Mscusses tests as measure of past experience, not general ability: 
discusses implications for education. 

Components of the s'rste m of multleuXtural pluralistic assessment 
^■^Q'"^^^' The Psychological Corporation. Mew York: Harcourt. 
Brace c: Jovanovich, lie., 1978. 

30HPA (Syster. of .••tilticultural Pluralistic Assessment^, developed 
by Jane .'fercer, and normed on 2085 Califomla school children, is 

°^ research designed to more accurately 
establish a child's learaing potential. SOMPA includes measures 
of physical functioning (the Medical Model) adjustment and 10 

System I'bdel) and acculturation (the Pluralistic I-todel). 
sCfPA's unique quality is the consideration of 10 as a measure of 
«f l«^™i"S, not. potential. Learning potential is 

established by comparing a child's performance with that of 
children with similar levels of acculturation, and adjusting the 
xo accoixlingljr, 

Condon, Z. Peters, J. v. Suiro-Puss, C. Special Education and the 
hignanic giild; Giltural Persoecti'/gs. Teachers Jorps Jttd- Atlantic' 
Network, Temple 'Jniversity, Philadelphia, Tenn., 1979. 

This document presents the problems of identification, assessment, 
evaluation and placement as they apply to exceptional Spanish 
J^H^i?! i!?®!!*f \ The authors discoss the linguistic and cultural 
v.-rLnbUs which interact with and .-effect the educational process 
with respect to Spanish-speaking children. The reader is made 

IZZJ^J Hll^J^*^"/"*^ cultural interference in the educational 
process and guidelines for meeting the spedalired needs of excep- 
tional Spanish-speaking students are suggested. 

Oorman, L. !: Budoff, M. -Factor strictures of Spanish-speakine and 
non-Spanish-speaking children on i&ven's Progressive Matrices. 
BJucational it Psycholo gical >feasurement, , 197^, ^(U), 977-981. 
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The authors .performed a factor analysis of the Haven Progressive 
Matrices for 228 Spanish-speaking and 2U3 English-speaking students 
to determine if the test measured the same factors in both groups* 
Four factors were identified; continuity and reconstruction of 
simple and conplex stnctnres, discrete pattern coipletions, 
reasoning by analogy, and simple continuous pattern completion.- 
The last factor was distinct only for the Bigiish- speaking group, 
as it merged with discrete pattern completions with the Spanish- 
speaking students. The authors conclude the Raven measured the 
same characteristics with both groups. 

Coulopoulos, D., !c De Geoige, G. Current Methods and Practices of 
School Psychologists in the Assessment of Linguistic Kinoritv 
Children. Massachusetts Department of Education, Division of 
Special Education, 1982. 

This study presents the current state of the art in Massachusetts 
as it pertains to the ethnic minority child. The authors provide 
a description of current practices and test use based on the 
findings of a survey tiiey conducted of the school psychologists 
in Massachusetts communities having a bilingual program. 

Cbulter, W. A., i Morrow, M. W. Adaptive Behavior; Qpneepta and 
Measurements. New York: Grume 4 Stratton, 1978. 

The authors present the LTiportance of adaptive behavior In deter- 
mining the presence or absence of a handicap bias such as place- 
ment bias, item bias, and f^st bias are discussed. Definitions 
of adaptive behavior, and sur/ey results of what practitioners 
think about adaptive behavior are presented. 

Creating Awareness of Test 3ias ; A Training Package. King of 

Pnssia, Ta.: National I/jaming ftesource Center of Pennsylvania, 



This is a program designed for inservicing educators involved in 
the assessment of exceptional children. The packet contains eight 
simulated assessment activities intended to alert users to the 
problems of culture-fair testing and to potential souroes of test 
bias. The li5-page document includes guidelines for group dis- 
cussion of each of the simulations. A narrative portion contains 
an overview of test bias, key issues in testing minority children, 
and methods for coping with the problem. 

Cress, J. V/, •'Cognitive and personality testing use and abuse." 
Journal of American Indian Education. 197Ut 13(3). 16-19. 

The writer argues that cognitive testing among American Ihdian 
students has valid though limited usefulness. Although scores 
on cognitive tests may not be interpreted as valid estimates 
of capacity or intellectual potential, they may be seen as 
accurate predictors of academic success within the dominant 
culture. Personality tests, on the other hand, stand in need 
of demonstrated validity among American Indian populations. 
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Oi'Tiins, Jim. "Tests* Achievement, nnd Bilingual Students." Focus 
ygtional Clearinghouse for Bilingual Sducation , No* ^ February 



The author contends that the implicit identification of adequate 
surface structure control with "Snslish proficiency" leads teachers 
to eliminate lack of English proficiency as an explanatoxy variable, 
consequently, low academic performance on test scores among minority 
language students are attributed to deficiencies in the student or 
his or her background experiences. 

Darlington, R. B. Is Culture-Fairness Ob.lective or Subjective? Paper 
presented at symposium of annual meeting of ;imerican Education 
research Association New Orleans, La,, February- Harch 1973. (ERIC 
Document ^production Service No. ED 080 601) 

The search for an objective, culture-free test is doomed to failure 
except in the special case ^ere different cultural groups have the 
same mean scores on the criterion variable to be predicted by the 
test. In the general case, it can be shown that no test (except one 
with the rate quality of perfect validity) can meet aU the criteria 
reasonably expected of a "culture-fair" test. 

De Avila, E. A*, 4 Havassy, B. I.Q. Tests and Minority Children. 
^istin, Tex. : Dissemination Center for Bilingual Bicultural 
Education, 197U. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 109 261) 

Test publishers and the nsers of standardised IQ and summar^'-score 
achievenent tests have failed to consider the problems associated 
with testing the minority child. Since* the results of these tests 
are used to determine the educational, economic, and social future 
of children, a harder look at the minority child's cultural back- 
ground is essential. 

De Avila, E. A., i Havassy, B. "The Testing of Minority Children - a 
neo-Piagetian Approach Today's Education, November- December 197U. 
ii 72-75. 

Examines limitations of standard 10 tests for minority children. 
Proposes alternative assessment model. Discusses research on neo- 
Piagetian measures of cognitive development with Mexican American 
and other children in four South-western states. Outlines use of 
computerized system for informational and instractional needs, 
including individualized programs for each child tested^ 

De Avila, Edward. »*!-tiinst reaming Ethnically and Linguistically Different 
CJiildren: An exercise in Paradox or a New Approach?- l-binst reaming 
and the Mnority Oiild. LT I on Special Education, Ifeston, Va. : 
The :X)uncil for 3cceptional (Jiildren, 1976, pp. 93-10?. 

The author begins by critically evaluating the current approaches to 
mainstream testing and contends that because of these limitations, 
he attempted to develop an assessment system built on the theories 
of Piaget. The PAPT information system is described as an attempt 
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to provide a new direction which meets the needs of educators as 
well as the needs of ethnically and linguistically different child- 



ren. 



De Avila, E., i Havassy, B. "Plagetian alternative to I.Q.: Mexican- 
American study.- In N. Hobbs (ed. ) Issues in the aassificatioh of 



Aceptional Chil dren, 
pp. 21i5-265. 



San Francis col Jossey-Sass fublishera, 1975, 



The authors discuss the Fiagetian theory of intellectual development 
in contrast to the theories of Jensen and .^mirez. Following this 
discussion is a coniprehensive description of the field study of 
Fiagetian measures. The authors conclude that the lack of congnience 
between the neo- Fiagetian and standardized measures points to 
problems associated with schools and curriculum and children should • 
not be penalized for these problems. 

De George, G. P. 'Steps in the Development of a Criterion- flsferenced 
Test. The BiUngual Journal . February 1977, 1.(2), 7-10. 

Outlines basic steps involved in writi.ns criterion-refereDced 
tests and indicate their preferred use. Practical approach : pro- 
vides teachers with information lAereby instructional decisions can 
be made regarding individual studftnts. 

liissc-Klnation and As3essr.ent Jrin^^r Tor Bilingual Silucation. I.Q. 
Tes^s sn:^ : -ar.orit.r fhjl/.lren. iustin, Texas; DisseninationlHd 
Assessment -Senter for Bilingual Education, 1976. 

This publication demonstrates point by point the inadequacies of I.Q. 
testing for Spanish-speaking children and children of other minorities. 
Designed for use by ed'i?ntors, this edition pixjvides useful informa- 
tion about tests of intelligence bnsed on ti-anslations j ethnic norms; 
and other elements that arc not equaUy familiar to minority group 
children. The -uthoi-:? present the problems involved in I.Q. testing 
and provide suggestions for solving these problems. 



rishran, Deutsch, M., Hognn, L., Ilorth, 



;u, i Vihiteman, M. Guidelines 



for tecting T.jncritr g roup children. ;nn Arbor, Mich.: Society for ^ 
the r.vchologiral otudy of jocial Issups, 1963. (EiilC Document 
Reproduction iervice :io. SD COl 6h?) 

Standi! rcized tests currently in use present a number of difficulties 
with dis advantaged minority groups. They may not provide reliable 
differentiation In the range of minority grciup scores. The lower- 
class child will tend to be less verbal, less self-confident, less 
notiv-ntorl toward academic achievement, less competitive intellectually, 
less Gxposed to sti.-aulutlng nateilals in the home, less knowledgeable 
about the world, and more fearful of strangers than the middle-class 
child. 

Fitsgobhcn, T. J. The Use of standardized Instmments with Urban and 
:3.noritr-i?rov.D pupi is . N'ew i'ork: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1971. 
(S^IG Document i'^prcduction Sen'icc No. ED 068 5C5) 
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The iiarcourt *^race Jovanovitch Test ?^partment has expreaaed concern 
about administering atandardixed teats to uroan and minority group 
pupils* It has called for modification <of test development procedures 
to insure that the instruments are valid and appropriate* Areas 
of concern include selecting appropriate norms and the testing of 
those pupils i^ose native language is not Snglish* The author claims 
test developers have a responsibility to consider issues of test 
interpretation and use of test results* Infonnation on the effective 
conmnication of standardised test information to the commuinity 
is included* 

Powles, ^. R., Kimple, J. ' . '♦Language Tests and the "disadvantaged*^ 
reader/' '^^^r^Anr Vnri^, 1972, 11(3), 183-195* 

The authors examine the validity and cultural bias of three standard 
tests of lin^iistic skill. Included were the Vepman Test of 
Auditor,' Disorimination (nbility to distinguish sounds of language)* 
Harrison- Stroud fading readiness Profiles (diagnostic device for 
placing children in school), and Illinois Test of Psychollnguistic 
Ability* A discussion of the literature and research on reading 
reveals that the tests do little to indicate how children function^ 
It is concluded, instead, that the tests help perpetuate a cycle 
of branding minority-group children as failures, and then calling 
for inaporopriate remediation* 

Frederiksen, II. Itow to t^ll if a test m Msnms the same thing in 
difff?rftnt caltureg, Princeton, :KJ.i Educational Testing Service, 
1976* (saiC No. ED 131 093) 

A number of i^ys of dote mining Aether a test measures the same 
thinf in different cultures are examined. I-iethods range from 
si-nple techniques to those reauiring statistical and psychologi- 
cal knowledge. 

Gartner, Alan; Greer; Colinj i -lessman, Frank, (eds.). The ?few 
Assaults on Eoualitr; IQ and Social Stratificatton. New fork: 
Harper i How, 197U* 

Nine experts examine the past and present of the I,Q, controversy 
and draw some important conclusions about the role of I,Q, in 
society. 

C-avillan-Torres, E. "Feview of literature on assessment instruments 
used with limited Biglish proficient Hispanic children suspected 
of having handicaps", undated. 

The author reviews specific assessment instruments in view of 
their appropriateness for use with minority groups. commendations 
for improving assessment practices with limited Piglish proficient 
Hispanic children are presented. 



Cerr/, :•!• H. "Cultural myopia: The need for a corrective lens.** 
.Journal of School iSYcholo^r, 1973, Ji(li), 307-315* 



The author discusses the reconmendations of a Department of Health, 
Education, and Vfclfare taak force for implementing the antidiscriin- 
ination provision of a 1970 Office for avil Rights memorandum. 
The memorandum prohibited discrimination against minority children 
resulting from failure to recognise their differing linguistic 
and cultural identity characteristics. ;issigning children to * 
classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of measures and 
evaluations of English language skills was prohibited. The task 
force recommended that school districts be notified of possible 
discriminatory practices and suggested procedures to correct 
these practices. 

Gonzales, 0. "Language, culture, and exceptional children." 
Scceptlonal fl>ilrir..n. y^y 197^, pp. 555.570. 

This paper presents the role of linguistics in the edticational 
assessment of culturally different children. The linguistic and 
cultural bias of K) tests as well as the role of adaptive be- 
havior and community acceptance in minority groups are discussed. 
Note is made of tJie difficulty of identifying gifted chUdren who 
are culturally different. 

Goslin, David A. Teachers an d Testing. Kew lork: HxsseU Sage 
Foundation, 1967. 

An exploratory study of the uses of standardised tests in schools, 
teacher's experience with tests and testing, their attitudes and 
roles. 

Green, Donald ibss, i Draper, John F. "Exploratory studies of bias 
in Achievement Tests." ERIC DCCU.'ffiTJT. September 1972. 

This paper considers the question of bias in group administered 
academic achievement tests, bias which is iniierent in the instni- 
ments themselves. A body of data on the test of performance of 
three disadvantaged minority groups — norther urban black; 
southern rural black; and southwestern Mexican Americans as 
samples in contrast to white advantaged groups in the same regions, 
was analysed using five different general methods for examining 
tests for bias. * 

Green, Donald Ross. Racial and athnic Bias in Test ConstP Jction. 
.-fcnterey, California] McGraw-Hill, n.d. 

Adapted from a federally fUnded study of the same title. The 
researcher found the need for changes in test construction pro- 
cedures to prodtice unbiased instruments and suggests that 
research should be a standard part of producing a test. 

Greenblatt, J. "LQ. testing and minority youth." University of 
Washington, Seattle, 1979. Paper done for Educational Psychology 

.^search on IQ testing anong Oiicano, Black and American Didian 
students is examined. Provides several explanations for low 
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national average K for minorities. Offers some suggestions and 
alternatives for culture free test. Ihtexpretation of 10 tests 
in schools is investigated. 



Greenlee, Ifcl. "Specifying the Needs of a Jilingual Developmentally 
Disabled Population: Issues and Case Studies." ERIC DoiaJMEW T. 
Februazy 1980. , 

This paper concentrates on reviewing what has been reported about 
••normal" bilingual development of Spanish and ihglish Children. 
Sketches of three children vrtio mi^t be called bilingual, but 
who show various developmental problems and a diverse set of 
abilities. These sketches illustrate the heterogenuity of 
linguistic skills and different program requirements of bilingual 
developmentally disabled children. 

Harber, Jeon a. "The Bilingual Child with Learning Problems." ERIC 
Clearinghouse, The Souncil for Stceptional Oiildren. Iteston, 
Virginia: 1976, pp. 2-5. 

This paper reviews the research on the bilingual child with learning 
problems. The author notes that a disproportionately large number 
on non-aiglish speaking children are placed in special education 
classes for the e<iucable mentally retarded, and that this group is 
underrepresented in classes for the learning disabled. It is 
suggested that appropriate tools for evaluating these children be 
developed and programs planned. 

Havighurs',, R. J. "'.ihat are the cultural differences vhieh may affect 
perforrtance on intelligence tests?" m A. Davis (ed.), ThtelligBno* 
and cultural differences; a study of cultural Imnminj anrf prr>^lf>n i 
SO l Tlng , (iicago: University of Oiicago Press, 1951, pp. 16-21. 

Examines role of social class as determiner of experience and 
performance on -'■.ntelligence tests. Identifies three types of 
culture in U.S . Examines home, family, community and school 
contexts. Provides analysis of characteristics of upper 
middle and lower classes which appear relevant to test performance 
and resulting cultural differences. 

Hilliard, A. G., III. 'tnndardization ^nd cultural tins as impediments 
to the scientific study and validation of 'Intelligence." Jonmal 
of .^gearch and jeyeloonent in tyiuraMnn. winter 1979, 12(2), ^7-58. 

Dcimines standardized 13 tests validity and utility as scientific 
assessment device. Outlines Issues involving race stereotyping, 
test norms, content, and cultural and linguistic bias. Identifies 
problems regarding predictive value, diagnostic misuse, and 
statistical .-nal:/sis of tests. Proposes rethinking of both 
testing and the constrict of "intelligence" itself. 



Kolxen, Xilton Q., ♦< Docter, I-dchard. Eauestlonal and Psychological 
Xgg-rjJgf IJew lork: ?jssell S3ge Foundatior., I?72. 

An evaluative stud;' of the testing industry, its products, tad how 
they are used, with action rj:oo=s:en.datio.-3 for ihose -^o ioTluence 
gatekeepers of our society. 

Hunt, J. M. Psychological aasgssncit eduontion and aocial class. 
rrora the JiLs^o'-'rj. :onference on the ifi^^l and iiucatioaal Oon- 
scquftnoes of the Intelligent!? bating .h/ement:' Handicapped 
aiildren and :aLnority Grouo Jiildrcn. 1?72. (£aiC Document 
ifeoroduction Serrice :io. 3i 077 

The origins of nonn-refert3nc«?d testing and the arguments against 
its use are s'-iwaxd 2e<'. in this paper. The irjplications of the 
interactionists' view cf heredity and earironxent are also 
examined. Alternative achymes for osychological assessment vrtiich, 
the author claL-ns, could ffiidf. hhe teaching process and encourage 
ingenuity in teaching, are outlined. Tooics such as the concept 
of intelligence snd the effect of achievement and motivational 
aubononyr, maturation and <»jcDerience, and race and social class 
differences on 10 scores are discussed. 

Jdentificntion of "ia s in Testing; a .-hecicllst and Oi]fit>. The 
:ifltion9l Learning Hesource Center of Penn., 500 Valley Forge 
Plasa, King of Prusaia, penn. 19UC6. 

This guide re'^ews the evaluation of tests for culture faizneas 
f ron five oersoectives : tt>7hnical adequacy, item content, testing 
conditions, characteristics of the child, and examiner character- 
istics. 



1.3. Tssts nnd :HnoriV.' -^lildrr.n. rcvelooed by Miltilingual Assess- 
ment Program, Stockton, JA., Austin, Texas: DA CBE. (1971i). 

This pi'bl?.cflticn -iensnstrates tiie inadequacies of 10 testing for 
Spanish-speaking children ^nd other minority children. Infoma- 
tion about testa of iutelligence based on translations, ethnic 
noras, and other elen'»nt3 are critically discussed. The authors 
offer suggestions for solving these oirjblems. 

Jara.nillo, M. Cultural conflict curriculum and the exceptional child.' 
Exceptional (Hildren. 197U, pp. 505-587. 

The author asscr' s that there is a special need for teachers to 
realize that there will be cultural conflicts between themselves 
and some of their students, to try to understand different cultures, 
and to use these differences to enrich the education of all their 
students. 
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Jensen, a. a. 3htol?.lgencg. learning ability, and socioeconomic 
■S^ayjs,. Paper Presented at a synposiuni by the Anerican Educa- 
tional :fese.'«rch Association, Chicago, 19/58. (ERIC Document 
Heproduction Service S 023 725) 

Dlscassed are the theoretical explanations of the observation that 
low 10, low socioeconomic status children appear to be brighter 
in certain ways than low 10 middle-class youngsters. The two 
different theories of IP as a function of socioeconomic status— 
srA-lronmental or cultural '/s. gsnctically deternlned biological 
factors— are evaluated. Also presented is a discussion of the 
importance of cultural bins in tests and of the" various corre- 
lations of 10 and learning tests. 

Jensen, H. . 4 fiosenf eld, L. 3. "Influence of mode of presentation, 
ethnicity, and social class on teachers' evaluations of students." 
Journal of Educational Psvcholotry. /lugust 197U, ii(U), 5UO-5U7. 

Investigates transmission and influence of ethnic and social class 
stereotyping on teachers' judgments of students. Teachers rated 
students on evaluative criteria after various types of videotape 
presentations of lower and middle class Anglo, Black, and Oiicano 
children. Findings indicate ratings are affected by node of pre- 
sentation, ethnicity and social class. 

Johnson, D. L.. & Johnson, c. A. -Comparison of four intelligence 
tests used with culturally disadvantaged children. " _&ycholoeisal 
Jaeorts, 1971, 28(1), 209-210. — ^ 

aesponses to three brief intelligence tests, the Slosson intelli- 
gence Test, the Feabody Picture Vocabulaiy Test, and the Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man Test, were compared with scores on the Stanford-Binet 
for 29 Head Start Children. Correlations with the S-B ranged from 
.79 to .6h. The Slosson was judged the best brief substitute for 
the 3-3 in that it correlated .79 with S-B and its mean 10 was 
virtually the same as the S-3 mean. 

Jcnss, n., Gottlieb, J., Guolcir., S., i Ybshida, R. "Svalaating 
:tainstrcaming Programs, Models, Caveats, '5)n3iderations , and 
Guidelines." .Bcceutional children. Kay 1978, pp. 588-601. 

A variety of practical and theoretical issues pertinent to eval- 
uation of mainstreaming programs are presented. The paper concludes 
with a presentation of guidelines for developing and appraising 
mainstream evaluation reports 

Jones, H. Mainstream ing nnd the Minority Child. Leadership Training 
Institute/Special Education, The Council for Exceptional Children. 
Iteston, Virginia: 1976. 

This book provides conceptualizations, strategies, and techniques 
for teaching minori'^y students in mainsti-eam settings. Theoretical 
questions are balanced with practical concerns in areas ranging 
from fundamental issues involved in testing minority children to 
parental perspectives of mainstreaming. 
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Kagan, J. S. "Inadequate evidence oad illoRical conclusions 
Harvt-^rd jH ucational .-b^/iew. Spring 1969. 39 (2 k 27U-277* 

Invited response to Jensen's "Ho:-! Much dan We Boost 10 and 
Scholastic Achievement?" (1969)* Criticises conclusion that 
if a tniit is under genetic control, then differences between • 
populations are due to genetic factors • Cites studies of 
identical twins which indicate environmental effect. Dis- 
cusses possible effect of mother-child interaction on IQ 
scores. 

Kennedy, Graeme. '^The Langiinge of Tests for loung Oiildren." 

The Laneuage aiucation of Minority Children: Selected !teadings. 
B. Spoloky, (ed. ). Newbury House Publishers, a>xbuxy, MA: 
1972. 

In this paper the author annlysen in some det«nil the way that 
tests are often unsuitable for young children and for non 
native speakers of ihglish. 

La Belle, T. A. "Deficit, difference and contextual explanations 
for the school achievement of students from minority ethnic 
backgrounds. UCU Educator. December 1976, 19 (l)^ 25-29. 

Examines three major explanations for the generally low achieve- 
ment on 10 and standardized tests by economically poor ethnic 
minority students, fleviews cultural deficit model and focuses 
on cultural difference and contextual models, cites research 
with various ethnic minority groups. Draws implications for 
types of changes proposed in testing and educational practices. 

Laos?, L. -rionbiased assessment of children's abilities: hictorical 
anticedents snd current issues." In T. Oakland (ed. ), Psychological 
and educa tional assessment of minority children. New York: Brunner/ 
Mazel, Inc., 1977, pp* 1*20. 

Presents historical perspective on "nonbiased assessment of 
children's abilities." Focus is particularly on conceptual, 
sociological, technical, and ideological development that 
bears most directly on current issues in non-discrininato ry 
assessment. No particular ethnic group identified. 

Learn, M. 2. "Children who are tested in an alien language - mentally 
retarded?" The New ffepublic. May 1970, J^, 17-18. 

Presents evidence that Mexican American students are assigned 
to classes for the mentally retarded because they are given 
culturally unfair 10 tests in Qiglish instead of Spanish. 
Purpose is to show misuse of 10 testing. Chicanes and Blacks 
located in Texas, Colorado and California are subjects of br'.ef 
study. 

I/5cks, N. A., Fletcher, 3. A., i Ifcynolds, D. ?. Language Assessment 
Bistninonts for Limited Ehglish Spenking Students. A Need 
Analj^is. Department of Health, Education and Vfelfare, National 
Institute of Siucation, Washingington, D*C.: 1978. 
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This report provides information on the adequacy of instruments 
available for assessing the perfomance of limited- iinglish^speaking 
students and indicates areas of need. The report is divided into 
three sections: The first section is current priorities in the 
development and dissemination of assessment instruments for limited* 
Ehglish spealcing students in grades K*6. The second section cofttains, 
by language group, assessment instruments that were available for 
review, unavailable or under development. The third section contains 
exhibits that indicate the various survey and review instruments 
used by ATR in the conduct of the study. 

longstreth, L. E. "A comment on "Race, IQ, and the middle class" by 
Trotman: rampant false conclusions.'* Journal of Siucational Psy-' 
c hology> August 1978, 70 (U), Ii69-U72. 

The validity of Trotman's (1977) study on ''Race, IQ, and the Middle 
Class" is questioned. Purpose is to show that Trotman 's findings 
are in contrast to a position that assigns some rolts to the genes 
in accounting for racial differences in intelligence. 

MacArthur, R. 3. Mental abilities in cross-cultural context. Paper 
pxxjsented to Department of Psychology Colloquium, McOill University, 
>bntreal, 1966. (ERIC Document fleproduction Service No. ED 02U 7I42) 

Issues involved in testing the mental abilities of non-western, 
nonurban ethnic groups are discussed in this paper. The paper 
revievys conceptions of intelligence and intellectual potential, 
prediction under fixed and adaptive conditions, the question of 
environmental influences, and some formal test factors. Rcairples 
are drawn from African, Canadian Indians, and ^kimo groups. 

^acDDnald, J. 3. "Some moral problems in classroom evaluation/testing." 
The Urban Review. Spring 1975, JJl), 18-27. 

Hentifies five major points regarding the nature and function 
of evaluation in the classroom. Defines moral evaluation and 
suggests teachers' role and responsibility in assessment of 
students. Pro7ides guidelines for appropriate testing and 
discusses social consequences of evaluation, including aspects 
of tracking and school records. 

i4artines, H. (ed. ). Special Education and the Hispanic child. 
ZRIC/7JE Urban a.versity Series, No. 7U. Nil EitIC, Clearing- 
house on Urban Education, August 1981. 

This publiciition is a series of written versions of presenters in 
the Second Anntial Jollcqttium on Hispanic Issues. The following 
major topics covered are: Jose P. and the Right to Bilingual 
Special 31ucation, factors to be considered when assessing bilingual 
Hispanic children, the state of the art in the assessment of Hispanic 
children suspected of handicaps, Puerto iican mother's cultural 
attitudes towtird the use of mental health ser/ices and training 
educators to meet the needs of fllspanic exceptional students. 
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rv^ss^chns^^^.tcj D^pirttncat of Sincntion. :>nua.l for Identification of 

Limitf^ l-S^.glir^h Frofjciency Students vriLth opeciol Necds > :-fassachueetts 
Department of Sducntion, Division ol. Special Blucation, March 1980. 

Ihis manual ia a resource to aid teachers in understanding and 
providing limited Shglish proficient students with appropriate * 
services. It includes sections on observation, modifications in 
thft regtiiar classroom, learning problems, reading, langiiage 
patterns of the child, and general testing procedures. 

McDiatmid, G. L. "The Hazards of Testing Indian Children." ERIC 

DogjMSrrr . 1971. 

Referring principally to Indians on reserves, this summary paper 
discusses the role that poverty, health and nut;.iLtion, social 
conflict, lang»iage, and test motivation olay in relation to in- 
terpretation of test data obtained on Iidian children. . Approaches 
to measurement of the Indian child's mental ability that are 
reported to be promising and discussed. 

>&ndo2a-Friedman, :u "Spanish bilingual students and intelligence 
testing.- Thrast, Association of California School Administrators, 
November 1973^ Jj2), 20-23. 

Outlines 10 test problems for the bilingual and bicultural 
Chicano child. Deals with impact of testing; disproportionate 
number of Chicano children wrongly classified as mentally 
retarded. Discusses cycle of 'low expectation and low 
acliiftvement. Provides historical review of bilingualism 
and testing controversy, citing specific studies. Author 
studies performance of low income Latino and Anglo students 
on Lorge-Thoitidike Intelligence Test. Practical recommenda- 
tions include additional bilingual education projects, use of 
criterion-referenced tests, training programs for bilingual 
specialists. 

Mercer, Jane R, -'I.O.: The Lethan Label. Psycholo/rr Today, 
Vol.^ pp. Uli-U7; 95-97, September 1972. ' 

Kercer contends that schools have the primary responsibility for 
identifying the mentally retarded via the I.Q. test which she 
concludes is inaccurate and unfair. 

>Ssrcer, Jane =. Labeling the Ivfentally itetarjed. Berkeley: Uni'-^rsity 
of California Press, 19b3 

Federi^lly sponsored study of clinical and social system perspectives 
on ^fent3l ftetardation in an American community. 

Mercer, J. R. "A technique to compensate for culture' bias in IQ tests." 
Fhi Delta Kappan . :.&y 1976, ^7(9), p. 632. 

Briefly su:imari2es Jane >!erc9r'3 testing technique SOMPA - 
gystem of i ulticultural Pluralistic Assessment. 
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Ifercer, J, R. ••Sociocultural factors in the educationc.l evaluation 
of 31ack and Chicano children." Presented at the 10th Annual 
Conference on Civil and Human Rights of iSucators and Students. 
V/ashington, D.C.: February- 1972. 

Data from author's research in area of mental retardation 
classification with focus on Chicano and Black children. 
Aldresses biases in assessment procedures, stigma of special 
classes and inadequate programming. Discusses function of IQ 
score on retardation classification, cultural bias of tests, 
definition of mental retardation, and practical alternatives. 
Three references. 

Mercer, J. R. "Oirrent retardation procedures and the psychological 
. and social implications on the i^fexican- American. " A position 
paper for the Southwest Cooperative Sflucational laboratory, 
Albuquerque, N.M.: April 1970. 

Presents findings from research which identifies processes and 
procedures apparently responsible for directing disproportionately 
large numbers of :fexican American children to special education 
classes. Two hypotheses are explored relating to discriminatory 
referral and discriminator/ clinical procedures. Foc^xs is on 
nature of intelligence tests* Sixteen references. 

.•fercer, J. R. SOyJA: 3-/stem of :^ilticultural Pluralistic Assessment. 
Technical Ifanua].. Mew lorlc: Psychological Corporation, 1979. 

Data from author's research in area of mental retardation class- 
ification with focus on Chicano and Black children. Addresses 
biases in assessment procedures, stigma of special classes and 
inadequate progr?imTdng. Discusses function of I.Q, score on 
retardation classification, cultural bias of test, definition 
of mental retardation, and practical alternatives. 

Mgrcer, J. R., i Isseldyke, J. "Designing diagnosti::- intervention 
programs. - In Oakland, T. (ed. ) Psychological and rflucational 
Assessment of Minority Children. New lork: Brunner/Mazel, 
1977, pp. 70-91. 

The authors contend that to develop a nondiscriminatory diagnostic- 
intervention program, a multi model approach is needed. This multi 
model approach should incorporate a medical model, social system 
model, the psychoeducational process model, the task analysis 
model and the pluralistic model. The use of the five models in 
a coherent system allows the educator to know the chad's current 
level of functioning and makes it possible to implement a diagnostic 
intervention approach. 

Hessick, S., i Anderson, S. Educational testing, individual develop- 
"tent. and social rg.=: oonsibllitv. Princeton, RJicational 
Testing Sen'ice, 1970. (sRic Document .^production Service No. 
ED Oii? 003) 



ifecent critioicm contends that educntional and psychological tests 
are unfair and inadequate rtjeasiires of the capabilities of minority, 
poverty, and other educatlcnall/ aliennted groups* The authors 
suggest that there .^tq tvo main issues, the first scientific, the 
second ethical* Is n test a valid measure of the characteristics 
it purports to ^czess for p-.rticular types of individuals in par- 
ticular circumstances? The whole question of test use is examined, 
beginning with whether or not a test should be utilized for a 
specified purpose. 

i-breno, S. 'Problems related to present testing itistruments . " El 
Grito, Spring 1970, pp. 25-28. 

Defines problems? in assessment of !-fexican American children 
using achievement, aptitude and intelligence tests developed and 
normed on Ehglish speiking population. CXitlines concerns re- 
garding validity, reliability, and availability of valid tests 
for Mexican Ar.srican st'irtents. Cites rese^»rch on monolingual 
Spanish speaking and bilingual children indicating inappropriate- 
ness of tests in English. Discusses research involving norms, 
predictive validity and readiness tests. Outlines needs of Spanish 
sumamed children and makes several recommendations. 

.'•brris, J. -'Vjhat Tests do Schools Use with Spanish- Speaking Students?** 
Integrated Diucaticn , :iarch- April 1977, li(2), 21-37. 

The author reports his findings after conducting surveys in sixteen 
city school districts of the .-nost widely txsed tests and procedures 
followed in assessing Spanish speaking students. Ke concludes 
\jith recomniendations districts could follow in order to improve 
the assessment process. 

rbwder, B. "A Strst^gy for the Assessment of Bilingtial Handicapped 
Children.'' Psychology in the Gchools. January 1980, Vol.JJ,(l). 

This paper discusses tho need for nGasuremcnt expcjrts and educators 
"-.0 understanH thnt no one test method is sufficient for the assess- 
•nent of bilingual children. The paper discusses past measurement 
directions :^nd r^.akes recommendations for the assessment of bilingual, 
culturally different children. 

Mirphy, L.' 3. *'The Stranglehold of Norms on the Individual Child." 
aiildhood Education, 1973, ii9(7), 2h3-3h9* 

O'Xr culture *c un;uo-tified reliance- c-\ ::r.mritivc cntego.ries has 
^ho offect or ^roening f-xppcUtions obout children and emphasizing 
their weaknesr:er: and problems, rather thr.n their strengths. Tests 
rrwst be viewed in the context of tho child *s total coping behavior, 
both during Vae- +C3t and in daily Jife. 

Mew Jersey 3t.-»te Department of BJuc^tion. Self- Study Guide for Mon- 
biased A3 3e33:/.ont . ::ew Jersey itate Departaient of Education, 1980. 

This g-iid*? was developed in xccpcnse to increased awareness and a 
need by child study team membei's in New Jersey. The guide is a 
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self-study tool for indj^ridual prqctitlonerj. The goal is for 
readers to incorporate the conceots into their professional 
dGcision-r.nkirg, and eli.rdn^Mte, to the greatest degree possible, 
bioc from their assessments. . 

Uolte, M. G. School lesting. Grouping and the Ipv/. Paper presented 
at the ,Annuai dieting of the Kational Organization on Legal Problems 
of Sducation, Colorado Springs, 1975. (ESIC Document iieproduction 
Service No. ED 113 8l7) 

There are grounds for conr.em about testing's relationship to the 
law because, where a constitutional issue is involved, the burden 
of proof of need for the test iTcaediately shifts to educators. 
Throughout the history of testing in this country-, the coux+s 
hare often inter/ened to assure that students, while they are 
in school, are free from discilmination, either in word or 
^ct, by school cffininls. 'Ipon ^ or in? .f.-irift shovj^g of dis- 
criminatory impact, those doin,^ the testing must demonstrate the 
rationale for the testing procedures and the validity of the 
tests . 

Oakland, T., i Ilatusek, P. "Using Tests in Nondiscriminatory Assess- 
ment." In Oakland, T. (ed. ), P sychological and Sducational Assess^ 
ment of :anorit.y Children . New loric: Srunner/Mazel, 1977. 

Identifies several issues regarding appropriate use of assessment 
techniques with minority children and diagnostic intervention 
services. Examines historical and current issues, legislative 
action, technology, and a conceptu^il model for service delivery. 
Contains eight appendixes dealing with many issues including 
annotated bibliography of lang^aage dominance measures. Eictensive 
references provided thix^ughout. 

Oakland, T. "Predictive validity of readiness tests for middle and 
lower socioeconomic status Anglo, Slack and I-Jexican American 
Children." Journal of Educational PsycholORy, August 1978, 70 (h). 
57h-582. 

Identifies the predictive validity of six tests of academic 
readiness for Anglo, Black and .-fexican American first grade 
children from middle and lower socioeconomic status homes, 
findings suggest that, as a group, the readiness measures 
tend to b« wre valid for Anglos than Blacks and tend to 
have greater predictive validity for middle class than for 
lower class children, seventeen references. 

Oakland, T. Psychological and 5duc?tional Assessment of Minority 
Children ^ lieu York: 3rann6r/>fczel, 1977. 

Identifies several issues regarding appropriate use of assessment 
techniques with minority children and diagnostic intervention 
services. Scamines historical and current fssues, legislative 
action, technology, and a conceptual model for service delivery. 
Contains eight appendixes - dealing with many issues including 
annotated bibliography of lang'uage dominance measures. 
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Fadilla, A. 4 Oarxs, 3. «IQ Tests: a case of cultural myopia." 
riational Elsnentary Frincioal. y^rch/ April 1975, ikCU), 53-58. 

Identifies reasons IQ tests are partly responsible for under- 
education of Danish sumamed children. Examines who should 
be tested, when, and for what rewons. Hscusses potential 
influences of test administrator, effects of pressure and 
motivational factors. Focuses on negative characteristics 
of culture free tests, translations, no testing; advoc;^tes 
culturally sensitive testing. 

Parker, Stephen (transcriber). Conference on Special Education 
:!eeds and rfu lt icultursl/z^jiltilinrrual Children . University of 
;Visconsin-;il%faukee, (>larch 8-9, 1979), Illinois Jtesource 
Center, 1979. 

This publication includes a series of seven transcribed presen- 
tations in the area of bilingual special education. Some of the 
key areas addressed are: legislation, identification and referral 
procedures, assessment procedures, prosram development, staff 
development, and parental involvement. 

Pedrini, 3., 5: Fedrini, T. Intelligent Ijitelligence Testing. 
Chaha: University of Nebraska at Omaha, 1^72. Ufild; Document 
Jfeproduction Service ^^o. ED 069 69ii) 

Sitelli.-rence tests should be used to help people; they should 
not be used to pen'ilise thorn. Furthermore, our focus should 
be on treatment; it should not be on labeling. IQ tests often 
stigmatize young children and poor persons of all ages. Large 
groups of black Americans, Spanis.>^'^e^icans, and Ijidian- Americans 
are probably misclassified as to ability because of a different 
society and culture. 

Phillips, aeeman (ed.). Assessing ''Unority Group Jiildren. A 

Special Issue of Journal of School Psychology. N.r. ; Behavioral 
Publications, 1973* Vol. 11(h). 

In this special issue eleven different articles are included 
dealin;3 with the assessment of minority group children. Articles 
de^jlin?. with the assumptions underl^-ing psychological testing 
and criterion- referenced and norm- referenced assessment of 
minority group children are presented. 

Plata, Assesnment, Floccnont, and 'ro^rAmming of Bilingual 
Exceptional H p ils; A Practical Approach. Virginia! Council 
for Exceptional 'Jiildren, 1982. 

This publication presents an historical perspective in bilingual 
special education* The author presents practical 'suggestions 
for as.«*>ssing bilingual exceptional pupils, major issue in 
placement and programming of bilingual handicapped students. 
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Proceeding? of a I-hlti- Cultural Colloquium on :fcn- Biased Pupil 
Asses-'iaent at Albany, ilev York. Sponsox\^d by 3»ireau of School 
Psychological and Soci.^l Services, Bilingual 2iucation Unit, 
June 1977* 

This publication consists of proceedings of six compreliensive 
pi^sentations on nonbiased psyche-educational assessment of 
noa- English dominant pupils. 

i^tteray, J. D. The Testing of OilUiral Groups* A Paradigmatic 
'dialysis of the literature on Testing and a Proposition* Sanr,a 
/fonica, G?2lif; Band Corporation, i?7ii. [ZKLC Document 
Pjeproduction Ger/ice No. SO 113 371) 

This study grew out of the need to find and use standardized tests 
that would accurately depict the performance of various cultural 
groups in ;;merica. 

Eeschly^ D. ' PfigionrJ ? Task Group on Non-biased Assessment*" Guide 
for nonbiased Assessment* Northeast Regional Ifesource Center, 
November 1976* 

This guide is designed as a resource for the assessment of the 
culturally different child or any referred child* 

Iteschly, D* J* *'VaSC-a factor structures among Anglos, Blacks, 
(liicanos, and Native- American P^pagos* Journal of Consulting 
and Hinical Psychology. 1978, 1x6(3). m7-ii22* 

Itesearch compared factor structures of Verbal Comprehension, 
Perceptual Organization, and Freedom from DLstractibility 
of the WBC-Rfor a sample of anglo, Black, Ohicano and 
^lative American Fapago children. Investigated appropriaus- 
ness of test and examined comparability of factor structures 
and construct validity evidence for Full Scale IQ and 
verbal-performance* 

resnick, L* B., Wang, lU C, i Kaplan, J. "Task analysis in curriculum 
design: A hierarchically sequenced introductory mathmematics 
curriculum." Jouiti'sI of Applied Btihavi or pnnlysis, 1973, 6, 
679-71C-. ^ 

This paper presents the outcome of research exploring application 
of detailed task analysis procedures to the problem of designing 
sequences of learning objectives. A specific sequence of 
'*objectiyes" is propo??ed and hypothesized to be those that best 
will facilitate learning, ftlevant literature on early learning 
and cognitive development is considered in con;<unction with the 
analysis and resulting sequences. It concludes with a discussion 
of the ways in which curriculum can be implement^jd and studied 
in schools. 



Si?batino, David A., Kelling, Kent, Ha/den, David, L* ^Special 
BJucaticn and the Culturally Different Qiild: Implications for 
^jssessnient and Siter/ention.*; Scceptional Oiildren, i^ril 1973, 
VP* 563-567. 

This article discusses the problems in testing culturally different 
students and makes a plea for increasing the number of qualified 
assessors. 

Samuda, R. J. PSycholcgical Testing of American Minorities; Issues 
and Consequs^nces . New lork: Harper 4 ibw, 1975* 

Outlines issues involved in standardized norm- referenced testing 
of minorities. Reviews intelligence testing, genetic and envlr^ 
oamental theories, and technical problems of measurement. 
Discusses effects of environmental factors on performance and 
educational and social consequences of testing. Scamines alter- 
natives including cirterion- referenced tests. Includes Oompendium ^ 
of Tests for linority Adolescents and Mults. 

Samuda, R. "Problems and Issues in Assessment of Minority Group 
Children." In R. Jones (5d.), !Iainstrenming and the Minority 
-Child, asston, Virginia: Council for Scceptional Oiildren, 
1976, pp. 65-76. 

The author discussed the causes for the abuse of tests, the con- 
sequences of testing for minority group children, and the trends 
in the use of norm- referenced tests with minority children. 

Sattler, J. M. Assessment of Children's Intelligence. Philadelphia: 
W. 3. Sounders Co., 197U. 

Test is designed to ^lid stnc^ents' education in the vide range 
of psychological evaluations. Three main goals are presented: 
(1) to assist the student with the process of psychological 
evaluation (2) to guide in the selection of materials and 
(3) to summarize and integrate the findings of many studies 
th^^t h^ve been concerned with individual intelligence tests 
snd with variables in the testing situation. Chapter Four is 
titled "Testi'^ng :Hnority Group Children." 

Schmidt, ?. L., i Hunter, J. S. "Racial and Ethnic 3ias in Psy- 
chological Tests : Divergent Jinplic.itions of Two Definitions 
of Test Bias.*' American Psychologist , 1971i> 29(1), 1-8. 

This article exirmines the two most widely accepted definitions 
of unfair test bias. In 1968, deary defined unfair test 
bias in terms of consistent under^ or over-orediction of 
actual performance levels of minority or majority groups. 
Thomdike's 1971 definition holds that a test is unfairly 
biased x^yhenever the difference b^^tv/ecn the minority and majority 
groups is grc^iter on the test than in actual perfonnance. These 
two deCinitions, which supcrf icisliy appear to be similar, are 
shown to be very different in thoir implications for minority 
selection. 
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Sedlncek, W. 2. -l-nccnt Dc>volopr.oab3 in Test 3i--is Ifesearch; ;iniver« 
.slty of :-ar:rland C.:.=.Vjtr3i jtueiQ- Renter .engarsh i-eaort :io. 

UJiioge farl^i 'Jnivemitj or IHr/land, 1976. (juac Document 

iveproduction Service Jte. ED 127 532) 

Three types of test bias are discissed: content bias, atmosphere 
bias and ise bias. «hilo much concern has been expressed about 
the content of tests or the ntmospherc in whicli they are given, 
it is more i»:portant to focus on hew tests sire used in naking 
decisions about people. Four models of test use are defined: 
regression model, constant ratio model, conditional probability 
model and the eqiaal probabiUty model. The writer feels that, 
rather than asking if tests -nre biased, one should ask if the 
society is biased, since tests are alwa^-s employed in a cul- 
tural context, 

awtt, Darold L. jarnily Participation in the FfeycholoKical 
27aiuation of I-Iinority Children." Paper presented at the 
Southwestern Ort.hopsychological Association 1-ieeting, Galveston, 
Texas, November 1972. ERIC DOCUIg:!?. 

riavajo family participation in the evaluation of their children 
is described in this paper. The author introduced the Hiskey- 
rJebraskn Test of Learning Aptitude. This instrument, developed 
^or use with deif children, requires no verbal instructions or 
verbal responses. Use of this non- language individual test when 
combined with Cimiiy participation resulted in significantly 
different scores. The current emohasis has beeu placed on the 
validation of the Hickey-:iebraskn Test of Learning Aptitude for 
use with bilingual minority group children. 

State of Florida Dsp^rtmnnt of Education. A ifesource y^nual for the 

jovelopment and a-zaluation of Special ProgHns i'or Exceptional 

Volumn 111-3, 2/aluating the Jfon-aiglish Speaking 
Child, State of Florida Department of Education, April 1?82. 

This manual provides guidelines for school personnel in con- 
ducting evaluations of limited Biglish proficient exceptional 
students. 

Steinberg, -3. H. , .i Dunn. L. A. Culture and Conservation in 
^iaoas. Paper presented at the Biennial !-feeting of the 
Society for S;search in Child Eevelooment, Denver, Col., April 
1975. (SRIC Document ifcprouuction Service No. ED 116 802) 

This study examined the influences of culture, language and 
familiarity with materials on the ability to solve traditional 
conservation problems. A total of 80 Tzeltal-speaking child- 
ren from two traditional Mayan villages participated in the 
study. 
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Stiggins, dchiri J. -An Alt.cmtJtiro to Blanket Standardised Testing." 
T oday's auc.-ti-i.on, Ilnrch- April l?75, 6}^ pp. 3B-hO. 

An explanation of and arguniont for depending on random and 
rwtrijc s^npling in education testing. 

Stodolsky, S. , a Lsssor, G. "Leaning patterns in the disadvantaged. 
Hanrard =Hu cational ^viftv. Fall 1567, 2Lih), 516-593. 

Original stidy tested aiinese, Jewish, Negro, and Puerto idcan 
six and seven year old children of middle and lower class on 
four mental abilities: Verbal Ability, ;fea3oninB, Number 
Facility, and opace Conceptualization. Indicates these abilities 
are organised in ways determined culturally} social class 
produces difference in level, and ethnic group produces differ- 
ences in both level and pattern of abilities. Included are 
specific findings, replication study, and implications for 
future educational practices. 7i; references. 

Test bias: A biblio^mph;/. Princeton, N.J.: ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Tests, i'leasurement, and ^.Mluation, l?7l. (ERIC Document 
ii?production Service Ifo. ED 05l 312) 

This is a bibliography of articles, research reports, mono- 
graphs, books, and reference works relafsd to test bias. Ifefer- 
ences listed cover the period irom l9hS on, aad are grouped under 
two mnin headings: General Educational .-fcferences and Enployment 
inferences. 

Thomas, Alexander, ftetardation in Intellectual Development of Lower 
Class fiierto idcr-n .; niiar;)n m :icv icric ^Tt vl ZviC Clearinghouse, 
The Councii for Exceptional Children, fcston, Virginia, May 196?. 

To study the home er:\'ironment of the Puerto ,-iLcan as it relates 
to the children's academic achievement, forty-five working 
class families were interviewed in light of variables such as 
achievement and classroom behavior. The results indicated 
that parent's were intere<?ted in their child's education and 
the low reading score of these children could be attributed 
to poor schoolings. 

Torrance, r,. Paul. Discovery and Murturance of Oif tedness in th e 
?ilturally Different! .Vston, VA: CEC (1977). 

In this monograph, the author offers creative non psychometric 
2p?rcaches of discovering -iftcdncss in culturally different 
students. Creative alternative approaches for nurturing gif ted- 
ness are discussed. 

Tornnce, E. P. "Are the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking Biased 
against or in Favor of 'Disadvantaged' Groups?** Gifted Child 
Quarterly , 1971, l£(2), 75-80. 
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]h an effort to establish the validity of his Torrance Tests 
of Creative Thinking, the author reviews a number of studies 
which have used the instiment. The raajbrity of the stddies 
reported show no statistically signigicant differences in the 
overall scores of different racial and socioeconomic groups. 
Instead, some groups tended to do better on one part of the. 
test, while others excelled on alternate sections. 

Torrance, S. P. "Non-test indicators of creative talent among 
disadvantaged children." Gifted Child Quarterly. 1973. 17(1). 



The introduction to this article contains a discussion and 
review of tests which do not exhibit racial or socioeconomic 
bias, and those that are biased in favor of blacks. After ac- 
knowledging that some persons may be opposed to any testing of 
minority students, the author presents a non-test alternative 
to identifying gifted or talented minority children. The al- 
ternative is 3 four-page checklist of observable behaviors which 
are considered creative positives. The checkUst can be used in 
selecting, guiding, and encouraging creativity in gifted disad- 
vantaged children. 

Tucker, J. A. Nineteen Stops for Assuring :jon-bia:>ed Placement of 
Students in Special Education, ."eston, Vii-ginia: ERIC Clearing- 
house on Handicapped and Gifted Qiildren, 1980. 

The author establishes a clear viable nineteen step process for 
evaluating and Discing students in special education. This 
article is an excellent useful tool particularly to school 
personnel who work with linguistically and culturally different 
students. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. "Ouality Education for \fexican- 
A.-nerican Children. Integrated Education. March- April 1977, 
pp. 36'Ul. 

This paper addresses numerous detailed recommendations to 
state departments and OCR in the are^s of curriculum, student 
nsslgnmcnt, tncher education, and counseling of Mexican 
American children. 

Vasquez, J. A. "Cultural differences: Implications for learning, 
teaching, and testing. Occasional Papers, center for Development 
0. •:3om™mlty GollPGe Education, University of Washington, 1977a, 
No. 2o, 67-68. 

Discusses (1) cultural and socioeconomic differences among 
ninority children which have strong implications for learning 
and therefore for teaching (2 ) how these distinctives suggest 
the need for reccnstracting tests and the testing situation. 
Focus is to show why there is disparity in academic achieve- 
ment between minorities and mainstream youth. :-3btivation of 
minority students briefly examined. 



;feber, George, ^Jses and Abises of St^^ndardized Testing in the 
Schools," Occnsional Pnpexrs, No, 22, W^ishington, d.C.i 
Council for Basic Slucation, 1971i. 

Brief, clearl/ written critique of intelligence, aptitude and ' 
achievement tests j their uses, limitations and abuses j and 
discussion of current controversies surrounding standardized 
testing, 

Williams, R. L, 'The 3irCH-100: a culture-specific test," Journal 
of Afro> American Issues. 197h. 3(1), 103-116, 

Provides review of several types of test construction. Outlines 
research done to design the culture specific SITCH-lOO (Black 
Intelligence Test of Cultural Homogeneity) test for Black pop- 
ulation, Discussos test administration to 100 Black and 100 \bi±te 
subjects of lower and middle SE3, Examines validation process, 
the BIICH as a measure of intelligence and correlational data 
with California Achievement Test. Suggests test may be used in 
other ways in addition to use as measure of cognitive 'function. 

Wolff, J. L, 'Utility of socioeconomic status as a cnntrol in 
racial comparisons of IQ/' Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Augiast 1978, JGj:!;), ti73-U77, ^ 

The validity of Trotman's conclusions as four ' -^n "Hace, IQ, 
and the Middle Glass," (1977) are questioneu v (1) a critique 
of her methodology and (2) a critical examination of her results. 

roshida, R., :iic:i1.llan, D., i.I^/ers, Z. «Tha decertification of 
:iinority Group E-IR Students in Caiifoniia: Achievement and 
Ad; us t ncn t . " :-Mni>trcnminfy and the iMinority Child. CZC , 
:5sston, Virginia, 1976, pp. 215-235- 

:alifomia's response to civil rights litigation which resulted 
in the reassign'nent of 11,CCC to lh,0CO cducable mentally re- 
tarded students to regular classrooms with some mainstreaming 
assistance is reported. This paper also presents findings 
of an Office of Special liiacation project %'hich assessed the 
success of decertification of EI-U students in terms of student 
achiever.ent and ^^djustnent, 

Zirkel. P. A, Spnnish-spoaking students and standardised tests, 
,^lbanyj :iew Ycrl: SUte S.1ucntion Dspt,, 1972, (ZiilC Document 
xpi'oduction 3civice :;o, zD C30 SOU) 

A revjcv; of the rosenrch reveals that stan^^ardized intelligence 
-jnd ^^chirvp-ient testing presents llng^iistir, cultural and 
psychological difficulties for op.onj.sh-sp'^nking children. These 
difficulties are evident in internal or intor/ening variables, 
such as the langung« used in the idrdnistration of the test, 
the extent of the verbal factor in it, and the ethnic background 
of its administrstor. /.t th? corn of the proh>... h-o b'^ea the 
'■■^■"'•r'r.g of Spanish-speaking childrcr. 
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^ir'cel, ?• A. "Spnniv<?h-speaking students nnd standaxdiaed tests." 
Urban }g7iev. Jnne 1?72,^$^ 32-iiC. 

ng-^ev of studies -iealing u^tii Sp.^nish-speaking students 
^nd standax^ised tests* Examines research on intelligence 
tests, achi^Y«nent testn, and psychological reactions to 
testing. Findings indicate testirg difficulties ;»re 
linguistic, c'llt'iral, and psychological in nature, and 
are influenced by variables such as langtiage used in the 
administration of the test, extent of test's verbal 
factor, and e+hnic bDclc^round of idndnistrator/ Outlines 
need for nev; instrumentation. 
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GUIDE FOR NONBIASED ASSESSMENT 



Prepared by: 

Region 9 Task\Group on Nonblased Assessment 
Northeast Regional Resource Center 
• November, 1976 



This Guide may be used as a resource throughout the assessment process of any 
referred child but Is considered critical for the assessment of the culturally 
different child. 



This Guide may be duplicated. 



REFERRAL 

1. Are the parents/guardians aware that a referral has been made for 
their child, and by whom? 

2. Is this child's presenting problem clearly and precisely stated on 
the referral? 

a. Does the referral Include descriptive samples of behavior 
rather than opinions of the referring agent? 

b. Is there supportive documentation of the problem? 

3. Is the referral legitimate? 

a. Does the referring agent have a history of over referral of 
children from certain cultural groups? 

-b. Could Irrelevant personal characteristics (e.g. sex or attrac- 
tiveness) of the child have Influenced the decision to refer him/her. 

c. Could the reftrring agent have misinterpreted this child's actions 
.or expression due to his lack of understanding of cultural 

differences between himself and the child? 

4. Can the assessment team prov1(te the referring agent with interim 
reconinendations that may eliminate the need for a ^comprehensive ' 
evaluation? . 

a. Is it possible that the curriculum being used assumes that this 
child has developed readiness skills at home that in reality 
he/she hasn't had the opportunity to develop? If so, can the 
team assist the teacher in ir^annlng a program to give this child 
the opportunity to deivelop readiness skills? 

b. Can the team provide information on the child's cultural background 
for the referring agent so that there are fewer misunderstandings 
between the referring agent and this child and perhaps other 
children of similar cultural background? 

5. Have I informed this child's parents/guardians in their primary language 
of the referral? 

a. Have I explained the reason(s) for the referral? 

b. Have I discussed with tt^ie parents what next step activities may 
be Involved? ' 

e.g. - professional evaluations 

- use of collected data 

- design of an individualized educational plan, if necessary 

c. Have I discussed due process procedures with the parents? 

d. Do I have documented parental permission for the evaluation? 

e. Have I asked the parents to actively participate in all phases 
of the assessment process? 
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f. Have I Informed the parents of their right to examine all 
relevant records In regard to the Identification, evaluation 
and educational plan of their child? 



MEETING THE CHILD 

1. What special conditions about this child do I need to consider? 

a. What Is the child's primary home language? 

b. Do I know about the child's home environmental factors? 
e.g. > familial relationships/placement 

- social and cultural customs 

c. Do I understand this child's culture and language so that I 
can evoke a level of performance which accurately Indicates 
the child's underlying competencies? 

d. Is this child impeded by a' handicap other than the referral 
problem that may result In his not understanding what I am 
talking about? 

2. What special conditions about myself do I need to consider? 

a. How do I feel about this child? 

b. Are my values different from this child's? 

c. Will my attitude unfairly affect this child's performance? 

d. Can I evaluate this child fai^rly and without prejudice? 

e. If not, would I refer him/her to another assessor If one Is 
available? 

3. Have I examined closely all the available existing Information and 
sought additional Information concerning this child? 

a. Has the child's academic performance been consistent from 
year to year? 

b. Is there evidence In this child's record that his performance 
was negatively or positively affected by his classroom place- 
ment or teacher? 

c. Are his past test scores consistent with his past class performance? 

d. Am I familiar with past test Instruments used to evaluate this 
child and how well can I rely on his prior test scores? 

e. Have I observed this child in as many environments as possible 
(individual, large group, small group, play, home)? 

f. Am I making illegitimate assumptions about this child? e.g. Do 
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I assume he speaks and reads Spanish simply because he Is 
Puerto Ricar ? 

g. Have I actively sought additional Information on non-school 
related variables that may have affected this child's school 
performance? 

e.g. - health factors (adequate sleep, food) 

- family difficulties 

- peer group pressures 

4. Does this child understand why he/she Is In the assessment situation? 

a. Have I tried to explain at his/her level of understanding what 
the reasons were for his referral? 

b. Have I given this child the opportunity to freely express 
his/her perceptions of "the problem". 

c. Have I discussed with the child what next step activities may 
be Involved? 

SELECTION OF APPROACH FOR ASSESSMENT 

1. Have I considered what the best assessment approach Is for this child? 

a. Considering the reasons for referral, do I need to utilize 
behavioral observations* Interviews, Informal techniques or 
standardized techniques or a -combination of the above? 

b. Have I given as much thought to assessing this child's adaptive 
behavior as* I. have to his/her academic school performance? 

c. Are the approaches I am considering consistent with the child's 
receptive and expressive abilities? 

d. Am I placing an overdependence on one technique and overlooking 
others that may be more appropriate? 

e. Have I achieved a balance between formal and informal techniques 
in my selection. 

2. If I have selectecf to use standardized instruments, have I considered 
all of the ramifications? 

a. Am I testing this child simply because Tve always used tests 
in assessment procedure? 

b. Am I administering a particular test simply because it is part 
of THE BATTERY? 

c. Am I administering a test because I have been directed to do 
so by the Administration? 



d. Does the Instrument I've chosen Include persons In the' 
standardization sample from this child's cultural group? 

e. Are subgroup scores reported In the manual? 

f. Were there large enough numbers of this child's cultural 
group In the test sample for me to have any reliance 

on the norms? 

g. Does the Instrument I have selected assume a universal set 
of experience for all children? 

h. Does the Instrument selected contain Illustrations that 
are misleading and/or outdated? 

i. Does the Instrument seTscted employ vocabulary that is 
colloquial , regional and/or archaic? 

j. Do I understand the theoretical basis of the Instrument? 

k. Will this Instrument easily assist in .delineating a recommended 
course of action to benefit this child? 

. 1. Have I reviewed current literature regarding this instrument? 

m. Have I reviewed current research related to potential cultural 
Influences on test results? 



TEST ADMINISTRATION 

1. Are there factors (attitude, physical conditions) which support the 
need to reschedule this child for evaluation at another time? 

2. •Could the physical environment of the test setting adversely affect 
this child's performance? 

. • 

- room temperature - poor lighting 

- noise - furnishings inappropriate 

- inadequate space for child's s1?e 

3. Am I familiar with the test manual and have I followed its directions? 

4. Have I given this child clear directions? 

a. If his/her native language is not English, have I instructed. . 
h^m/her in his/her language? 

b. Am i sure that this child understands my directions? 

5. Have I accurately recorded entire responses to test items, even though 
the child's answers may be incorrect, so that I might later consicer 
them when interpreting his/her test scores? 

0. Old ! establish and maintain rapport with this child throughout the 
evaluation session? 
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' SCORING AND INTERPRETATION 

1. Have I examined each Item missed by this child rather than merely 
looking at his/her total score? 

a. Is there a pattern to the types of items this child missed? 

b. Are the Items missed free of cultural bias? 

c. If I omitted all Items missed that arc; culturally bUsed, 
would this child have performed significantly better? 

2. Am I aware that I must consider other factors In the Interpretation 
of this child's scores? 

a. Have I considered the effect the child's attitude and/or 
physical condition may have had on his performance? 

b. Have I considered the effect that the child's lack of 
rapport with me may have had on his performance? 

c. Does my Interpretation of this child's performance Include . 
observations? 

\ 

d. Do I realize that I should report and Interpret scores within 
a range rather than' as a number? ' 

3. What confidence do I have In this child's test scores? 

a. Are test scores the most Important aspect of this child's 
evaluation? \ 

b. Will I allow test scores to outweigh my professional judgement 
about this child? 



CONSULTATION WITH TEAM MEMBERS AND OTHERS 



1. Am I working as an Integral member of. a multl disciplinary team on 
behalf of this child? 

a. Have I met with the team to share i^y findings regarding this 
child? ■ 

b. Are other team member's evaluation results In conflict with mine? 

c. C£n I admit rqy discipline's limitations and seek assistance from 
other team members? 

d« Oo I willingly share iqy competencies and knowledge with other 
team members for the benefit of this child? 

e. Has the team arrived at Its conclusions as a result of team 
consensus or was our decision Influenced by the personality 
and/or power of an Individual team member? 
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2. Is the muitidlsciplinary team aware of its limitations? 

a. Are we ; ware of community resource personnel and agencies 
that might ass,1st us in developing an educational plan 

for this child? Do we utilize such resources before, during, 
and after the evaluation? 

b. Do we on the team feel comfortable in including this child's 
parents in our discussions? 

ASSESSMENT REPORT 

1. Is report clearly written and free of jargon so that It can be 
easily understood by this child, his parents, and teachers? 

2. Does ijy report answer the questions asked in the referral? 

3. Are the recommendations I have made realistic and practical fbr 
the child, school, teacher, and parents? • 

4. Have I provided alternative reconmendations? 

5. Have I included in report a description of any problems that 
I encountered and the cfffects of such during the assessment 
process? 

INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PLAN 

Are we making this child fit into an Established program or i«re 
we developing an individualized educational plan aporcpHate for 
this .child? 

1. Have we identified this child's strengths and weaknesses? 

2. Have we specified long range goals and Immediate objectives 
for this child? 

3. Are we willing to assist the teacher in implementing this 
child's educational plan? 

4. Have we stated when and how this child's progress will be 
evaluated and by whom? 

FOLLOW UP 

What are ifty responsibilities after we have written this ciiild's educational 
plan? 
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1. Have I discussed my findings and reconiiwndations with tJiis child's 
parents and explained their due process rights? Have I given 
the parents a written copy of this child's educational plan? 
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2. Have I met with those working with this child to discuss 
the educational pUn and to assist them In Implementing 
Its recommendations? 

3. Have I discussed iqy findings and recommendations *^1th this 
child at his level of understanding? 

4. Can I help those woHeIng dlr^fectly with the Jilld to become 
more familiar with this child's social and cultural background? 

5. Have I sought this child's parents' permission for release 

of any confidential materials to other agencies and professionals? 

6.. Will I periodically review this child's educational plan In 
regard to his/her actual progress so that any necessary 
changes can be made? 



SOME FINAL THOUGHTS 

1. Oo I believe In the right te an appropriate education for all 
children? 

2. Would I be comfortable df MY child had been Involved In THIS 

assessment process? 
I 

3. Is there a willingness and desire on my part to actively ^ 
participate In In-service activities that will lead to the 
further development of n\y personal and professional growth? 



o 
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CHAPTER III 



COGNITIVE LINGUISTIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND LANGUAGE - CULTURE TIES 



Synthesis Document 
by 

Robert N* St. Clair, Ph.D. 



The role of the bilingual ly handicapped in Amercian culture 
can best be understood from a theortical framework known as the 
sociology of knowledge. According to this view, people exist in 
a social system which they consider to be real, but which they do 
not know has been socially constructed for them and by them. 
This is evidenced, for example, in face*to-face interactions 
where one person creates a '^conversational image** of the other 
during their first encounter. This image is based on non-verbal 
behavior, speech patterns, interaction strategies, and other 
forms of daily routines. What one asks and says or does, in this 
model, is just as significant as what one fails to say or do. A 
common place example of constructing conversational images can be 
readily found among parents who constantly refer to their sons 
and daughters as ••my baby." This is the image that a mother 
constructs during early infanthood, but which she has never let 
go of regardless of the fact that "her baby" may be middle aged 
or older. In the rhetoric of this model, she is the playwright 
who has written a social drama in which her son or daughter is 
forever a child; and she is the actor who performs the role of 
motherhood; and she is the audience and the critic who constantly 
monitors her own behavior in order to insure that the "play" is a 
success. Her baby pictures and bronzed baby shoes are all part 
of the scenery that she uses in her social drama; and, most 
importantly, language is the medium which accomplishes this« 
Language, then, becomes a social barometer in which another's 
behavior provides psycho-social insights in how one views the 
social world. The conversational image of a handicapped 
individual has been largely determined by traditions within the 
mainstream society. These are social dramas in which the 
populace have created themselves as the protagonists and those 
who do not fit within their system as devalued. The handicapped 
have been given predetermined roles to play. They are deemed as 
socially distant. They have been tacitly categorized as 
"outsiders" by the system and consequently become victims of 
mainstream oppression. 



Special gratitude is given to Dr. Philip C. Chinn, Special 
Assi stant to the Executive Director for Minority and 
Handicapped Concerns, the Council for Exceptional Children. 
His astute comments and evaluation of this essay has been 
very valuable. Many of the quotations are taken directly 
from his own written response of this synthesis. 
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The concept of labelling forms an intrinsic part within the 
sociology of knowledge; and it accounts for why bilingual 
minorities are treated as outsiders. It argues that the process 
is socio-political because many within the citizenry may break 
laws and go unpunished while other may abide by the regulations 
and willy nevertheless, become falsely accused* 





Law breakers 


Non-law breakers 


Perceived as 


PURE DEVIANTS 


FALSELY ACCUSED 


Deviant 






Not perceived 


SECRET DEVIANTS 


CONFORMING 



Those who CONFORM to the system and who are in the mainstream 
pose no threat* Those who are considered as true outsiders by 
everyone are labelled as PURE DEVIANTS. This category may shift 
in values from time to time* Prior to the turn of the century, 
for example, women who wanted to vote were considered pure 
deviants* Similary, the concept of divorce was tantamount to 
complete anomie and insanity, but now the reverse is almost true 
- nearly everyone is divorced* Hence the category of the true 
outsider is related to socio-historical values. The more 
interesting aspects of labelling theory can be found under the 
categories of the SECRET DEVIANT and the FALSELY ACCUSED. The 
former is part of the power system (a large corporate lobby^ a 
strong professional organization, the economic power elite, 
etc.), whereas the latter are socially, ethnically, morally, or 
physically powerless. They are the non-conforming who provide a 
direct threat to one of the power groups or whose socio-economic 
dependency and control is related to those in power. Howard 
Becker mentions the process of labelling and he begins with the 
MORAL ENTREPRENEUR who has a vested interest in some aspect of 
social control and who attempts to incorporate these elitist 
views through legislation. Once there is the creation cf laws 
and policies, the moral entrepreneurs deoend on the SOCIAL 
ENFORCERS to carry out the new laws and procedures. The 
enforcers have no vested interest in the morality of a 
legislative act, but they do have jobs and it is within their 
professional interest to maintain a modicum of compliance with 
the law. The social enforcers are everywhere. They are the 
policemen, the military, and most civil servants within the 
machinery of government. But, most importantly, they are the 
school teachers who are directly involved in promulgating the 
epistemology of mainstreaming and who by their very act of 
testing have labelled those who do not conform as outsiders. in 
her study of labelling among the handicapped, Jane Mercer, has 
found that the social entrepreneurs were the psychiatrists and 
the psychologists who have created laws and policies which have 
stigmatized those who are mentally retarded, culturally different 



and physically disabled. Furthermore^ it has been argued by some 
political sociologists that they had a professional interest in 
maintaining dependency and control upon those groups who bene- 
fitted them economically as consultants and socially as care- 
takers. Special education teachers and linguists within this 
rubric^ have become the social enforcers of the moral entre- 
preneurs. They are the ones who m^sike the laws and policies 
work. Without them the process of stigaiatization and control 
would fail. The third group in the interactive process of 
labelling is the VICTIM. These are the people against whom the 
various laws have been created and against whom the social 
controls are imposed. They are the ones who have been falsely 
accused by society. There are many victims within American 
society^ but some are doubly stigmatized because they belong to 
microcultures withij subcultures. An individuel may be labelled 
because of ethnic identity ^ religious preference, prescribed or 
ascribed gender, age 7 socio-economic level, the use of a 
different home language, geographical residence, or other forms 
of exceptionality (Rothman, 1978) . But, consider the plight of 
the bilingual who is also physically or mentally handicapped and 
who happens to belong to the Catholic church, and is financially 
incapable of sustaining a livelihood. Mainstream society is 
cather harsh on these individuals. They are doubly jeoardized 
(Abramson, 1973). Society has little economic tolerance for 
them. 

Through the ages, human understanding and treatment of 
mental retardation have been influenced considerbly by the 
socioeconomic conditions of the times. Mental and physical 
defects were naturally viewed by primative nomadic tribes 
with fear and disgrace, in large part because of the stigma 
attached to such conditions by religious beliefs as well as 
superstitions and myths. Other influences on the way the 
handicapped were viewed resulted from the economic drain on 
the tribe by these individuals. Nomadic tribes in 
particular could ill afford to be burdened by nonproductive 
members who consumed their limited food and water supplies 
but did not tangibly contribute to the gioup*s common 
welfare. Even as tribal civilization progressed and a less 
nomadic existence prevailed, the retarded were frequently 
viewed somewhat harshly. Farming and maintaining herds had 
become a way of life, but the threat of famine remained 
constantly on the horizon. The economic picture for the 
handicapped was, therefore, somewhat similar to what it had 
been during more nomadic times. Neither the religious nor 
the economic perspective was conductive to the care and 
maintenance of the retarded — nonproductive citizens were 
expendable* 

(Chinn, Dew, & Logan, 1979: 42-43) 
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An underlying premise in the political sociology of 
knowledge is that language is not neutral* It reflects one's own 
values, one*s cultural heritage, and one's metaphorical intent* 
This is a new approach to the language and culture question posed 
by anthropologists nearly a half century ago* Consider, for 
example, the role of metaphors in language* Metaphors are 
nothing more than expressions for a way of seeing things* In 
science, metaphors are called ^theories" or "models"* The 
original concept of theory in Greek is related to the words 
theater and witness* When one waa sent on an envoy to witness a 
distant event, he was asked to provide his own interpretation of 
what took place* This was called theoria* The very act of 
seeing or witnessing is theatetos and that which is seen is part 
of the theater of life* Richard H* Brown has argued that the 
differences between the sciences and the arts are minor* They 
both rely on metaphor in order to establish a common framework* 
He notes several "root" metaphors in Western culture which have 
become endemic in everyday thought* These are the growth 
metaphor, life as a game, life as a theater, man as a machine, 
and social interaction as language* What is significant about 
these r^taphors is that they do have cognitive status* Language 
is, after all, a social barometer and people do convey their 
underlying thoughts and emotions through metaphors/and through 
related word categories which sociologists call their rhetoric of 
motives* Consider a principal who refers to students as 
"products" whose actions must be "standardize" in order to 
maintain a greater "efficiency" within the "system"* This 
educator v->bviously sees the student as a worker in the factory 
and he also sees himself as the executive and his fellow teachers 
as foremen and supervisors* This attitude is imbued within the 
language that he uses* It is part of his way of belief* 
Similarly, some teachers refer to their classrooms as nothing 
more that the "cross roads" in a long "journey" in which one 
cannot "turn back" but must "forge ahead*" There are many 
dangers on this "journey of life*' and the student must be able to 
travel "the bumpy road ahead" anc' to not "go off the tracks" or 
"get stuck in a ditch*" Given this caretaker attitude, this 
teacher is only concerned with the students while they are in his 
or her "depot" an is anxious to send them on their way* The 
commitment is temporary and their anxieties begin and end with 
each cycle of travel* The students are on a journey and one need 
not worry about them or their cognitive growth beyond their 
immediate station in life^ This use of language is revealing and 
it does occur* It can be found in "content analyses" done by 
political scientists and by "sociolinguistic analyses" done by 
linguists* What is significant about this focus on language is 
that each scientific discipline comes with a hidden root 
metaphor * The one that i s common to those working wi th the 
handicapped is the metaphor of growth or physics* This concept 
goes back to Aristotle and is referred to under his four 
causes* Rather then refer to them as causes, it is best to see 
them as stages in the growth process* The MATERIAL CAUSE, for 
example, is nothing more than the starting point in the growth 
process* it is to be found in the material of the ovum or the 
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seed* The FORMAL CAUSE has to dp with the many forms or shapes 
wnich an object undergoes during the: growth process; and the 
FINAL CAUSE is nothing more than the end product of growth* What 
holds all of these stages of growth tog^ CAUSE 
or the EFFICIENT CAUSE. fhis^Wis^^:^^^ of prograiwmed genes 

which control the growth prbcess: A^ristotie^; was^:6bs<essed 

with the concept of change* Mosit/of G it should 

be noted, was nothing ^liut aril^^a^empt tof account, :for i the 
phenomenon of change; Ariisto tie's own view of;^ch^^ can.be .seen 
in his ••doctrine of accidents'* in which he ar^u^^^ growth' has 

a natural history and when things do ,./nVt> fpliow ;this natural 
path, it is the obligation ofi :the ppl^^s^ ^ ^^b^^^^ to 
intervene* For him, politics was the brirlging lalbout o^^^ a natural 
order* Things which were , not par^ of aCv^atjarai p for 
example, were considered to be patjiol This concept of ''a 

bad seed** or ''ah irregular form" underlines A^^^ 
and more importantly, they ,^still ,the ?ropt 

numerous professional occupations^ ^^!^^,' J>%9\ogyr nursing, 
speech pathology, linguistics,, heurplpgy, medicine,' positivfstic 
sociology (cf * a cancerous growth on Ithe body jpolitic)^, models of 
poltical science, psychiatry, psychology, arid systems, science, 
among others* What this means, in effect> is that those who do 
not fit within what some consider to be the ''natural" mainstream 
of society are pathological; and those who do not speak the 
official dialect of a nation are considered to have a non-* 
standard language* (What a sociology of knowledge approach to 
the handicapped to bilinguals) brings is a demand that those who 
work within the field begin to realize that they have either 
constructed a social reality in which some groups in society are 
labelled as pathological or that they have been tacitly operating 
with a host of cultural assumptions in which their clients have 
been deemed as outsiders to the system* This is why those who 
are part of "advocacy" programs for minorities are doing what is 
best to re-educate the populace* 

Another example of how language and culture combine to label 
some of the social, ethnic, religious and bilingual minorities 
within the United States can be found in the kinds of terms used 
for creating a polarity of "insiders" and "outsiders*" 



INSIDERS OUTSIDERS 
good bad 
intelligent, smart dumb, creton. 



mentally retarded, 
handicapped 



body parts, body functions 



human 



animal, savage, vermin, 
microbe 




religion 
citizen 
adult 
male 

analytical 



heathen r pagan, cult 
alien, foreigner 
child, boy, girl, baby 
female 
relational 



People are fond of creating peer groups in order to provide 
social meanings to their lives. They label those who do not fit 
their own system of values as **outsiders«^ The labels themselves 
may change, but the ones categorized above are part of^ the 
mainstream culture of the United States and, stiquld; prpyide: some 
insight into how outsiders are stigmatized through language. 
This culture places a high premium on intelligence and x'thbse who 
do not fit into this category are pejoratively called, by a host 
of names having to do with non-intelligence. The swear words in 
English, for example, refer to body parts and body functions. 
Compliments always refer to how well one does intelligently and 
when one compliments another as being 'a good animal," i.e., 
being good at sports, etc*, this is not a compliment but a "put 
down." It says, in essence, that one is at least good at 
something even though he or she is not intelligent. When it 
comes to labelling minorities as non-humans, the history texts in 
this country still openly refer to some racial minorities as 
animals and savages. Similarly, these groups have been accused 
of not having religion and what they do have is no more than a 
cult or worse yet they are heathens or pagans; and their status 
within society is marginal so that almost by definition some 
bilingual minorities have been labelled as aliens and 
foreigners. Perhaps the most revealing use of language can be 
found in the terms for adulthood. Those who are considered to be 
full adults are mature, can handle responsibility, and are 
captains of their own destiny. However, those who are not are 
mere children. Hence, when a minority male is referred to as a 
"boy" it should be obvious why he has become enraged by the 
implications of that term. But, when a woman is called a "girl" 
she is oblivious to the tacit values that society has placed on 
her. "You have come a long way, baby" means, in essence, that 
you have not progressed at all. You are still a child who needs 
to be controlled by a parent (viz., the male) and who has no 
rights or privileges within the system. What appears to be an 
ERA advertisement by a noted cigarette company is no more than a 
categorization of women as outsiders. On a related matter, 
consider the role of the male within American society: he is an 
insider, she is the outsider and all who confuse this dichotomy 
are viewed pejoratively, (e.g., lesbians, homosexuals, etc.). 
Finally, in terms of cognitive styles, those who appeal to the 
left hemisphere of the brain as their basic mode of cognition are 
seen as mainstreamers. Those who use the right hemisphere of the 
mind and who excell in music, art, and other relational taks are 
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seen as outsiders (c£« Ramirez and Castaneda on cognitive 
styles). Bilingual students are outside the system. Their gift 
for language and their rich bicultural experiences are not 
considered of any value by the mainstream culture. Similarly, 
those who are handicapped physically, mentally , or emotionally, 
are not within the dominant traditions of the systexa. They are 
treated as outsiders. Hence, it is not surprising that these 
minority groups frequently encounter careers** as outsiders. 
This view of the handicapped is endemic to American society and 
is continuously ingrained into the mainstream culture through the 
use of the mass media. 

Society*s view of the handicapped can perhaps be illustrated 
by the way the media portrays the handicapped population. 
In general, when the media wishes to emphasize the 
handicapped, they are portrayed as (1) children, usually 
severely mentally retarded with obvious physical stigmata or 
(2) crippled persons, either in a wlieelchaif or on 
crutches. Thus, society has a mind set on who the 
handicapped are* They are children of childlike, and they 
are severely handicapped mentally or physically or both. 

Because society often views the handicapped as children, 
they are denied the right to feel and want like normal 
individuals. Teachers and other professional workers can 
often be observed 'calking about handicapped individuals in 
their presence as if they are unable to feel any 
embarrassment. Their desire to love and be loved is often 
ignored, and they are often viewed as a sexual, without the 
right to want someone else. 

(Golnick and Chinn, 1983:288) 

Richard Senut^tt has written about the anxieties encountered by 
those who have allegedly made it within the system. As he notes, 
they have left their ethnic or religious community in order to 
join the mainstream culture, but they can never return. Also, 
they wish to identify with the mainstream culture, but cannot. 
Either they are emotionally uncomfortable with their new roles or 
society will not allow them to be fully identified as insiders. 
Hence, they are doubly alienated. They can no longer return to 
their old group and they will never belong to the new group as 
insiders . 

The able-bodied person sees the handicapped people rarely 
bold good jobs, become culture heroes, or are visible 
members of the community and concludes that this is "proof" 
that they cannot hold their own in society. In fact, 
society systematically discriminates against many perfectly 
capable blind men and women, cripples, adults with reading 
disabilities, epileptics, and so on. 

(Gliedman & Roth, 1980:22-23) 
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The concepts outlined in the enclosed bibliography reflect 
this sociology o£ knowledge approach to problems of bilingualism 
and to studies dealing with handicapped persons. It argues that 
the underlying assumptions of such investigations need to be 
ascertained and that those who pose as neutral scientists in this 
process are not. They are part of. the problem . They are the 
social enforcers of someone else^s moral entrepreneur ship. Those 
whom they seek to help are the victims of the very process of 
which they are a part. They are by no means neutral bystanders 
and their studies are not immune to a host of cultural and social 
conventions and epistemological premises. 
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Adorno, T,H,;Frenkel-Brunswick, E,; Levison, D,J,; & Sanford, 
R*N* The Authoritarian Personality, New York: Harper and 
Row, 1950 

The study of the authoritarian personality was a major focus 
of research during the Second World War* Kurt Lewin and his 
associates, Lippivt and White, used a laboratory paradigm to 
compare the Nazi-type authoritarian leadership with its 
democratic and laissez-faire counterpart* The studies began 
with a concern about anti«Semiticism and were conducted 
within a psychoanalytic framework ( Fromm, Reich, and 
Erickson)* It concluded that prejudice is not an isolate 
within a person, but functions as an integrted component of 
personality. Consequently, the research was channelled into 
a study of personality types and an effort was made to 
ascertain the ways in which an individual was persistent in 
his or her way of thinking, feeling and behaving. Their 
results demonstrated that there is a rigidity as well as an 
intolerance to ambiguity among authoritarian types. Such a 
person, they noted, is concerned with status and sucess and 
has a basic feeling of insecurity. Parents of these 
individuals, they discovered, were concerned with achieving 
conventional goals and were socially and economically 
narginal, anxious about their positions and resorted to 
threatening or harsh child-rearing practices. What is 
significant about this research for dealing with the 
bilinguals and handicapped individuals is such attitudes 
play a detrimental role in the social expectations of their 
community. Strategies used in dealing with these 
authoritarian types will have to differ substantially from 
those whose biases result from cultural stereotypes, a lack 
of information, or a lack of personal interaction skills 
with others who differ from them. 

Anglin, Jeremy M. The Growth of Meaning. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
M.I.T. Press, 1970 

Anglin studied the manner in which children acquire the 
meaning of adjectives. He noted that when adults are asked 
to develop adjectival associations, they always put these 
items into logcial categories. "Good, "for example, would 
elictite its antithesis, "bad." For children, however, the 
associations were of an emotive nature. The concept of 
good" might be paireo with "chair, love, food," or whatever 
else came to mind at the time. Anglin saw this development 
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towards logical categories as a natural evolution of 
semantics. However, there are other possible conclusions. 
It may represent a natural enfoldment of the Piagetian 
categories as a child moves from the symbolic stage into the 
formal stage of growth. It may be a process of secondary 
socialization brought on by the society in which the world 
view of the child is supplanted by those of adults with 
their concerns for rationalism and positivistic thinking. 
If this state of affairs is a natural enfoldment, it does 
have implications for diagnosing the speech of the mentally 
retarded, etc. If, on the other hand, it is a process of 
acculturation into the hoste society, then it does have 
implications for the bilingual and bicultural child. 



Arnheim , Rudolf. Visual Thinking. Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press, 1969 

With the recent awareness of the hemispherical dominance in 
the brains of certain individual with cognitive style 
problems, there has been a plethora of research papers on 
the role of the right hemisphere of the brain in human 
information processing. Arnheim adds to this knowledge by 
arguing that the right brain is not only involved in Gestalt 
recognition, intuition, creativity and emotions, but it is 
also the functional center for visual thinking. Although 
this may be an oversimplification, it is a significant point 
to make since some cultures such as the Germanic favors the 
analyticality and the sequential processing of informational 
characteristically associated with the right hemisphere of 
the brain, and others such as certain American Indian 
tribes, culturally favor the activities normally 
characterized by the right hemisphere of the brain. There 
are many who have made this very claim as a result of their 
research (Kaplan and TenHouten, Ramirez and Castaneda, 
oavriel Salomon, etc), but it was Arnheim who specifically 
tied this research to the world of art history, and visual 
literacy. Recently, Betty Edwards did a doctoral 
dissertation on Drawing with the Right Brain in which she 
elaborates on the role of the right hemisphere of the brain 
i2»,f2*'"^r^I!^.^^*"^^ literacy. The implications of this and 
other related research for bilingual literacy and cognmitive 
styles in the classroom are numerous. Cf. Ramirez and 
Castaneda for further discussion. 

^*°''ir.'u«2^J?''*^^^/ Studies in the Sociology of 

Deviance and Labelling Theory. H.Y.: The Free Press, 1966 

The process of stigmatization is a social phenomenon which 
is best analyzed and discussed under the rubric of the 
political sociology of language. Becker is one of the few 
symbolic interactionists who directly addresses the issues 

fchrrJ?i'«i"ir*^i''°^P^^"^''y framework. He hrings into focus 
the role of the -moral crusader" or "moral entrepreneur" who 
defines deviance as a personal threat to his or her social 
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reality and who wishes to deal with this cognitive 
dissonance through legislation addressed to political, 
social, ethnic, and religious minorities. He also 
correctly highlights the roles placed by social enforcers, 
those who merely carry out the dictates of the law. These 
enforcers selectively uphold the law so that it is directed 
at the victims of such moral legislation. These are the 
unjustly accused who are singled out as examples of law-* 
breakers even though they may not have done any wrong. Of 
special interest to Becker*s work is the chapter on 
labelling because it pertains directly to the development 
of public attitudes towards the handicapped, the billnguals, 
and other minorities. It also provides a rationale for the 
preponderance of legislation by advocate groui>s who are 
trying to politically balance social history, and tradition. 

Bernstein, Basil. Class* Codes and Control 1: Theoretical 
Studies Towards a Soolology of Knowledge. London: Routledge, 
Kegan and Paul, 1971 

The concepts of •'elaborated" and "restricted" codes are 
synonymous with the work of Basil Bernstein, a Bristish 
sociologist and protegee of Professor Mary Douglas. His 
notoriety in the United States grew out of numerous 
conflicts with sociolinguists about the role of restricted 
codes among ethnic minorities, particularly Blacks. In his 
earlier writings, Bernstein used elaborated codes for the 
cognitive styles associated with the left hemisphere of the 
brain with its focus on verbality, syntactic complexity, 
rhetorical syllogisms, and logical forms of argumentation. 
This is the idealized speech of the middle class. The 
restriced code, by contrast, referred to the cognitive tasks 
which are part of the right hemisphere of the brain, viz., 
nonvei^bal behavior (kinesic interaction), the processing of 
visual information, emotive gestures, and intuition. This 
is the normal pattern of many microcultures which are 
labelled as nonstandard. Bernstein was trying to make sense 
out of the large influx of students within the public school 
system who possessed these cogntive styls and who prior to 
19^^ and the Public Education Act were excluded from 
traditional formal education. His original dichotomy was 
overly simplistic, but essentially correct. He did not 
include, for example, psychological studies of cognitive 
styles, nor did he focus on parent-child interaction 
studies which attempt to account for such diversity of 
behavior. In the next decade, Bernstein was forced to 
address these issues, but because his model was only social, 
he failed to adequately incorporate the more informative 
psychological research. What is unfortunate in this model 
of language in the classroom is the technical term "code." 
For Bernstein it was tantamount to "cognitive style," but 
for American linguists such as William Labov, it mean only 
linguistic form. When Labov attacked Bernstein's concepts, 
he was right but for the wrong reasons. Obviously, this 
area of research needs to be further clarified. The 
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significance of this work for bilingual minorities, it 
should be noted* is that it partially describes the conflict 
between the official elaborated code of the school system 
and the unofficial and stigmatized restricted code of the 
various microcultures. Joan Tough adequately explains these. 
Brown, Richard H, A Poetio for Sociology: Toward a Logic of 
Discovery for the Huaan Sciences. N.Y,: Cambridge 
University Press, 1978 



A recent trend in multidisclplinary studies is the 
realization that the differences between the aims, goals, 
methodology, and practice within the arts and the sciences 
are not as distinct as once believed, Robert Nisbet made 
this claim in the Sociology of Art and so have Lyman and 
Scott in The Sociology of the Absurd and in The Social Drama 
of Reality. Brown is a student of the New School for Social 
Research and he also adheres to this premise. What makes 
his work unique is that he deals with the base or root 
metaphors which underlie various disciplines within the 
European or Western culture. He demonstrates that many 
academic disciplines are culture bound and caught up in a 
past "Zeitgeist" and that this worldview or "Weltgeist" can 
be found in the vocabulary of motives which make up a 
discipline. Each field grows out of an illustrative 
metaphor and with the passage of time, this root metaphor 
gathers more and more iconic through the acquisition of 
details and structural elaborations. Sometimes these 
metaphors fail. Thomas Xuhn refers to this as a "paradigm 
shift", but it is essentially the recognition of a 
metaphorical discrepancy within the normal science of the 
more traditional epistemological frameworks. Nevertheless, 
the role of metaphor in both the arts and the sciences is 
the same. They provide perspectives on the organization and 
the acquisition of knowledge. The importance of this work 
for researchers in the fields of special education should be 
obvious. This field of endeavor is a natural outgrowth of 
Aristotelian concept of physis. Everything in life 
follows a natural history of development. Those things 
which do not are deemed pathological. In the realm of 
social history, the parameters of normality are less clearly 
defined and as a consequence many of the beliefs inherent in 
the discipline are reflections of cultural values. Western 
cultures, for example, idlolize superior cognitive abilities 
and downplays all other attributes. Consequently, such 
labels as "retarded, moron, idiot" etc all take on a 
pejorative meaning within science because of the values 
imparted to it from the host society. 



Cicourel, Aaron V.; Jennings, K.H.; Jennings, S.H.M.; Leiter, 
K.C.W.; MacKay, Robert; Mehan, Hugh; & Roth, D.R. Language 
Use and School Performance. N.Y.: Academic Press, 197^ 
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The senior author, Aaron Cicourel, has undertaken In this 
volurae to demonstrate how positivistic methodologies differ 
substantially from those employed in phenomenological 
sociology. His theoretical model is that of the sociology 
of knowledge and he demonstrates how children are evaluated 
by teachers upon their entrance into the first grade and out 
of kindergarten. lie uses videotapes and interviews 
predominantly and discovers that many of the children 
answered questions to standardized examinations which were 
written by adults and which reflect their own world views. 
Hence, what appears to be a natural response by the child is 
seen as erronjcus by the adult tester. This research group 
interviews the children and find that their view of social 
reality is different and as a consequence standardized tests 
fail to adequately capture the cognitive processes employed 
by children in the dealings in the school system* The 
results of these studies are surprising in that students are 
frequently judged by non-academic measures. The study was 
done in the San Diego area and reflects numerous underlying 
assumptions regarding Chicano children under the control of 
Anglo school administrators. One of the implications of 
this research for the study of handicapped bilinguals is 
that they are being evaluated by a host of tacit assumptions 
within the mainstream culture and how they actually perform 
in tests is incidental to the labels that have been placed 
on them and which determines their social careers within the 
system. 



Davis, Nanette J. Sociological Constructions of Deviance: 
Perspectives and Issues in the field* Dubuque, Iowa: Wm C. 
Brown Company Publishers, 1980 

This volume provides an overview of the major models of 
deviance within sociology and social psychology. It 
discusses the social pathologists model, the Chicago School, 
the functionalist approach, anomie theory, value/conflict 
ieory, and labelling theory. The social pathologist is 
aligned with the dictates of social Darwinisim and is 
implicit i\ many current theoretical models in which social, 
cultural, and linguistic deprivation is espoused as the 
cause of out-group behavior. The Chicago School is 
currently associated with the dramaturgical model of Goffman 
and other symbolic interactionists. Anomie theory attempts 
to account for group behavior in socio-economic terms and 
reflects many models currently employed in governmental 
studies on bilingualism, retardation, and other forms of 
minority interaction. The value/conflict model is 
existential and phenomologic in its epistemological 
framework and sees power as a reciprocal force which 
influences how groups are labelled. Labelling theory deals 
wi^ he attribution of pejorative designations against 
groups who are politically, socially, ethnologically and 
culturally of a minority status. This volume is important 
because it allows researchers to uncover the tacit 
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assumptions they may hold as a profession in dealing with 
minorities. 



Douglas, Jack D.; Adler, Patricia A.; Adler, Peter; Fontana, 
Andrea C.; Freeman, Robert? 4 Kotarba, Joseph A. 
Introduction to the Soolologies of Everyday Life. Boston, 
Mass.: Allyn and Baoon, 1980 

Jack Douglas is the chief author of this anthology of 
studies in the sociology of knowledge. It provides an 
overview of existential sociology and relates it to some of 
the leading theories and applications of current research 
models. The chapters deal with symbolic interactionism, 
dramaturgical theory, labelling theory, ethnomethodology, 
and existential sociology. In each case, •it is argued that 
people create conversational images of others and employ 
these social constructions in evaluating them, interacting 
with them, and labelling them. These images are endemic in 
the kinds of roles that people employ in dealing with others 
and it is also Intrinsic to the metaphors and the vocabulary 
of motives that they employ in conversing with others. The 
implications of this volume for current research in 
bilingualism are numerous. The discussion demonstrate, for 
example, how people use language as a social marker in which 
they construct an in-group or Gemelnschaft and that they 
concentrate their collective energies in establishing a 
recognizable out-group against whow they consciously label 
as subcultural, non-standard, and incompetent. Billnguals, 
it is argued, have been designated as the out-group by the 
mainstream culture and that this same pejorative label has 
been attributed to other social, political., religious^ and 
racial minorities. Hence, the handicapped are not only 
victims this phenomenon, they are doublely alienated if they 
also happen to be in other out-group categories such as 
being billnguals who are characteristically associated with 
a racial group. 



Farnham-Dlggory, Sylvia. Cognitive Process in Education: A 
Psychological Preparation for Teaching and Curriculum 
Development. M.Y.: Harper and Row, 1972 

Farnham-Dlggory is one of the more articulate scholars in 
the area of educational psychology. She has dealt with 
handicapoed groups and has numerous publications in that 
are&. in this volume she provides an integrated approach to 
dealing with psychological and physiological problems within 
the school system. Her approach is an amalgam of cognitive 
psychology (the Process Approach) and Piagetan 
psycholinguistics. Her overview covers cognitive 
development (sensorimotor intelligence, etc.), systems of 
information processing (Bloom^s cognitive taxonomy, models 
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and structures of thoughtt etcj* motivation (personality, 
culture, competence, lewin^s field theory, etc#), language 
(acquisition, classroom interaction, the development of 
comprehension, etc), visual information prooessinge 
(cognitive maps, mathematical processes, etoj and 
creativity. Her volume is cited because of its excellent 
interdisciplinary integration of knowledge across several 
language related professions, even though it is dated in 
some respects. She relates language to other aspects of 
cognitive behavior and does not see it as a separate 
function. Hence, her position is Piagetan rather than 
Chomskyian, The significance of this volume is not only to 
be found in its interdisciplinary integration of knowledge, 
but also in its ability to relate directly to problem areas 
in special education, language disability, and cross- 
cultural conflicts. 



Goldstein, Kenneth M. 4 Blackman, Sheldon, Cognitive Style: Five 
Approaches and Relevant Research, N,Y,: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1978 

The study of cognitive styles appears under numerous labels 
within various academic fields. In sociology, for example?, 
it is called "codes" (cf, Bernstein's Class, Codes, and 
Control,), In this volume, the various models of cognitive 
styles within the field of psychology are discussed. These 
include authoritarianism. Dogmatism, personal construct 
theory, integrated complexity, and field dependence. These 
models grew, in part, out of studies in psychological 
differentiation , from personality theory, and cognitive 
maps. Authoritarianism deals with how people handle 
rigidity, and the intolerance for ambuiguity. Dogmatism is 
associated with the work of Rokeach and how people are 
either open or closed in certain cognitive domains. 
Personal construct theory is associated with the research of 
George Kelly and assumes that one is constantly organizing 
the world cognitively in terms of personal constructs This 
view is concomitant with the sociology of knowledge 
approach. Integrated complexity sees people as information 
processors. This means that people both integrate and 
differentiate from the world around them (information 
processing theory). Field dependence grew out of Witkin's 
work on psychological differentiation and is now most 
closely aligned with the concept of cognitive styles in the 
literature.. It assumes that each hemisphere of the mind is 
allocated certain physiological and neurological functions 
in the processesing of information. This volume is 
important because it not only balances the research on 
cognitive styles by demonstrating what the various models 
are and how they are related, but it also provides 
insightful historical information on each model. If 
research in bilingualism is to deal with cognitive styles, 
researchers need to become aware of these five main 
approaches to conceptualization. 
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Festinger, Leon. A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University, 1962 

People need consistency in their lives and when things do 
not fit into their scheme of things, they will alter the 
reality and perceptions of others to their own system of 
thought. Festinger is not concerned with how peoople 
go about constructing a personal epistemological framework 
in life, but prefers to observe and analyze the various 
strategies that are used to deny alternative world views. 
The first and most obvious strategy is one of withdrawal, 
When the conflicting news of other systems impinge upon and 
attempt to destroy a coherency of belief, the natural urge 
is to avoid the bearer cf bad news. Following avoidance- 
reaction, another strategy is to belittle or devalue those 
who create dissonance. This takes the form of labelling, 
stigmatization, and the sociology of deviance (cf. H. 
Becker). The final stage, according to Festinger, is for 
people to submit to the pressures of the macro-society and 
to merge with the masses by denying their own world views. 
Unfortunately, Festinger has overlooked what has been called 
a state of "Existential Angst*' in which individuals feel 
displaced within society and are also unsure of themselves. 
They neither release their biographical histories nor accept 
the new order of things. This is the state of affairs of 
many bilinguals in a society of monolinguals, ^nd this is 
the condition that the physically and mentally h:i!ndicapped 
face in a culture that equates difference with deficit. 

Klapp, Orrin E. Opening and Closing: Strategies of Information 
Adaptation in Society. N.Y.: Cambridge University Press. 
1978 

Orrin Klapp uses the metaphor of social noise in his 
reformulation of information theory. He argues that th(. 
traditional Rokeachian approach of open and closed 
personality, and the Poperian view of open and closed 
societies are inadequate because they cannot account for the 
diversity of behavior exhibited by people in dealing with 
human information. Noise is anthing that comes into the 
information channel and interferes with the message. 
However, what is noise depends on whether or not the signals 
are redundant or diverse and whether or not the society in 
which one lives is conceived as being ordered or in a state 
of chaos. In an ordered society where diversity is 
welcomed, for example, there is an emphasis on growth, 
liberalism, and discovery. But, the same diversity of 
signals can provide a threat to a society which has a 
predilection for redundancy. It favors tradition and 
ritual. Among the other quadrants of his model are those 
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societies in which the worlJ is disordered or in a state of 
entropy. Under these circumstances, variety creates 
information overload and redundancy produces banality* What 
Klapp is arguing, in effect, is that how one views the world 
and information about that world depends on which quadrant 
he or she is in. Since there are generation gaps within 
families, this model explains why people witness the same 
event but arrive at different conclusions about what they 
saw. One may be viewed, for example, as sincere by one 
party and as outspoken but another* Klapp*s model is 
significant for bilingual research because it recognizes the 
importance of biographical histories within generations of 
social groups* Zn advertising terminology, his work is 
tantamount to a market survey of contemj >rary culture* It by 
passes the overly simplistic view of society in purely 
socioeconomic terms* 
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Introduction 

One of the greatest priorities for educators is the task of providing 
the most appropriate and effective educational programs and experiences for 
various student populations. Up to the present time, one population of stu- 
dents that has been largely ignored has been the exceptional bilingual. In 
this paper, exceptional and handicapped are used interchangeably. "Excep- 
tional" includes students who are handicapped in a variety of ways: the 
mentally retarded, the learning disabled, the eaiotionally disturbed, the 
physically handicapped, and the visually and hearing impaired. In addition, 
however, to these handicapping conditions, bilingual exceptional students come 
from culturally and linguistically different backgrounds and have not acquired 
proficiency in the English language. This population may be best described as 
culturally and linguistically different exceptional students (CLDE) . Although 
the actual number of CLDE students is not known, an estimate of this number was 
obtained during a 1976 national study concerning the overlap of identified 
Title I students and Title VII students. According to the results of the study, 
approximately one-half million students aged 5 to 21 years vere handicapped 
and from non-English language backgrounds (NCES 1980). 

To teach these students in the language they can best understand is to 
build on their linguistic and cultural strengths and is compatible with sound 
educational practice. During the past 50 years, a great deal of emphasis has 
been placed on the education of handicapped students through various special 
education programs. This movement reached its peak in 1974, with the passage 
of P.L. 94-142 The Educational fo^ All Handicapped Children's Act . The educa- 
tion of handicapped children continues to be strong national priority up to 
the present time. Even more recently, within the past 15 years there has 
been a renewed interest in bilingual education. The United States Congress 
passed the Bilingual Education Act (P.L. 90-247) in 1968. This act made it 
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possible for local school districts to receive federal funding for the imple- 
mentation of bilingual programs designed to meet the needs of students with 
limited English proficiency. 

Recent developments in litigation and educational research dealing with 
handicapped children of limited English proficiency suggests that educators 
must seriously address the issues related to designing and implementing 
bilingu>»l special education programs. One of the most critical needs in this 
overall national effort is to prepare a cadre of quality trained bilingual 
special education teachers who will be able to provide the necessary educa- 
tional experiences that will assist these students develop to their fullest 
potential. 

Any -^.iscussion of bilingual special education teacher training should 
occur within the broader context of multicultural education. In 1979, multi- 
cultural teacher training was formally institutionalized by the National 
Council for Accreditation ot Teacher Education (NCATE), This influential 
accreditation agency adopted a multicultural education policy statement 
which requires all teacher training programs to include a multicultural com- 
ponent. Since this requirement is relatively new, many schools of education 
are still in the beginning stages of planning and implementing the component. 
With time and careful implementation this requirement will have a significant 
impact on teacher preparation programs. At the heart of multicultural educa- 
tion is the concept of cultural pluralism. Advocates of this concept endorse 
the principle that there is no one model American. Cultural pluralism not 
only appreciates but promotes cultural diversity. It recognizes that it is 
the unqiue contributions of various cultural groups that strengthen and enrich 
our society. 

Ten years ago the Commission of Multicultural Education of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education also adopted an important 
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policy statement. One of the paragrf^phs of this statement is particularly 
significant. It reads as follows: 

"To endorse cultural pluralism is to endorse the principle 
that there is no one modt^l American. To endorse cultural 
pluralism Is to understand and appreciate the differences 
that «xist among the nation^s citizens. It is to see these 
differences as a positive force in the continuing development 
of a society which -Professes a wholesome respect for the 
intrinsic worth of :ivery individual. Cultural pluarlism is 
more than a temporary accommodation to placate racial and 
ethnic minorities. It is a concept that alms toward a 
heightened sense of being and wholeness of the entire society 
based on the unique strength of each of its parts." 
(AACTE, 1973, p. 264). 

Bilingual special education teacher training is one strategy for promoting 
cultural pluralism in our schools. More importantly it is an important effort 
designed to promote equal educational opportunity for limited English 
proficient students who are also handicapped. 

As an emerging discipline bilingual special education draws heavily from 
both bilingual education as well as special education. Both of these fields 
have been very actively involved in teacher training activities for many 
years • Bilingual special education teacher training, however, requires much 
more than the borrowing of courses from each of the parent disciplines. 
Bilingual special education requires a carefully articulated and planned 
convergence of these two disciplines which results in a new and unique body 
of knowledge. 

Results of a National Needs Study 

A recent study, sponsored by the BUENO Center for Multicultural Education 
of the University of Colorado (McClean 1981), demonstrated the extent of the 
need for bilingual special education programs and teachers in U.S. school 
districts. The specific problem dealt with in this study stemmed logically 
from the general problem of inadquate programs for CLDE children and was two-fold 
in nature: 1) to ascertain how extensive the need to develop bilingual 
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special education programs was in school districts funded through Title VII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and 2) to identify the services, 
resources, and teacher competencies most needed in order to create high 
quality programs. 

The sample of school district personnel was large and representative* It 
consisted basically of bilingual education directors and special education 
directors in 50 percent of the school districts in the U.S. which received 
funds through the Bilingual Education Act. The districts in the sample were 
selected randomly by state, and every state which received at least one Title 
VII grant w^s included in the study. The percentage of directors who returned 
questionnaires was high. One or both of the directors returned theai in 93.24 
percent of the districts surveyed. 

The more salient of the many findings of the study are summarized as 
follows : 

1. The study indicated that both bilingual education directors and special 
education directors considered the concept of bilingual special education 
to be a very viable educational alternative. Collectively, the respon- 
dents rated bilingual special education as being "an excellent idea." 

2. Despite the positive endorsement given by the respondents to the concept 
of bilingual special education, only 31 to 32 percent of the school dis- 
tricts which received Title VII funds had or were planning programs which 
would be operational within two years. Programs were located which 
served only 17 of the approximately 80 language groups served by regular 
bilingual programs. Moreover, many existing programs were not equipped 
to serve all of CLDE children in the district. A higher percentage of 
rural districts had programs than did suburban districts. 

3. Several language minorities were often served by a single district., and 
40 of the 45 counted as having programs served Spanish-speaking children. 

4. Of the resources and personnel identified as being necessary in order to 
create high quality bilingual special education programs, bilingual audi- 
ologists were most difficult for the districts to llnd. The following 
were rated as "very difficult to locate": bilingual speech therapists, 
bilingual psychologists, bilingual special educators, curricular plans for 
bilingual special education and instructional materials for bilingual 
special education and instructional materials for bilingual special 
education. The following items and personnel were rated as being "somewhat 
difficult to locate": appropriate measures of intellectual ability for 
linguistically and culturally different children, bilingual counselors, 
and bilingual lay personnel to work with handicapped childr'sn. 
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5, In training programs for bilingual special educators, all of the 27 com- 
petencies and attitudes identified in this study were rated as being 
highly important; however, the respondents rated the five following com- 
petencies as being "of extreme importance". They included: 1) the de- 
sire to work with limited*-English proficient, handicapped children; 2) 
the development of knowledge of and sensitivity toward the language 
group to be served; 3) knowlecige of methods for dealing effectively with 
the parents of limited-English proficient, handicapped children; 4) 
knowledge of instructional methods for teaching English to limited- 
English proficient, handicapped children; and 5) the ability to develop 
individual curricular and instructional plans for limited-English 
proficient, handicapped children • 

6, The concept of bilingual special education was rated as being beneficial 
for children with all of the iH^ntified handicapping conditions. However, 
it was rated as being more beneficial for the less severely handicapped 
than the more severely handicapped, 

7, Six alternatives were identified for the delivery of bilingual special 
education to children in need of it. They included: 1) a special insti- 
tution; 2) self-contained bilingual special education classrooms in 
regular schools; 3) bilingual special education resource rooms in regular 
schools where students spend a portion of the day to supplement instruc- 
tion in regular bilingual classes; 4) help from an itinerant bilingual 
special education teacher to supplement regular bilingual classrooms in- 
struction; 5) paraprofessional help; 6) attending regular bilingual 
classes with minimal extra support services. Usually a range of two or 
three of the above alternatives were recommended by most respondents as 
appropriate for less severely handicapped children and the self-contained 
bilingual classroom was most oft3n judged appropriate for more severely 
handicapped children. 

A total of fifteen recommendations were made based on the conclusions of 
the study, which were in turn based on the findings. The jiost significant find- 
ing war that, nationwide, directors of both bilingual education and special 
education programs viewed the concept of bilingual special education as a 
viable educational alternative. The premise that the collective judgement of 
these directors is correct underlies the following summation of the more im- 
portant recommendations, which, if carried out, would amount to very substan- 
tial changes in public education. 

1. The number of language groups being served should be expanded. 

2. In order to enable school districts to improve service, the quantity 
of training programs for bilingual special educators at colleges and 
universities should be increased, and many existing training programs 
should be improved. 





3. In educational programs for bilingual special educators, emphasis should 
be placed on training the personnel and. developing the resources, dis- 
cussed In the findings, which the respondents found "very difficult to 
locate". Secondary emphasis should be placed on developing resources 
judged to be "somewhat difficult to locate", 

4. For teachers, emphasis should be placed on all of the 27 competencies 
Identified In the study, but primary emphasis should be placed on the 
five mentioned In conjunction with the findings, xAlch were deemed by 
the respondents to be "of extreme importance". 

5. While bilingual special education programs should be developed for all 
limited- English proficient children encumbered by one or more handicap- 
ping conditions, when programs are being developed priority should be 
given to those less severely handicapped. Most students in the following 
categories would be examples: hard of hearing, learning disabled, mildly 
mentally retarded, orthopedically handicapped, other health impaired, 
speech impaired, ^:nd visually handicapped. Secondary consideration should 
be given those more severely handicapped since riespondents believed they 
would benefit less by such programs. Deaf, deaf/blind, multiple handi- 
capped, severely retarded, and severely emotionally disturbed would be 
examples of handicaps in the latter category, 

6. An important goal in program planning should be to provide a range of 
bilingual educational alternatives. However, in program development, 
emphasis should be placed on the alternatives judged by respondents to 
be the most effective. The bilingual resource room where handicapped 
pupils would receive specialized bilingual assistance while attending 
regular bilingual classes would be most effective for the largest num- 
ber of less severely handicapped students. Self-contained bilingual 
special education classrooms were judged to be the most widely appli- 
cable alternative for severely handicapped children. 

Obviously, much remains to be accomplished if the educational potential 
of CLDE children throughout the country is to be realized. This study cer- 
tainly demonstrates the need for a broad range of services and resources. It 
also lends credence to the need for teacher training. The competencies 
identified in the study will be discussed in more detail in a subsequent 
section of this paper. 



Need to Comply With Leg:islatlon/Regulatlons 

There is a body of educational and Civil Rights legislation and regulations 
that have been enacted in recent years to protect the rights of the CLDES. Com- 
pliance with these legal and regulatory requirements is another critical variable 
supporting the need for initiating and improving bilingual special education 
personnel preparation. 
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According to the Office for Civil Rights (Gutierraz 1982), the current 
requirements are as follows: 

1. Every state and its localities shall provide or make available a free 
appropriate public education for all handicapped children ages 3-18 • 
(P.L. 94-1A2, Section 504) 

2. Every school district shall conduct a language screening at the be- 
ginning of each school year for all new students to determine if there 
is the influence of a language other than English on the child • (Lau) 

3. If the initial screening does find the influence of a language other 
than English, then a language assessment shall be made to determine 
language dominance and proficiency. (Lau) 

4. If it is determined that a child is handicapped and is also found to be 
of limited English proficiency, then an individualized education program 
(lEP) shall be developed which reflects the child *s language related 
needs. (Title VI, P.L* 94-142, Section 504) 

5. When a child is evaluated, the instruments used shall be appropriate and 
the testing shall be nondiscriminatory. (P.L. 94-142, Section 504) 

6. Tests and other evaluation materials must be validated for the specific 
purpose for which they are used and administered by trained personnel 

in conformance with the instructions provided by their producers. (P.L. 
9^-142, Section 504) 

/. Tests and other evaluation materials must be tailored to assess specific 
areas of educational needs and must not merely provide a single general 
intelligence quotient. (P.L. 94-142, Section 504) 

8. Tests are to be selected and administered to ensure that, when adminis- 
tered to a student with impaired sensory, manual, or speaking skills, 
the test results accurately reflect the student •s aptitude, achievement 
level, or whatever other factor the test purports to measure, rather 
than reflecting the student *s impaired sensory, manual, or speaking 
skills. (P.L. 94-142, Section 504) 

9. In interpreting evaluation data and in making placement decisions, in- 
fonnation shall be drawn from a variety of sources, including aptitude 
and achievement tests, teacher recommendations, physical condition, or 
social or cultural background, and adaptive behavior. (P.L. 94-142, 
Section 504) 

10. The parents of a child shall be informed in their native language of all 
due process rights. An Interpreter shall be provided at all meetings if 
the parent cannot communicate in English. (Title VI, P.L. 94-142, 
Section 504) 
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Many school districts are in a state of non-compliance with the above 
requirements because they lack the trained personnel to implement effective 
programs • School districts are doing what they can thrdugh inservice efforts. 
This short term solution is important but limited. A long term strategy for 
addressing the problem is needed. This strategy is the initiation as well 
as the improvement of bilingual special education personnel preparation. 

Recent History of Bilingual Special Education Teacher Training 

The problem of preparing quality teachers and teacher trainers and other 
leadership personnel in this specialized area is not new and has already been 
addressed by the Office of Special Education as well as by a few universities 
and colleges throughout the country. 

In 1978, the Bureau for the Handicapped of the Department of Education, 
cognizant of this lack of qualified bilingual/bicultural personnel, took 
steps to correct the situation Through its Hispanic initiative, which was 
later extended to other linguistically and culturally different groups as well, 
the Bureau encouraged the establishment of personnel preparation programs which 
would both recruit and train bilingual/bicultural professionals to work with 
CLDE students. In 1979 an initial group of 22 personnel preparation programs 
were funded under this initiative. Since then the number has increased annually. 
Thus, while there were a few programs functioning prior to the initiative, in 
a real sense the preparation of personnel to work with CLDE began in 1979. And 
like any new field there is a need to identify, define and improve current 
practices . 

In the Spring of 1980 and again in the Spring of 1981 professionals en- 
gaged in preparing personnel to work with CLDE students met in the Washington 
D.C. area in workshops sponsored by ACCESS, Inc., and funded by the Department 
of Education. Some of the purposes of the two workshops were to define the 
field, determine the competencies which should be required of both tra*uers 
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and trainees, and share ideas about philosophies and methodology • According 
to Grossman (1982), one of the results of these workshops was an agreeioent 
to replace the term bilingual special education with the term "the education 
of culturally and linguistically different exceptional students", a term 
which emphasizes cultural as well as linguistic differences. It was also 
agreed that persons preparing to work with such students needed to have the 
skills included in the field of bllingual/bicultural education, special educa- 
tion and a third group of cross-cultural ^'convergent" skills which were not 
found in either but are vital to working with CLDES. 

Three examples of the need for the third component follow. In the area 
of assessment, bllingual/bicultural educators may* receive training in the 
assessment of language dominance and proficiency. They may also be prepared 
to assess and develop academic readiness and achievement in both their stu- 
dents* first and second languages. As one aspect of their training, special 
educators are prepared to assess academic proficiency in language arts and 
assess and remediate learning disabilities involving language development 
using instruments and procedures developed for English-speaking acculturated 
monocultural students. However, neither the bllingual/bicultural educator nor 
the special educator is trained in the assessment and development of language 
when this development is impaired in some manner and the child is not from an 
English speaking home. Persons who complete both a bllingual/bicultural training 
program still will not be equipped to utilize culturally and linguistically 
aDpropriate special education assessment and instructional procedures with 
non-English speaking CLDES. 

In the area of counseling, counselors who work with students are trained 
to determine when their counselee*s problems are intrinsically or extrinsi- 
cally caused. When the causes of the students^ problems are intrinsic (with- 
in the students) they may try to help the students accept the responsibility, 
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blame and guilt for their actions, and/or believe that they can control their 
own lives* When the causes are extrinsic (outside the students) they may 
encourage the students to assert themselves, to utilize methods to change 
their environments, or to not assume responsibility and guilt for things 
which may be beyond their control. When CLDES react to prejudicial treat- 
ment and cultural conflicts by withdrawing or rebelling, counselors who are 
unaware of the prejudices and cultural conflicts which these students face 
may assume that the cause of their behavior is instrinsic. As a result, they 
may use techniques designed to change the students' shy or aggressive person- 
alities instead of using techniques to help them deal more effectively with 
a hostile or insensitive environment. 

As a final example, teachers or counselors who are unaware that in some 
cultures it is a sign of disrespect to express a lack of understanding or a 
difference of opinion may believe that students or parents who politely act 
as if they understand and agree actually do understand and accept the 
suggestions made to them. When in fact, they may neither agree or understand. 
This type of cross-cultural misunderstanding can have serious consequences 
in assessment, instruction, and parent involvement. 

Having identified these three groups of competencies, those included in 
bilingual /bicultural education, those included in special education, and those 
convergent/cross-cultural abilities not included in either of the two tradi- 
tional fields, the participants in the ACCESS vn5rkshops enumerated specific 
competencies within each of these three components which should characterize 
both trainers and well prepared trainees. When the trainers evaluated them- 
selves, it was clear that, with very few exceptions, they had not acquired all 
of these competencies. Typically, trainers had been trained in either 
bilingual/bicultural education or special education, but not in both, not 
in convergent skills. Those few who were trained in both areas tended to 
lack some of the cross-cultural competen'^ies not included in either area and 
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each trainer had his or her strengths and weaknesses. It became clear that 
a number of models of personnel preparation were being utilized* 

In January 1982, Grossman, the director of bilingual special education at 
San Jose State College, addressed a group of bilingual special education teacher 
trainers at the University of Colorado BUENO Center institute about how these 
training needs should be met. His comments are summarized in the following areas. 

Trainers 

The first priority in bilingual special education should be the 
continued preparation of quality teacher trainers. T: produce train- 
ees who are truly competent in the three components mentioned above, 
it is essential that their trainers become competent as well. 

Competencies 

General competencies In bilingual and/or special education are not 
enough. Determine which existing competencies are the ones that make a 
difference in the real life outcomes of trainees' efforts to educate and 
rehabilitate the CLDES and add convergent cross-cultural competencies 
not presently included in training programs. For example, the compe- 
tency *the trainee designs curriculum and instructional programs that 
are based on behavioral objectives considering cultural variables* is 
a first step. Now the specific cultural traits trainees should take 
into consideration when working with CLDES should be enumerated. How 
and in what ways methods of instruction, motivation, classroom manage- 
ment, counseling, assessment, etc., should be adapted to these cultural 
differences must be specified. This must be done in all cultural 
minorities that exist in the school. In other words, making trainees 
culturally sensitive is not sufficient. They should become culturally 
literate. Teacher training in bilingual special education methods 
and materials which will prepare trainees who will neither reject 
cultural relativism and utilize the same approaches with all students 
regardless of their cultural differences nor fail to see individual 
differences within cultures because of cultural stereotyping. 

Training Models 

Without more research and experience, it is difficult to know con- 
clusively which models produce tecchers who are the most responsive to 
the needs of CLDES. However, while such research is being conducted, 
every effort should be taken to insure that all relevant disciplines 
are included in bilingual special education teacher training programs, 
and that these disciplJ.nes collaborate rather than compete. Local and 
regional needs should be considered and the training program should 
provide comprehensive services for the broadest possible spectrum of 
CLDES evaluation. 
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Evaluation 

As training programs are developed, it should be asked whether the 
methods and materials are relevant, effective and efficient in serving 
CLDES. Data should be evaluated with an open mind, modifying, adjusting, 
and adding to the programs as necessary. 

Research 

Although bilingual special education is new, it is grounded in such 
fields as bilingual/bicultural education, multicultural education, psy- 
cholinguistics, special education, and anthropology, fields in which there 
are considerable bodies of relevant knowledge, Therefore, bilingual 
special education teacher training programs should be based a" least in 
part on hard knowledge. A recurrent problem in bilingual special educa- 
tion is that this knowledge is not always* available. One of the priori-* 
ties in bilingual special education should be a collaborative effort to 
answer the questions: what is known about bilingual special education 
and what is yet to be determined? The answers to the first question will 
enable trainers to design better programs. The answer to the second 
question will guide researchers to areas of need. 

Communication 

There is a great naed for increased communication among teacher 
trainers and training prof^rams. People should not be spending consid- 
erable time and energy duplicating what others have already accomplished. 
All can profit from the experiences and accomplishments of each other. 
A permanent network of communication should be established. 

Identifying Critical Competencies 

A few scholars have attempted to delineate the competencies that are 
needed by bilingual special education teachers. The following list of com- 
petencies were presented in a paper prepared for the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Bilingual Special Education project (Baca 1980) < 

Language : The bilingual/bicultural special education teacher should be 
able to demonstrate competency in the following areas: 

1. Ability to understand and speak the native language of the student. 

2. Ability to read and write the native language at an acceptable 
level of competency. 

3. Ability to teach any part of the curriculum in English and in the 
native language of the student. 
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4. Ability to communicate with parents in their native language regarding 
the academic progress of their child. 

Linguistics 

1. Ability to understand the theory and process of first and second 

language acquisition. 
2* Ability to deal with specific areas of interlanguage interference and « 

positive transfer. 

3. Ability to understand phonological, grammatical and lexical charac- 
teristics of both languages and their Implications for classroom 
instruction. 

4. Ability to distinguish between local dialects and the standard language. 
Assessment 

1. Ability to administer a variety of language dominance/proficiency tests. 

2. Ability to conduct a non-discriminatory comprehensive diagnostic 
assessment* 

3. Ability to evaluate the child from a social-emotional perspective. 

4. Ability to evaluate the child from a perceptual-motor perspective. 

5. Ability to construct and use criterion referenced measures. 

Instruction 

1. Ability to prepare individualized educational plans (lEP) based on 
student needs. 

2. Ability to individualize Instruction for several students and 
coordinate large and small group instruction concurrently. 

3. Ability to adapt curricula to meet the needs of bilingual handicapped 
children. 
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4, Ability to revise materials and activities to make them more 
linguistically and culturally appropriate for bilingual handi- 
capped children, 

5, Ability to construct instructional materials to enhance the curriculum 
for bilingual handicapped students « 

6» Ability to recognize the learning characteristics of various 
handicapping conditions, 

7, Ability to select the proper bilingual instructional approach for each 
situation, 

8, Ability to assess readability levels of materials both in English and 
in the second language. 

Culture 

!• Ability to establish rapport with children from a variety of cultural 
backgrounds. 

2. Ability to listen to children and understand the cultural perspective 
they have. 

3, Ability to understand the cultural significance of various handicapping 
conditions* 

4, Ability to work directly with the community in identifying and using 
cultural resources for instructional purposes. 

5. Ability to understand the relationship between language and culture. 
6* Ability to understand the process of acculturation and assimilation 

and its implication for classroom instruction, 
7» Ability to understand the history and culture of the target group. 
Parents 

1, Ability to understand the importance of parental involvement in 

bridging the gap between the home and school environment for bilingual 
handicapped students. 
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2. Ability to understand culture specific child rearing practices and 

how this may affect classv^oom behavior. 
3* Ability to involve parents in the instructional process. 

4. Ability to utilize community resources for the handicapped. 

5. Ability to advise parents* of their due process rights relative to 
their child's education. 

6. Ability to counsel parents regarding various aspects of their child's 
handicapping condition. 

A survey of public school teachers working with GLDES in a large metro- 
politan area in the Southwest was conducted by Prieto, Rueda and Rodriguez 
(1981). A total of 77 teachers from five school districts rated the importance 
of 18 competencies generated through a literature review. A five-point 
Likert-type scale that ranged from 1 not important to 5 very important, was 
utilized. According to the study the following competencies were rated as the 
most important by the teachers surveyed, with a mean score of 4,5. 

1. Ways to involve the parents of bilingual/multicultural exceptional 
children in the educational process. 

2. How to assess bilingual/multicultural exceptional children in terms 
of classroom performance, i.e., through the use of task analytic 

or criterion referenced tests. 

3. Specific methods of working with bilingual/multicultural exceptional 
children in the classroom. 

The group of competencies considered to be the next most important by the 
teachers with a mean score of 4.2 included the following: 

4. Familiarizing teachers with the language or dialects of certain 
bilingual/multicultural exceptional children. 

5. How to interpret and use assessment data of a normative nature, i.e., 
from a psychologist, such as the WISC. 
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6. Methods of training parents to work more effectively with their 

own bilingual/tnxiticultural exceptional children. 
7* Learning how to act as a resource per son/ consultant to train 

other teachers to work with bilingual/ttmlticultural exceptional 

children* 

The following competencies made up the group that was ranked third by the 
teachers and their mean scores fall between 4.0 and 4.2« 

8. Examining the role of parents and family in the education of 
bilingual/multicultural exceptional children. 

9, Examining current research related to the identification and learning 
character istica of bilingual/multicultural exceptional children. 

10. Examining how to comply with federal and state laws related to the 
education of bilingual/multicultural children, i.e., how to write 
an adequate lEP. 

11. Defining who the bilingual/multicultural exceptional child is. 

12. Examining the cultural backgrounds of exceptional children from 
different ethnic groups. 

13. Learning how to evaluate commercially available programs and/or 
materials developed for use with bilingual/multicultural exceptional 
children. 

This final group of competencies were considered to be the lesst important by 
the teachers and all had a mean score belor 4.0. 

14. Legal issues related to the assessment and placement of bilingual/ 
multicultural exceptional children in Special Education, i.e., as 
in P.L. 94-142. 

15. Examining any other educational programs dealing with bilingual/ 
multicultural exceptional children in the Southwest. 
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16* Examining current research on bilingual /multicultural exceptional 

child» i.e. I bicognitive developmenf.* 
17* Examining the ^ 'storical backgrounds of bilingual/multicultural 

children^ e.g., migration patterns of the Mexican- American* 
18. Learning how to conduct research related to the identification 

and learning characteristics of bilingtial/multicultural exceptional 

children* 

It should be noted that the teachers surveyed were primarily from an 
Anglo backgromd (85. 7Z). Mexican-American teachers made up 9.1% of the 
sample and Black teachers were 5 .2% of the total* The competencies rated 
as most important were in the areas of assessment, instruct! methodology 
and parental involvement. 

The study just summarized was based on a small sample of teachers (77) 
in one Southwestern metropolitan area* The following study (McClean 1981) 
was a nationwide study that surveyed over 500 directors of special education 
and bilingual education at the school district level from all over the United 
States* The study asked these directors to rank the importance of 27 competen- 
cies and attitudes identified through a literature review. The following 
table summarizes this information. 

Only five of the above mentioned 27 attitudes and competencies were rated 
as being of "extreme importance". These were 1) the desire to work with 
limited-English proficient, handicapped children; 2) the development of 
knowledge of and sensitivity toward the language group to be served; 3) 
knowledge of methods for dealing effectively with parents of limited-English 
proficient, handicapped children; 4) knowledge of instructional methods for 
teaching English to limited-English proficient, handicapped children, and 5) 
the ability to develop individual curriculum and instructional plans for 
limited- English proficient, handicapped children. 
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Table 1 



Opinions of Bilingual Education Directors Versus Special Education Directors 
on Items 16-42-~the Importance of Identified Competencies and 
Attitudes for Bilingual Special Educators 



Responses 

Bilingual Ed. Special Ed. 

Directors Directors All Respondents 

Mean Mean Grand 

Competencies or Attitudes Response Category Response Category Mean Category 



Knowledge of and sensitivity 1.5132 Of extreme 

toward the history and culture Importance 
of the language group from 
which students come* 

Personal identification with 1.9934 Of sig- 

the values of the language nificant 
group from which students importance 
come 



1*9329 



2.5205 



Of Sig- 
nificant 
importance 



Of sig-- 

nificant 

importance 



1.721 



2.253 



Of Extreme 
Importance 



Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 



3.«-A.2 ^"riii;i;\;:.'.:L'r:.aTr:r:' L'™?' ■ 

director: »?:5«i:iX*nI::"L:cfS"!°"" "~ °' """""^ 
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(Continued) 



Responaes 



Competencies or Attitudes 



Bilingual Ed. 
Directors 



Mean 
Response 



Category 



Special Ed. 
Directors 



Mean 
Response 



Category 



All Respondents 

Category 



Grand 
Mean 



The ability to speak the native 1.6316 Of extreme 

language of limited-English- Importance 
proficient pupils* 

The ability to read and write 2.0395 Of slg- 

the native language of nlflcant 

llmlted-Engllsh-proflclent Importance 
pupils* 

Knowledge of the theoretical 1.9085 Of slg- 

and practical Implications nlflcant 

of research dealing with the Importance 
aqulsitlon of first and 
second languages* 

Knowledge of local dialects 2.3377 Of slg- 

and how they vary from the nlflcant 

standard language* Importance 



2.25 



2.5342 



2.4444 



2.8288 



Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 

Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 



Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 



1.937 



2.282 



2.168 



Important 2.579 



Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 

Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 



Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 



Of alg- 

nlflcant 

importance 



*Indlcates a statistically significant difference between the mean responaes of bilingual education 
directors and special education directors. 
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(Continued) 









Responses 








Bilingual Bd. 
Directors 


Special Ed. 
Directors 


All Respondents 


Competencies or Attitudes 


Mean 
Response 


Category 


Mean 
Response 


Category 


Grand 
Mean 


Category 


Knowledge of different cul- 
tural perceptions of 
handicapping conditions* 


1.7867 


Of extreme 
Importance 


2.2177 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


2.0 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


Knowledge of the relationship 
between language and culture* 


1.9536 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


2.2966 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


2.122 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


Knowledge of the educational 
Implications of social class 
background and the process 
of cultural assimilation* 


2.06 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


2.3014 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


2.179 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


Knowledge of counseling tech- 
niques applicable to 
llmlted-Engllsh-proflclent 
handicapped children 


1.7697 


Of extreme 
Importance 


2.3219 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


2.04 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 



^Indicates a statistically significant difference between the mean responses of bilingual education 
directors and special education directors. 
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(Continued) 









RespoaBes 








Bilingual Ed. 
Directors 


Special Ed. 
Directors 


All Respondents 


Competencies and Attitudes 


Mean 
Response ^ 


Category 


Mean 
Response 


Category 


Grand 
Mean 


Category 


The ability to meet diverse 
individual pupil needs in 
group settings 


1.7434 


Of extreme 
Importance 


1.8725 


Of .iig- 

Qiricant 

imporrance 


1.807 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


The ability to assess the 
reading level of bilingual 
instructional materials 


2.0196 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


2.1319 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


2.074 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


The ability to develop indi- 
vidual curricular and 
instructional plans for 
lliiiited-English-proficient 
handicapped children 


1.7237 


Of extreme 
importance 


1.8219 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


1.772 


Of extreme 
importance 


Knowledge of tests and tech- 
niques for evaluating language 
dominance and proficiency 


1*8816 


Of sig- 
nificance 
importance 


1.9799 


Of sig- 
nificance 
importance 


1.93 


Of sig- 
nificance 
importance 
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(Continued) 









Responses 








Bilingual Ed. 
Directors 


Special Ed. 
Directors 


All Respondents 


Competencies and Attitudes 


Kstan 
Response 


Category 


Mean 
Response 


Category 


Mean 


Category 


Knowledge of tests and tech- 
niques for evaluating the 
mental capabilities of 
llmlted-Engllsh-proflclent 
pupils 


1.7632 


Of extreme 
Importance 


1.8836 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


1.822 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


Knowledge of tests and tech- 
niques for evaluating the emo- 
tional outlook of limited- 
Engllsh-profldent students* 


1.8543 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


2.1931 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


2.02 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


Knowledge of general Instruc- 
tional methods applicable to 
llmlted-English-proflclent 
handicapped children 


1.7417 


Of extreme 
Importance 


2.0 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


1.869 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 



^Indicates a statistically significant difference between the mean responses of bilingual education 
directors and special education directors. 
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Responses 








Bilingual Ed. 
Directors 


Special Ed. 
Directors 


All Respondents 


Competencies and Attitudes 


Mean 
Response 


Category 


Mean 

Respciise 


Category 


Grand 
Hean 


Category 


Knowledge of Instructional 
methods for teaching English 
to llmited-Engllsh-proflclent 
handicapped children* 


1.6424 


Of extreme 
Importance 


1.8973 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


1.768 


. Of extreme 
Importance 


Knowledge of literature and 
research dealing with the 
general Instructional Implica- 
tions of cross-cultural 
similarities and differences* 


2.2533 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


2.6735 


Important 


2.461 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


Knowledge of the legal Issues 
concerning the education of 
handicapped children 


2.1867 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


2.1655 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


2.176 


Of extreme 
importance 


The desire to work with 
llmited-Engllsh-proficlent 
handicapped children 


1.3907 


Of extreicte 
importance 


1.6284 


Of extreme 
Importance 


1.508 


Of sig- 

nificanf: 

Importance 



^Indicates a statistically significant difference between the mean responses of biJingual education 
directors and special education directors. 
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(Continued) 









Responses 








Bilingual Ed. 
Directors 


Special Ed* 
Dlrectora 


All Respondents 


Conpetencles and Attitudes 


Mean 
Response 


Category 


Mean 
Response 


Category 


Grand 
Mean 


Category 


Wllllngnesa to Investigate new 
approaches for educating 
llnlted-Engllsh-proflclent 
handicapped children* 


1*6867 


Of extreme 
Importance 


1-9524 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


1.818 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


Knowledge of bilingual- 
blcultural curriculum plena 
and planning options applic- 
able to handicapped children* 


1*8224 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


2.2308 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


2.02 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 


The capacity to Integrate 
teaching techniques from the 
fields of bilingual education 
and special education* 


1*6667 


Of extreme 
Importance 


1*9726 


Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 


1.816 


Of sig- 
nificant 
importance 



*Indlcates a statistically significant difference between the mean responses of bilingual education 
directors and special education directors. 
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(Continued) 



Responses 



Competenclee and Attitudes 



Bilingual Ed. 
Directors 



Mean 
Response 



Category 



Special Ed. 
Directors 



Mean 
Response 



Category 



All Respondents 

Category 



Grand 
Mean 



The ability to assess and 1.9346 Of slg- 2.2276 

adapt commercially available nlf leant 

bilingual education .naterlals Importance 
to the various needs of 
handicapped children* 

Knowledge of techniques for 1.9737 Of slg- 2.0972 

developing mc J^rlals nlflcant 
especially fcr limited- Importance 
Engllsh-proflclent 
handicapped children 

Knowledge of methods for 1.6467 Of extrem^^ 1.8904 

dealing effectively with the Importance 
parents of llmlted-Engllsh- 
proflclent handicapped 
children* 



Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 



Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 



Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 



2.077 



2.034 



1.767 



Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 



Of sig- 
nificant 
Importance 



Of extreme 
Importance 



*Indlcates a statistically significant difference between the mean responses of bilingual education 
directors and special education directors. 
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It is also interesting to note that there was a significant difference 
between the mean responses of the bilingual directors as compared to the 
special education directors on 15 of the 27 competency items. In general, the 
bilingual directors rated the importance of utilizing the native language and 
culture as well as ESL methodology and parental involvement significantly 
higher than the special education directors, 

A recent study ( 1983) on handicapped migrant students surveyed 

163 teachers in the State of New York who work with migrant students who are 
handicapped in an attempt to identify the competencies necessary to success- 
fully teach these students. A 45-item questionnaire Included 45 competencies 
taken from the special education and bilingual/multicultural education teacher 
training literature. The results were categorized into these groups. The 
respondents rate 12 competencies as very important, 31 competencies as important 
and two competencies as somewhat important. Table 2 presents the findings of 
this study on the following page. 

A careful review of all of the above mentioned competency related studies 
indicates that there are certain competencies that are repeatedly ranked as 
very important by multiple sources. In other words there seems to be consensus 
in the literature that the following are the most important general competencies 
for bilingual special educators. 

1. The desire to work with the CLDE student. 

2. The ability of working effectively with parents of CLDE student. 

3. The ability to develop appropriate lEP's for the CLDE student. 

4. Knowledge and sensitivity toward the language and the culture of 
the group to be served. 

5. The ability to teach ESL to CLDE students. 

6. The ability to conduct non-biased assessment with CLDE students. 

7. The ability to utilize appropriate methods and materials when working 



with CLDE students. 
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Table 2 



Means for Mlgrnat Handicapped Teaching Cpmpetencles 



Item l7 Competency 



Competencies considered very Important by respondents 

6 Employs methods for enhancing the self-concept of migrant 4.68 
handicapped students 

31 Establishes a positive social-emotional climate in the classroom 

18 Demonstrates a sensitivity to the language » geographical back- 
ground, and cultural variations of migrant handicapped students 

15 Develops individualized educational plans for migrant handl- 4.38 
capped students 

19 Implements a variety of classroom strategies to manage the be- 4.36 
havlor of migrant handicapped students 

5 Trains parents to work more effectively with their own migrant 4.28 
handicapped children 

36 Demonstrates a knowledge of instructional materials used in 4.26 
teaching migrant handicapped students 

27 Organizes the classroom environment in order to maximize learn- 4.23 
Ing including considerations for scheduling, seating arrange- 
ments, presentation of materials, and setting limits 

11 Is aware of community agencies that provide services to migrant 4.16 
handicapped students and their families 

28 Maintains records of the performance of migrant handicapped 4.12 
students 

7 Organizes, implements and evaluates an Instructional program 4.08 
in all areas of Instruction 

35 Develops and maintains Interpersonal communication skills 4.03 
with other professionals 
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Means for Migrant Handicapped Teaching Competencies 





Item # 


Competency 


X 




Competencies considered important by respondents 




2 


Describes the developmental sequence in all areas of instruction 


3.96 


43 


Understands the concept of nondiscriminatory testing and its 
effects on migrant hardicapped students 


3.85 




Demonstrates a knowledge of migrant individuals' lifestyles 


3.82 


16 


Understands the school code and laws whose provisions are 
essential to the rights and responsibilities of migrant 
students 


3,82 


12 


Constructs and develops teacher-made materials for use with 
migrant handicapped students 


3.82 


22 


Is aware of the professional resources and organizations 
providing assistance and services to teachers of the migrant 
handicapped 


3.81 


21 


Plans and implements an instructional program that specifies 
instructional goals, behavioral objectives, instructional 
sequence, learning activities, materials, and evaluation tools 


3.80 


45 


Facilitates the transfer of the records of migrant handicapped 
students 


3.80 


34 


Promotes the mainstreaming of migrant handicapped students 
with nonhandicapped students 


3.80 


3 


Understands the legal, medical and education definitions 
relative to exceptional persons 


3.77 


14 


Provides consulting and supporting services to other pro- 
fessionals working with migrant handicapped students 


3.77 


30 


Uses specific methods of working vith migrant handicapped 
students in the classroom 


3.76 
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Table 2 



Means for Migrant Handicapped Teaching Competencies 





Item 


} Conp e t ency 


X 




Competencies considered Important by respondents 




37 


Can explain to parents the school code and lavs whose provi- 
sions are essential to the rights and responsibilities of 
migrant handicapped students and their families 


3,71 


26 


Uses methods for dealing with the migrant handicapped stu-» 
dent's family needs 


3.71 


24 


Employs methods of developing and maintaining the migrant 
handicapped student's cultural Identity 


3.70 


33 


Assists parents and families in dealing with the medical 
health and dental needs of migrant handicapped students 


3.70 


4 


Can make other nonhandlcapped students aware of the needs 
of migrant handicapped students 


3.65 


8 


Understands the causes of the different exceptionalities 


3.64 


25 


Understands the methods for identifying and classifying 
migrant handicapped students 


3.64 


23 


Familiarizes other professionals with the needs of migrant 
handicapped students 


3.63 


10 


Administers, scores and Interprets the relevance of the 
findings of selected educational diagnostic and achievement 
tests 


3.61 


40 


Uses a variety of audiovisual Instructional media in teaching 
migrant handicapped students 


3.55 


29 


Performs task analysis 


3.47 


17 


Evaluates commercially available programs and materials 
developed for use with migrant handicapped students 


3.46 


13 


Can specify the characteristics of the different 


3.41 



exceptionalities 
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Table 2 



Means for Migrant Handicapped Teaching Competencies 



Item if Competency 



38 



41 



39 



20 



Competencies considered important by respondents 

Demonstrates a knowledge of the Migrant Student Record Transfer 3.41 
System (MSRTS) for planning and implementing an educational pro- 
gram for migrant handicapped students 

Demonstrates proficiency in the native language of the migrant 3.40 
handicapped student 



32 Understands the legislation and litigation which has signifi- 3.29 
cantly affected the handicapped 



Performs as a member of a child study team in determining the ' 3.29 
needs of migrant handicapped students 



9 Understands the current research related to migrant handicapped 3.20 
students 



Defines and discusses major issues in special education (e.g., 3.17 
mains tr earning, labeling) 



Competencies considered somewhat important by respondents 
44 Conducts resea^-ch relating to migrant handicapped students 2.44 
Understands the historical aspects of special education 2.41 
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The most detailed and specific set of competencies that have been developed 
are compatible with the most frequently cited generic competencies listed above* 
These very specific competencies were prepared by an expert panel of bilingual 
special education teacher trainers convened by the Association for Cross*- 
Cultural Education and Social Studies (ACCESS) (Pynn 1981) • These competencies 
are as follows: 

I. Instruct Ion/ Curriculum 

A. The trainee is knowledgeable of general cultural characteristics: 

1. Lifestyles of ethnic minority populations, family structure, 
and community support systems. 

2* Attitudes and behaviors of cultural and socio-economic groups • 

B. The trainee understands the relevance of child rearing practices 

of ethnic minority familiec to the CLDE child *s cognitive, emotional, 
and social development* 

C. The trainee is aware of cultural conflicts resulting from ethnic 
minority differences that may affect the CLDE child's self-image 
and thus Influence his/her emotional and social development* 

D. The trainee institutes a teaching process that takes into account 
the impact of cultural conflicts on the CLDE child's academic 
performance* 

E. The trainee understands the acculturation process of culturally 
diverse individuals into the mainstream of American society* 

The trainee implements techniques to facilitate the integration of 
the CLDE child into American schools and society. 

G* The trainee develops and implements appropriate educational programs 
to meet the special needs of CLDE children* 

H* The trainee develops and implements appropriate educational programs 
to meet the special needs of CLDE children. 

I. The trainee develops educational programs designed to improve the 
bilingual development of learning disabled children which reflect 
an understanding of current approaches in the field. 

J* The trainee plans, designs, and implements special education 
programs for CLDE populations in accordance with legislative 
requirements and guidelines* 
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K. The trainee will plan, design, and Implement Individualized 
education programs which .Include, where appropriate, such 
subject areas as: language arts, arithmetic, science, social 
studies, vocational skills, and physical education* 

L. The trainee develops and applies appropriate educational methods 
based, in part, upon diagnostic results* 

M. The trainee demonstrates skill in developing and/or adapting 
educational materials and procedures to meet individual needs, 

N* The trainee works in cooperation with other education professionals 
to design a full service educational program appropriate to the 
needs of students eadiibiting specific handicaps, gifts, or talents. 

0. The trainee designs curriculum and Instructional programs that 

are based on behavioral objectives considering cultural variables. 

P. The trainee directs and organizes program activities in cooperation 
with parents, teachers j> and other school personnel. 

Q. The trainee determines the appropriate instructional setting to 
maximize the educational development of the CLDE child. 



Assessment and Evaluation 

A. The trainee recognizes normal language development patterns. 

B. The trainee is knowledgeable of major empirical research in the 
area of speech and language acquisition. 

C. The trainee explains the effects of anatomic, physiologic, 
linguistic, psycholinguistic, and sociolinguistlc factors on 
the communication process. 

D. The trainee differentiates between those difficulties arising from 
second language acquisition and those from speech and language 
disability: 

1. Trainee distinguishes between culturally derived linguistic 
conventions and deviant language development problems. 

2. Trainee understands the nature, etiologies, and remedial 
techniques associated with language disorders. 

E. The trainee writes descriptive reports which accurately reflect 
the nature of communicative disorders. 

F. The trainee demonstrates the ability to assess student strengths 
and needs within the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains 
through the use of appropriate formal and Informal Instruments and 
procedures (e.g., standardized tests, commerlcally prepared 
Informal tests, teacher-prepared measures, and criterion- referenced 
measures) . 
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G. The trainee is aware of the uses and limitations of current 
standarr^ assessment techniques in regard to CLDE populations. 

H* The trainee develops an assessment model based on information 
gained from* several sources. For example: 

1. Annecdotal records and pupil behavior scales. 

2. Observations and recommendations from parents » teachers, and 
other school personnel. 

I. The trainee is able to assess those factors limiting the partici- 4 
pation of the family in the school setting and set specific goals. 

J. The trainee formulates an accurate description of student ability 
based upon observation of academic performance in light of the 
CLDE student *s cultural background. 

K. The trainee is aware of the influence of learning styles, cultural 

values, and language patterns o.€ ethnic and minority groups on | 
classroom and test performance. 

L. The trainee administers appropriate language assessment instruments 
and accurately interprets the skills measured and the information 
obtained. 

M. The trainee uses the information gained to determine the CLDE 
student's most appropriate and least restrictive educational 
setting* 

N. The trainee utilizes a cognitive style analysis approach as a 
diagnostic-prescriptive tool* 

0. The trainee will write a diagnostic evaluation in behavioral terms. 

P. The trainee will analyze skills and educational materials through 
the task analysis approach to determine program effectiveness* 

Q* The trainee develops and applies appropriate educational methods 
based, in part, upon diagnostic results* 

R* The trainee determines the appropriate instructional strategies 
used in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching of the CLDE child* 

S* The trainee develops techniques to improve communication competence 
within the classroom: 

1* Trainee understands the function of language in the classroom 
as it relates to educational development* 

2* Trainee develops alternative techniques to improve specific 
speech and language skills of CLDE children* 
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T. The trainee Implements the appropriate strategies for the 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching of CLDE children* 

U* The trainee reviews the effectiveness of Instructional methods 
Implemented within the special education program for CLDE 
children* 

V* The trainee evaluates, using appropriate measurement devices, 
the effectiveness of diagnostic programs for CLDE Individuals. 

1* Trainee examines materials, academic tasks, and methodologies 
using a task analysis approach* 

2* Trainee examli.as the contributions of other resources (e*g*, 
parent, teachers, and other school personnel). 



W. The trainee evaluates the impact of prescribed treatments by means 
of Initial and continuing and an analysis of changes in academic 
and personal growth: e*g*, trainee utilizes such data collecting 
devices as questionnaires, rating scales, and checklists* 

X* The trainee modifies objectives and learning approaches, provided 
such changes are indicated by the on-going evaluation of 
educational plans* 



III* Classroom Management 

A* The trainee is aware of how non-verbal behaviors -of both CLDE 
children and non-ethnic teachers may lead to mlscommunlcatlon 
between children and teachers* 

B* The trainee understands and applies interaction and management 
strategies (e*g*, behavior modification, group dynamics, inter- 
action analysis behavior therapy, and life space management 
therapy) in llglit of cultural, socio-economic, and language 
factors Influencing behavior* 

C. The trainee develops and applies appropriate educational methods 
based, in part» upon diagnostic results* 

D. The trainee demonstrates a thorough knowledge of critical Issues 
relative to effective classroom management* The following Issues 
are suggested: 

1* Effective teaching methodologies* 

2* Modeling of appropriate/desirable behaviors* 

3. Self-realization and values clarification* 

4* Understanding of and sensitivity to physical, social, 
developmental, and cultural factors* 

5* Emotional climate in the learning environment* 
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6« Teacher flexibility as demonstrated through the use of 
alternative activity suggestions, willingness to give 
explanations and reasons, and the encouragement of 
student input. 

E. The trainee examines behavior management models or approaches 
and selects those appropriate to individual needs. 

F« The trainee Implements educational management strategies, such 
asx learning centers, material coding, student 8elf-*dlrected 
activities, and contlnuous-^progress management. 

G. The trainee examines educational management systems with respect 
to: 

1. Own cultural perspective. 

2. Perspective of the CLDE child 

3. Potential biases (e.g., ethnic, class cultural, and/or 
linguistic) . 

4. Potential discriminatory effects of utilizing a specific 
behavior and classroom management model. 

H. The trainee extends the behavioral management program through 
collaborative efforts with the home, community agencies, and 
state and federal agencies. 

Counseling 

A. The trainee assists parents in identifying their CLDE child *s 
learning difficulties. 

B. The trainee, with the support of parents and teachers, develops 
goals and objectives and prescribes special programs to meet 
individual needs. 

C. The trainee provides parents with information on available 
community resources. 

D. The trainee extends the behavioral management program through 
collaborative efforts with the home, community agencies, and 
state and federal agencies. 

E. The trainee gathers pertinent information and provides training 
to the CLDE child^s family, teachers, other professionals, and 
national, state, and local groups: e.g., trainee develops a 
system for on-going technical and professional support to 
ancillary educational personnel. 
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F. The trainee assists families and their CLDE children in under** 
standing and dealing with the attitudes, lifestyles, behaviors, 
and educational philosophy of American society and its schools • 



Advocacy/Public Relations 

A. The trainee understands the historical development of and legal 
basis for bilingual and special education. The trainee, for 
example, has knowledge and understanding of the following: 

1. Public Law 94-142. 

2. Rehabilitatioa Act of 1973, Section 504. 

3. Title VII legislation. 

Lau v» Nichols case and other pertinent legislation. 

B. The trainee explains significant implications of special education 
regulations to students, parents, educators, and others* 

C. The trainee explains the legal implications of significant court 
decisions on policy development and legislative reform to 
students, parents, educators, and others. 

D. The trainee gathers pertinent information and provides training 
to the CLDE child^s family, teachers, other professionals, and 
national, state, and local groups: e.g., trainee develops a 
system for on-going technical and professional support to 
ancillary educational personnel. 

E. The trainee makes suggestions to school personnel and local 
education agencies for Implementing appropriate instructional 
programs which are sensitive to the needs of the CLDE child. 

F. The .rainee provides parents with information on available 
community resources. 



Research 

Ar The trainee understands all aspects of teaching CLDE children, 
including the recent research, etiology, content areas, 
educational procedures, and support systems necessary for 
effective educational managembr.t. 

B. The trainee demonstrates knowledge of significant theory and 
research applications relative to teaching CLDE childr^in by 
developing and implementing ciini'^a'^/prescriptive. 
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Characteristics of Current Training Programs 

A study conducted by the Multicultural Special Education Project (MUSEP) 
in 1982 collected data from 30 bilingual and/or multicultural special educa- 
tion teacher training p'-ojects at the university level. These projects were 
all located in the Western region of the Uci'd States and were funded through 
the Division of Personnel Preparation, Orfic-* wf Special Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. The return raue (seven projects) was 23% (about average) 
and adequately represented the broad range of projects. This data provides 
a representative profile of bilingual special education projects in the Western 
region. Based on the responses to the questionnaire, each project wa3 identified 
as belonging in one of three general categories: 

a) A strictly traditional special education program with recruit- 
ment of ethnic or bilingual students. For example, a program 
that trains regular learning disability teachers but attempts 
to recruit minority and bilingual students: 

b) A traditional special education program with bilingual special 
education curriculum infused into existing coursework and pro- 
gram reqirlrements. This type of program, for example, would 
add a few lectures or modules and bibliographies on bilingual 
special education to existing courses; 

c) A bilingual special education program that is specifically de- 
signed to train bilingual special education teachers pxid includes 
bilingtial special education course work and field experiences 
with bilingual special education curriculum. 

Analysis of the data indicates that 29% were strictly traditional special 
education programs that recruited minority students at most, 29% were traditional 
special education programs with bilingual special education infused into existing 
curricula and 43% were bilingual special education programs that offered specific 
courses in bilingua? special education and considered their program a bilingual 
special education program. 

The following table summarizes the information on program types and shows 
the number of graduates for each of the programs. 
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Table 3 

Program Types and Their Respective Graduates 
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Projects 


Strictly 
Traditional 


Traditional 
Special Ed. 


• Bilingual * 
Special 


Number of Students 
Graduated 


• 
• 

• 

• 


Special Ed. 
Program With 
Recruitment of 
Ethnic Students 


Wich Bil. 
Special Ed. 
Infused Info. 
Existing 
Courses 


Education 
Program 

• 

• • 


B.A. *M.A. * 


Ph.D. 


1 • 






X 


5 * - * 




2 




X 




5 ! 1 .* 




3 • 




X 




2 • - • 


2 


4 . 


X 






15 . 1 . 


55 


5 • 


X 






20 • 5 • 


25 


6 . 






X 


6 . - . 




7 






X 






Total % . 


29% ! 


29% 


! A3% 







Traditional special education prograins graduated the most students In each 
of the three training levels (BA-35, MA-6, PhD-84) , followed by infused tradi- 
tional special education programs (BA-7, MA-1. PhD-2) . The low number of grad- 
uates from bilingual special education programs (BA-11) is indicative of the 
relatively recent emergence of the field. More importantly, it points to the 
need for continued support of this specialized field. In terms of the degree of 
interdisciplinary emphasis in the curriculum, 86% of the students in all projects 
sampled were exposed to some ethnic language component (e.g., Spanish, Navajo, 
etc.); 71% were exposed to cultural sensitivity or awareness coursework (e.g., 
Asian or Chicano Studies); 57% were exposed to ^specific bilingual special 
education methodology; and 43% had interdisciplinary exchange with bilingual 
education. 

It was stated that there is a general trend toward deemphasis of education 
by state and federal funding agencies. Without adequate resources it is very 
difficult to recruit students. It also appears that some faculty consider it 
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necessary to deemphasize entrance standards and stress exit criteria in 
order to recruit and retain students • The problem is compounded because 
of the small pool of high school graduates from which to draw. 

Public school support for bilingual special education programs is also 
a problem. Many indicated that public schools in some areas do not support 
bilingual special education efforts by higher education institutions. None- 
theless, the public schools lack trained professionals in bilingual special 
education. University training programs need to be strengthened in order to 
attract students and help reliv->ve this shortage of personnel. There is also 
a critical need to infuse teacher training programs with a bilingual special 
education content. This also involves increasing faculty awareness and 
support. Clarifying the interface between bilingual education and special 
education is a high priority. 

In the area of research basic knowledge is needed about target populations, 
e.g., American Indians, Hispanics and Asians. Specifically, more information 
is needed about their culture, language and cognitive development. It was 
agreed that more knowledge is needed concerning what constitutes a positive 
learning atmosphere fox children being served through bilingual special education. 
Research is needed on effective teacher training models for bilingual special 
education. 

In the area of program development it was emphasized that there should be 
a coordinated effort on the part of bilingual special education training pro- 
grams and school districts to communicate with state personnel, to make Imown 
the needs of bilingual special education in the schools. This should encourage 
institutionalization and help secure funding at both levels. In order to 
achieve meaningful local control, it was stressed that IHE's, school boards, 
school administrators, teachers, bilingual teachers, bilingual special education 
teachers, parents and the general public all need to be sensitized to the issue 
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and need for bilingual special education programs that reflect local needs. 

Bilingual special education teacher trainers need to be knowledgeable of 
bilingual/bicultural and special education, in addition to being versed in 
bilingual special education per se. For example, teacher trainers should be 
"equipped" to utilize culturally and linguistically appropriate special educa- 
tion assessment procedures with non-English speaking culturally and linguis- 
tically different exceptional students (CLDES) . It is extremely important that 
bilingual special education trainers and programs maintain and increase commun- 
ication among themselves* Communication will enhance camaraderie, program 
support, avoid duplication of mistakes and efforts in research, and will keep 
morale up in these times of scarce resources* 

The existing heterogeneity among bilingual, special education projects is 
an asset that can aid us in our search for successful project components* 
Recognized is the fact that these evaluations will not turn up an ideal project 
that will be suited for all regions and ethnic groups. 

Finally, it was stressed that there is a need to begin to make specific 
efforts to institutionalize projects that are dependent on grants, i.e*, soft 
monies* In order to do this, four things should be done: cause awareness, 
acceptance, participation, and demonstrate effectiveness and need of bilingual 
special education projects* 

Additional data on these teacher training projects was acquired through 
site visits to the projects as well as through personal communication. The 
following table summarizes the major concerns and the recurring needs expressed 
by the project directors. 

As can be seen on Table 3, the most common concern among all projects was 
the institutionalization of their training programs. Fifty-nine percent of 
the projects expressed some concern that they would cease to exist unless 
adopted by their institutions and departments and made permanent programs. 
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Table 3 



(49%) 
(35%) 

(24%) 
(24%) 

(18%) 
(18%) 

(18%) 

(12%) 



Need and Concerns Generated From Site Visits 



1. Program institutionalization. 

2. Student recruitment and support (e.g., tutoring). 

3. Program support and cooperation with departments, progiams 
and agencies (e.g., state departments, LEA's, school 
districts, and communities) • 

4. Program planning and development. 

5. Infusion of bilingual special education curricula into 
existing courses* 

8. Faculty and teacher inservice training: models and content. 

7. Research and development of reliable and valid diagnostic 
instruments in bilingual special education. 

8. Method and curricula identification, dissemination and 
development appropriate for bilingual special education. 

9. Basic research emphasis, 
itutions had more than one concern 
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A second most recurrent concern among the seventeen projects was student 
recruitment and support. Forty-nine percent of the projects felt there was 
not enough minority students in their programs and had problems recruiting 
them. Moreover, some projects felt a need to provide academic and general 
support to the few minorities that are already in the programs. 

Table 3 indicates 35 percent of the projects felt they needed the support 
and cooperation of academic and non^academic departments, programs, and agen- 
cies, such as special education departments, state departments, LEA's, school 
districts, and community groups. Twenty- four percent felt bilingual special 
education programs needed better planning and development. Another 24 percent 
of the project felt a need of infusing bilingual special education curricula 
into existing courses of existing and institutionalized training programs, such 
as special and bilingual education programs. 

Eighteen percent feJt models and content of in-service training for faculty 
and teachers is important and in need of development. Yet another 18 percent 
felt there is a need in bilingual special education to research and develop 
reliable and valid diagnostic instruments that are sensitive to culturally and 
linguistically different populations. Still another 18 percent of the projects 
felt a need to identify, disseminate and develop teaching methods and curricula 
that is appropriate for teachers to use in the area of bilingual special educa- 
tion. Finally, 12 percent of the projects fext the area of bilingual special 
education needs to be involved and serve as a catalyst for basic empirical 
research. 
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Program Planning and Institutionalization 

To "institutionalize" a newly established or non-traditional program like 
bilingual special education in higher education, means to make it a regular 
part of the program offerings of a college or university. As every experienced 
person knows, the institutionalization process is never automatic. To accom- 
plish it, a strategy or plan of action, frequently extending over several years, 
is required. If a strategy is to have reasonable probablity of success, care- 
ful atf^intion must be given in it to meeting five conditions. If these con- 
ditions are not met, the probablit/ of a success f\xl plan is substantially 
reduced. These conditions are described below from the viewpoint of the person 
interested in institutionalizing a program. 

Develop Central Office Administrative Support 

Key feacures of central offices are that they serve as communication 
centers and as the locus of control of dollar and personnel resources. These 
resources tend to flow along the lines of communication. For this reason, 
the director of a non-traditional program needs to have numerous interactions 
with the head of his or her unit. These meetings should be open to any topic 
related to the new program, including personnel matters, political issues, 
students support, long-term directions, publications, needed contracts, whether 
or not to pursue grant o^:»portunities , presentations at national meetings, 
and the financial condition of the department and school. Such interactions 
have two Important outcomes. First, each person leaves the meeting with a good 
sense of what is happening in the other person's domain. Second, incipient 
problems are dealt with before they occur, thus leading to better management. 

Pay Attention to Political Circumstances 

Many programs, especially those involving bilingualism and ethnic groups, 
are very sensitive to shifts in viewpoint or power within the university, the 
state or nation. For this reason, keeping one's political support in repair 
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Is an Important aspect of Institutionalizing a program. Three types of support 
are significant here: 1) grass roots. Including parents, teachers, and school 
administrators; 2) power block. Including subgroups of legislators or congress- 
persons, and the support of state or federal agencies; and 3) support from 
other disciplines. These three groups must be kept well Informed. In a 
university, the good will of other departments Is critically Important to sur- 
vival and success. In the bilingual/multicultural special education area, 
forming solid relationships with foreign language departments, linguistics, 
soclo-llngulstlcs , anthropology, and speech science permit them to know what 
one is doing, what his or her concerns and goals are, and prevents faelings 
of suspicion and interdepartmental hostility frequently found in colleges and 
universities when non-traditional programs arise. 

The art of politics is finding a common value among groups such those 
mentioned above. It is not always easy to do so since each political group is 
likely to form a set of values different from the other. That, one supposes, 
is what a **political group** means. To find a common value means that one must 
spend sufficient time with each type of group to be able to form several ideas 
about where the common ground among them might lie should political action be 
required. While time consuming, the task of finding a common value is frequently 
a critical one for the director and staff of a non-traditional program like 
bilingual special education. 

Find or Develop a Niche for the Program and Its Facul ty 
To feel secure in an organization, most persons need to have a home base 
or a special niche in the organization from which they can cai'ry on their 
activities. The same seems to be true of programs. To develop a niche for a 
non-cradltlonal program and its faculty is one of the most difficult tasks in 
Institutionalization. To gain a niche, several important events need to occur 
between the central office, the appropriate academic unit and the program. 
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The first is the establishment of an academically sound and supportive academic 
base in an appropriate academic department or division. Not only must there be 
a good academic fit between the program and the department but there should be 
faculty support for the program from colleagues within the department. The 
second is identifying a carefully located space which is the visible office of 
the program, as space is the symbol of institvitionalization. Third, is develop- 
ing program uniqueness. These issues are raised by a traditional program 
currently facing phase-out. One of its major problems is that the content of 
the program has, over the years, begun to appear in other programs, thus gradually 
reducing the uniqueness of the original program. People have asked, "What does 
this program do that is not done in .other programs?" If this question is 
difficult to answer, a program either has never gained a niche or is in danger 
of losing the one formerly occupied. 

Consolidate Resources and Monitor Their Status Often 

All college and university programs need three types of resources; faculty, 
students, and money. To consolidate faculty resources means the faculty members 
involved in the program identify with it and are reliable in the sense that they 
will expend effort to improve the program rather than directing their attention 
eLsewhere. To consolidate faculty resources requires the systemmatic applica- 
tion of leadership skills by the program director so that the faculty involved 
believe that their work is important, that it will be rewarded, and that the 
program has direction and social value. 

The consolidation of student resources represents one of the most difficult 
problems of non- traditional programs. A key factor is the durability of fed- 
erally sponsored programs for Hispanic and Native American peoples, for example, 
is that many or the funds are directly devoted to student support. By the 
very nature of being economically disadvantaged, persons in these gropus cannot 
easily opt for higher education since doing so intrinsically involves foregoing 
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the money that would ba gained from full-time employment while at the same time 
having to pay for more schooling. A subsidy, typically from federal sources, is, 
therefore, required if programs f'^r these people are to have students. A 
withdrawal of this subsidy predicts program failure by dint of insufficient 
students from the target populations. Maintenance of direct federal or state 
subsidies for students is, therefore, a central reason for the development 
and maintenance of majority -minority political ties by minority group members. 
The major alternative to direct subsidies is the adaptation of non-traditional 
programs to ttie circumstances of its target r)opulation of students. This 
adaptation usually means a part-time program in which students can enroll 
auring the evening and may include the use of teleconference instruction in 
which courses or workshops are delivered to remote areas at time convenient 
for students. 

The consolidation of financial resources usually requires two moves. 
First, be certain a significant portion of the program faculty are on "hard** 
rather than "soft" money. Faculty on hard money is usually taken as a 
significant sign of successful institutionalization. Second, regular ways of 
raising money by grants, gifts, consulting, or contracts should be planned 
by the program faculty. Such funds frequently make the difference between a 
quality program and one chronically on the brink of financial disaster. 

Build a Sound Program 

The first step in building a sound program is to avoid slipshod admission 
practices. A program is known by the quality of its graduates. If one admits 
slow students on the one hand or purely opportunistic ones on the other, it will 
become suspect both inside and outside the college or university. Placement 
will become difficult. The second step is to build a rational curriculum. Such 
a cu'-riculum has two important features: a) it can be described and explained 
in the sense that the faculty can show how the curriculum is related to the 
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goals and objectives of the program, and b) the currlcultim actually produces 
a reasonable level of the skills, knowledges, and intellectual strategies 
which the program claims that it produces • The third step is to bridge the 
special program to the regular faculty and curriculum by formal ac well as 
informal mechanisms* The curriculum should not be too highly specialized and 
with anchors in both special and bilingual education. The fourth step, is 
to hold an experimental and evaluative posture toward the curriculum. Every 
program can be designed better than it is. An experimental posture means that 
one forms hypotheses about changes that will improve the program, and carries 
them out. An evaluative posture maans that the effects of these changes are 
carefully appraised to make certain there actually are improvements in the 
program. A systems approach to program evaluation is recommanded. 

As the five conditions described above suggest, institutionalizing a 
program is neither an easy nor a certain process. Creating a strategy or 
action plan substantially increases the probability of success, while not 
doing so leaves one's chances to luck. 

Model Training Programs 

There are two general approaches that can be utiliiied in addressing the 
need to prepare bilingual special education teachers. Existing teacher 
training faculty and programs in special education and bilingual education 
can consolidate their resources and service their programs to fo^us on the 
unique needs of exceptional bilingual students. This is currently being dono 
by several universities throughout the country as was mentioned earlier in 
the paper. Another approach is to fociis attention on the training of the 
trainers themselves. At the preservice doctoral level, there are a few 
universities that are working with doctoral students on an ad hoc basis* 
These programs utilize existing doctoral training programs in special 
educatiOii and add an emphasis in bilingual special education through 
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independent studies, specialized seminars, internships and related research 
projects. Among the universities involved in thio type of leadership training 
are: The University of Arizona, Arizona State University, San Diego State 
University, The University of Colorado, The University of New Mexico, New 
Mexico State University, The University of Massachiisetts , Boston University, 
New York University, and New York State University. 

In addition to the above mentioned preservice training for faculty, 
Landurand (1982) has developed a very successful inservice training model 
for college and university faculty in the area of bilingual special education. 
Through a U.S.D.E. special education dean's grant, Landurand has established 
the Multicultural Institute for Change at Regis College in Weston. Massachu- 
setts. The Institute's primary goal is to improve the quality of service 
to linguistically and culturally different children. Currently, the Institute 
is training sixteen faculty from six nearby colleges and universities in the 
theory and practical application of bilingual special education. The following 
program description is taken from a publication of the Multicultural Institute 
for Cnange (Landurand 1982). 

The instructional program in the Institute for Change consists of four 
major components: theoretical modular training, a local educational agency, 
practicum experience, a college practicum experience, and an integrative 
seminar. For each of the three years, tne faculty trainees complete three 
modules, the correlated local school or agency practica, the college practicum, 
and the integrative seminar. Prior to initiating any of the components, each 
faculty trainee with the assistance of the project staff undergoes a diagnostic 
prescriptive assessment. Each trainee analyzes his/her particular areas of 
expertise, background in bilingual/bicultural issues and favored learning style. 
In addition, for each of the tasks specified in the college component, the 
trainee evaluates what he/she has done in that area and develops objectives 
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from a multicultural perspective for self improvement for achieving that goal. 
Once these assessments are completed, each trainee, with the help of the 
Project Director and part-time staff, develops an individual training plan 
(ITP) to accomplish each of the components developed in the Institute for 
Change. Techniques such aa individual and school case studies, role pJaying, 
group problem solving and onsite local school, agency and college practicum 
are utiliised In training. 

At the end of the three year project, the Regis College Institute for 
Change will provide insights as to the strategies necessary for successful 
training of faculty members in the content of bilingual/biciiltural special 
education. To date, the Institute staff can suggest to other institutions 
who may consider such training the following: 

1) Involve the Administrative Staff from the beginning of the 
project. Without the support of the DeanL, the Institute 
for Change would not be able to expect high levels of 
commitment from faculty. 

2) Offer training sessions that do not conflict with faculty 
members' busy schedules. In most cases , "retreats" provide 
faculty with the opportunity to concentrate on the issues 

and skills relative to bilingual/bicultural special education. 

3) Provide experiences in the public schools and community in 
order to update faculty's perceptions of the needs of lin- 
guis*:ic minorities' in the local educational agencies. 

4) Be prepared to deal with attitudes faculty may bring co the 
training that reflect their perceptions of individuals from 
culturally different backgrounds. Staff met^ibers and consul- 
tants should have skills in groups process, especially as 
these skills relate to racism and biases that taculty may 
consciously or unconsciously possess. 

5) Provide ongoing follow-up with faculty and administrative 
staff. Because faculty have many responsibilities, their 
completion of ITPs may be difficult without the constant 
support of the project's staff and consultants. 

Because of the immediate need to train bilingual special education teachers 

the above mentioned model is highly recommended both as a short term strategy 

as well as a strategy for colleges and universities who wish to retrain 

existing faculty. 
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Another significant and model inservice training program has been under- 
taken by the American Speech, Language, and- Hearing Association (ASHA). ■ This 
project is also funded by the Office of Special Education of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. The project is known as the Bilingual Language Learning 
System (BLLS). The description of the program which follows was adapted from 
the project summary disseminated by ASHA. 

Bilingual Language Learning System (BLLS) 

The Bilingual Language Learning System (BLLS) project has been designed as 
a national coordinated effort to meet this need and to improve the availability 
and quality of speech-language pathology and audiology services rendered to 
bilingual/bicultural Spanish-English children. Funded August 1, 1981, by 
Special Education Programs, United States Department of Education, the BLLS 
project is intended to provide a* series of. two-day in-service training 
institutes and a training manual which discuss characteristics of Spanish and 
English language acquisition; how speech-language pathologists au^ audiologists 
may provide appropriate evaluation of Spanish-English children with suspected 
communication handicap; how effective management strategies can be implemented 
for those children with confirmed language disorders; and how interaction of 
speech-language pathologists and audiologists with other school professionals 
can be promoted in order to increase the effectiveness of educational program- 
ming for this population. 

During the course of the project, a model of training will be employed in 
which bilingual/bicultural speech- language pathologists will be trained to 
train other professionals. In addition, representatives of university/college 
training programs in speech-language pathology and audiology will be trained so 
that content of BLLS Institutes can be incorporated into university /college 
program curricula. State schools consultants will also be trained so that 
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these resource persons can disseminate Information on the BLSS Institutes and 
effect Improved education for Spanish-English children. The Trainers, 
university/college representatives and schools consultants have been selected 
for the eight states which, collectively, account for nearly 90% of the 
Spanish-language population in the United States (Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Illinois, New Mexico, New York, and Texas), These 
individuals compose BLLS State Resource Teams in the eight target states. 

During the first year of the project (\ugust 1981 through Itay 1982), the 
BLLS training manual was developed and the State Resource Team members were 
selected. During the second year of the project (June 1982 through May 1983), 
the Trainers will conduct a series of fourteen BLLS Institutes for "'ispanic 
bilingual and bicultural speech- language pathologists, audiologists and other 
Hispanic professionals who work in teams wifch speech-language pathologists and 
audiologists, and will select a second group of Trainers for the project. 
During the third year of the project (June 1983 throue,.. May 1984), this second 
group will be trained as Trainers and will conduct a series of twenty-two BLLS 
Institutes for monolingual professionals. Training for bilingual/bicultural 
speech-language pathologists and audiologists will be distinct from training 
for monolingual individuals because the professional needs of the two groups 
are different. 

The Institutes will serve as a tool to: 

. disseminate state-of-the-art information regarding 
bilingual communication assessment and treatment to 
professionals working with Spanish-English children; 

. provide opportunities for Trainers to develop their 
skills in presenting the curriculum content; and 

. field test the original curriculum content such that 
necessary revision, based on evaluation by Institute 
participants, can be ma.de« 

As a result of BLLS training, it is anticipated that more speech-language 

pathologists and audiologists will provide improved services to bilingual/ 
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bicultural communicatively handicapped children. Greater consultative services 
will then be available to special and regular educators, and these profession- 
als will better understand contributions that communication disorders special- 
ists can provide. For additional information the BLLS curriculum outline has 
been included in the appendix* 



Other Model Training Programs 

There are a number of additional training programs that should also be 
maintained in this state-of-the-art paper. Because of space limitations, 
however, descritpions of these programs will be included in the appendix 
rather than in the text of the paper. 



Recommend at ions 

1. Preservice training projects in bilingual special education should be 
given increased support from the local, state and federal level. 

2. Colleges and universities should cooperate with local school districts 
in conducting a planned and systemmatic inservice program in bilingual 
special education. 

3. Leadership training in bilingual special education at the doctoral level 
should receive increased support from the U.S. Department of Education. 

4. All types and levels of bilingual special education training should 
include a strong emphasis on parental involvement and parent training. 

5. Bilingual special education teacher training curriculum should be highly 
interdisciplinary in orientation drawing not only from special education 
and bilingual education but from psychology, anthropology, linguistics, 
psycholinguistics, language departments, etc. 

6. Bilingual special education teacher competencies identified as critical 
by practitioners should be validated empirically before being utilized to 
design future training programs. 

7. Bilingual special education teacher training research should be conducted 
wxch particular emphasis given to student outcomes as the ultimate 

meas ire of success. 

8. Teacher training materials and text books as well as bibliographies 
should be developed for the field of bilingual special education. 

9. Training programs should make special provisions for student recruitment 
and retention. Stipends, tuition and books allowance, and additional 
support systems should also be provided. 
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10. Bilingual special education and ESL methods courses should be unique 
and different for this population of exceptional bilingual students. 

11. The issue of dual (special education and bilingual education) endorsement 
and certification as well as bilingual special educacion endorsement 

and certification needs further study. 

12. The training of regular education teachers through infusion regarding 
the needs of the bilingual exceptional child is a priority. 
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The Houston Model 

The foregoing ideal program does not yet exist in an applied 
bilingual special education situation* However, there are a few 
existing programs that come close to this ideal and include many of the 
program elements recommended above. Oiie such program is the Coordinated 
Services for Handicapped Limited English Proficient (LEP) Students Pro- 
gram (CSHLS).of the Houston Independent School District. This program 
will be described in detail as a model approximating our recommended pro- 
gram and as an example of how the ideal program may be applied in actual 
practice. 

The CSHLS jprogram's stated goal sets the essential tone of the 
program: 

"It is the goal of this model to provide bilingual and 
special education teachers with the competencies required 
to effectively coordinate services. Jointly they will 
provide an instructional program that meets the unique 
and individual needs of handicapped LEP students." 
(Bolander, Lamb and Ramirez, I98I) 

The key word is coordination . CSHLS pulls together the skills, 
strengths, knowledge, and resources of both bilingual and special educa- 
tion staff members to most effectively meet the individual needs of the 
bilingual special education student. 

The content and techniques used in the CSHLS program are primarily 
related to Hispanic students, these constituting the majority of the 
CSHLS students. However, this program and its approaches are consistent 
with the needs of bilingual and special education teachers of exceptional 
limited English proficient students of a:iy cultural background. The 
training and coordination guidelines will serve the needs of teachers 
of an/ diverse multicultural group of exceptional children. 



The needs of bilingual and special education teachers working with 
exceptional culturally diverse students are several: 

1* Knowledge about and skills to deal with first and second 
language acquisition; 

2. Methodology for implementing instruction through various 
specific learning modalities (reflecting the learning styles 
discussed in* Chapter 12); 

3. Teaching techniques for individualized and special needs 
instruction; 

4. Teaching strategies for various exceptionalities (as discussed 
in Chapter lA) ; and 

5. Skills for coordinating, planning and instruction. 
Specifically, the bilingual teacher must develop skills to meet 

the needs of LEP students, related to their exceptionality, and the 
special education teacher must develop skills to meet the needs of excep- 
tional LEP students, related to their language and culture. CSHLS 
addresses these needs directly in their in-service training modules and 
resource materials manual, made available to all participating teachers. 

Module I of the CSHLA In-service component deals with Language and 
Culture. The purpose of the training is to provide participating teachers 
with 5 

1. An overview of student language assessment; 

2. Ability to differentiate between first language acquistion, 
second language learning, and implications for teaching a 
second language; and 

3. An awareness of cultural differences (Bolander, Lamb, and Ramirez, 
1981). 
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An example of the concise and Informative format of the CSHLA Module I, Language and Culture ^ 
and Its direct service/classroom application Is llltistrated In the following excerpt: 



timt Lmcjuagg Acquisition 

Ihe first liinguwi* l«y\nier U 
has hat) oxtemlvi? ejqposura 
to tin first langu^ 
before he is inquired to 
pctxice iMiguiKfe. Ihere- 
fore» he Iva hvl time to 
bulks >tzong nctp^y^ 
Ian9ja9e skills* 



Ihe stead hvrji^agc loamcr U 
usially ha» lijKited cx- 
pORure to ttie second language 
Uen language d ew aiUs ^re 
Mde of hlsu Th er € fo re» he 
usuadly his lliidted raceptiw 
Iancu»7e skills in the seocnd 
iBnguA^s. 



l^ plicjitAcrq for 
Ibyhini Second La;»iuaqF> 

fir,2h3si3se listening with uvkr- 
stwding before Miking orsl 
lan^Mge donands of the iMmer. 



Ihe first lancjuat^e IsAtner 2. 
spervls aU of his ^cOdng 
houni Inomlng his 



Hiny second lAn/^OTs learn* 
ers spend a limited nsiber of 
Iduts learning the Mccnd 
lanc^vigs. 



2* GToate as intensive an 

&igUsh speakint; OTviroment 
as {X3S3ible. Ito/idc pony 
imctice activities in a 
variety of siUvitiona* 



•D»e first Uinjvvf: lAomer 3* 
usvjaLly hem moot of his 
oral longoagis d?%^:lo(jnsit 
conpl^tni before being 
opootxi to written 
lan^iAgc. 



The seccnd lan^jac^ Isomer 
«4io beciins nncond lopf^rje 
Xeoming vfan he enters 
school usually his to lundle 
oral languagi* and ^tten 
languagn at tie sae tijne. 



3« Introduce reading and writing 
skills only after tie Lsamer 
has de>«lo[)ed tsiderstandlng 
in ths seocnl langcuigs. 



*dv: first langua9a I&uner 4* 
is highly sotivated and has 
ouny language nodols to 
follow iji the hare setting. 



Ihe second languarje loaLiner 
«.y not be as hi^^y roti- 
vatnd and usually has few, if 
any, stxxnd language aodels 
in the haD«) setting* 



4* Provide learners with a 

language model and cppcrtmi* 
tics for laaningful {xnctios* 
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^tivities for 
Socofxl Ungujcie Ix^aming 

1. Hie foUwing activity Msy Mp you Ocn twdilng a LEP hand- 
icann) stuiwt* Vie oifivsis will bo placed in listening 
MUs with confirehcnsirfi before placing any oral language 
d^'wuls of the learner. Gi«« veibal oomranis to the studsntt 
A* Go the door 

B. to «iy Oenk and gr^t ne the red pvcil 

C. TiKe ait >wr book, etc. 

It is A^grntod t)>at cne ccrriwS is given at a tine with the 
artic le, after ^Jhich you iwy lOJ sore articles with the sm 
conHnd. Sam other xaeful idoas artt using grs«tlngs 
(polite greetings, faniliar gructings), farMlls* nvncs ani 
getting oc^jainted. Sam? referucs stttsrials to assist with 
thdse idaaa .vsi Iht \ta04bulary adliSer, 31env«nidbs, stc.i 
these and othcrr reference MteriaLs are avaiUbls at ths 
Nxthline 01 lingual llesourcs <^t»r. 

2* 7I« follf>ing «:ti\ity wiU be Mlpful to create as intensive 
an OigUsh<-spQaking etvironrntvit as possible. Siculate activl* 
tir&i by usinj clUlojues or xoitf pbiying of visits to a cbc«- 
tor's office, orlering a seal at a restaurant, going to tSie 
a^mukct, going to tiu movies, etc* Useful refenetcc 
materials are the ESL (BigUsh as a Seccnd Lmiag^) Curric- 
ula Guides, rart 1 and Part 2, Oiich can be onderod throi^ 
. the KISD Hirehouse. 

3« Hie folkving iscplanation %dll give you sug^cions cn how to 
intiD*Jce nurllng aitfl vrlting Mils cncs >ou hove determined 
the Iwl of uUcntanrUng of the Iwirtw in tlie second 
language. OxK plctum to the sbt' nts Jini m>. thes tu tell 
>DU a story Hxvt tlraiu \fritn tha story cr sbosies at fix 
boanS. Ihve tht: diiUrtm p^J the stor>- or stories out Icvd. 
Orx the cttlld las been gtv9i a topic, the stttVsnt way wrltu a 
par»gniph or a oonplote ctory. Ihi^ peraTTifii cr stcry say be 
usod to dr/««lop acUvltJ«iss that will give joi feerlxck ai the 
stu«ent*s ocrpcv^hMiau 

4* ftotUre that vtwn reading XipUcatlon for TfejcWng Seocnd 

lan^Mg} K). 2, C3i5 of the su^gestBd activities can ssxve as 
cc:|3a.t4>U.ties for raortingf jd prsctics shen lAuners are pro* 
vidad uith a good language indel such as taosher giving 
dinctiois; anot^ier student fvfndng as a sodcl in araas that 
he/she has rastersd; F«t«irials such m the 90CK Ht can be 
used or the Idea Kit« or the Sesam pcognss, llUa Alegrs, 
' etc* 



g^Qtt lanquwK* /cquiaition 

nitunil coTRunicatias with 
ffH^ily atH cotnunlty i 



. In iTMrnLKi « first larv- 
guTj*, the leajier dnee rrjt 
Kiv» miy pcm^ous arMcSs or 
stnxttutes witii >ihich to 
crrpsm his XangiMge* « 
&.iiB)d!t of Uc langiKig? are 



fie r<?cci\m nch ninfccce- 7* 
Ksit f rem other spoaXeri 
in his oiviroiicnt for hia 
Linc^iagr efforts. 



Second lancyr»gg Learning 

SecunrS lanrjuw7$ Ivimers f i*- 
queiitay Ibtfn tlw second 
lamuwT? In a very structurvl 
or contnvBd setting. 



6* H; knoMs onothnr ImgMge 



s^Titm to sixnds ^ strictures 
of the firrtt lAi^j^y^ ms\y causa 
P^Xek-s In tit^ aocorv) L-v>fM9ei 
he My ccnfu^ nev soisth and 
stncMrs^ with those he olnMdy 
kncvs. 



In l^^imiiig a first language, 6. 
the loamer foojoes first on 
vAoning then on tiia 
atnctura of the Ui^us^^* 



tfe ray experience a native 
attitude frcn others touard his 
first LuTfivTS* f\art)ienEOCTi« 
his attention My be drav«) to 
the errjTK le mhas In tha 
Mcati Lin7ii»|e father his 
•oconpUshnenlS* 

Ihe sQconi lBJ>^i%9e laamer's 
attention la often dra>^ ts 
stnctuts before ha has 
■aatezvd soaning* 



ImUlcationgt for 
'l>ching Smtti l^qtage 

5. Sin1la^«^ nMl-Hfe si tuitions 
iji th* cla5&nxj9 and Mkc ise of 
evcrydiy fdtaitios In the 
clARsnxM to toach t5i 
laiiyita9t« 

6* tnam the diff^ime betvcien the 
scMndft and 8tzu:curRi of t>e t>o 
lanpaigeA and trKh tfoae vS.ich 
are dwicuily difficult for t^ 
^itld to prciCKSCt. 



.ipprtsiation for t^* ciilture 7. 
and Ivr^uT* the leimcr btin^i 
to school. IhcouKSTS hi» to 
participate in the ansad Lvigraiga 
and vcsint the tariency to corcset 
each >dtta9be. 



Al'ways build new Ungu%9e itana m 
vliat is alraacSy knom to laamer. 
Hr^JhaaliA oonprehension of livrjuags 
bef ors oocxact uaa of l^igua^a 
patteina« 



J^tivlties for 
Second Lat^u^ Laamlng 

T^e advant^ of roal^Ufe siti»tion that ni^t oocur in the 
clasi^nxja, cafeteria^ plflygmuni, officer h>ll, etc. Iheae 
bituitions can be imd for cUsazoon diacusslon, dialogM, 
stociesr "sJw ai«) •jell.* 



Itncurv TWisbsrOr Naisense CylLiblen, anS r.iiring SdurYte, om 
aid the Uimer to diCfennciat^ het>m the sabxSs ard 
stxictmvs of tJi» t>o languaTSt. EXanple: thoae that a^ 
dbviou^ly difficult'for the child to ptorMce like "sch" 
(•wr like 

Die school had to schone to get the scholar on tds 
sdiedule* 

He shoes Khe dm that ihe ch o ones i^ces well. 

Hnonincffol holidays of the culture can be to 
dation for ttw cuitun and Unjiiag^ the child brin^ to the 
school. Ehcounyi the child to participate iji the sccoiS 
lati^>»9S during these apscial hoUd;ays ani resist the tanSocy 
to oorract r^sry adstaka« 



Biild new Ian7ue9e experiencos on Owt is alx«K)y bmi to 
lAamei'. Sc^iplet Q> to the desk «nd brir^g n* the red bodc« 
the blue Mrker« and'th; mcissotm* tiuA the jaxa^m^ «nl 
ans« tiie t^jesUons on jBge 11. 

Alwsya cofhasixie ccDpc^ienaion of lan^iage tx^fcre oorract wm 
of language pattern. 
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The training content of Module I, Language and Culture , may be 
summarized as: 

1. Not all exceptional students have difficulty with language 
development • 

2. Careful assessment is extremely Important. 

3. Exceptional LEP children with weak language skills in their 
first language should work on their native language problems 
before being introduced to second language. 

A. English as a Second Language (ESL) methpds should be used, 
but only concepts clearly understood in first language 
should be introduced in second language. 
5. Th'ire must be a merging of what is being taught and what the 
child brings into the classroom (the language and culture of 
the home and community) . 
To assist the teacher in becoming culturally and linguistically 
aware, the participants in CSHLS are directed to consider the checklist 
by Muriel Saville-Troike in A Guide to Culture in the Classroom , which 
follows 

Roles 

a. What roles within the group are available to whom, and how are 
they acquired? Is education relevar.t to this acquisition? 

b. What is the knowledge of and perception by the child, the parents, 
and the community toward these roles, their availability, and 
possible or appropriate means of access to them? 

c. Is language use important in the definition or social marking 
of roles? 

d. Are these class differences in the expectations about child role 
attainment? Are these realistic? 

e. Do particular roles have positive or malevolent characteristics? 
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Connnunloation 



a, VJhat languages, and varieties of each language, are used in the 
community: By whom? When? Where? For what purposes? 

b* Which varieties are written, and how widespread is knowledge of 
written forms? 

c. What are the characteristics of * speaking well,* and how do these 
relate to age, sex, context, or other social factors? What are 
the criteria for 'correctness?* 

d. What roles, cttitudes, or personality tracts are associated with 
particular ways of speaking? 

6. tfliat range is considered 'normal* speech behavior? What is con- 
sidered a spejech defect? 

f . Is learning language a source of pride? Is developing bilingual 
competence considered an advantage or a handicap? 

g. What is the functionality of the native iangurge in the workplace 
or larger environment? 

h. What gestures or postures have special significance or may be 
considered objectionable? What meaning is attached to direct eye 
contact? To eye avoidance? 

i. Who may talk to whom? When? What about? 
Decorum and Discipline 

a. What is decorum? How important is it for the individual and for 
the group? 

b. What is discipline? What counts as discipline in terms ot cul- 
ture, and what doesn't? What is its importance and value?' 

c. What behaviors ^re considered socially unacceptable for students 
of different age and sex? 

d. Who or what is considered responsible if a child misbehaves? 
The child? Parents? Older siblings? School? Society? The 
environment? Or is no blame ascribed? 

e. Who has authority over whom? To what extent can one person's 
will be imposed on another? By what means? 

f . How is the behavior of children traditionally controlled, to 
what extent, and in what domains? 



g» Do means of social control vary with recognized states in the 
life cycle, membership in various social categories, or 
according to setting or offense? 




h* What Is the role of language in social control? What Is the 
significance of using the first vs« the second language? 

History and Traditions 

a« What Individuals and events in history are a source of pride 
for the group? 

b. To what extent is knowledge of the group's history preserved? 

c« In what forms and in what ways is it passed on? 

d. To what extent is there a literate tradition of the history of 
the group (ie, written history, and knowledge of written his- 
tory) within the group itself? 

e* To what extent are traditions and historical events reflected 
in aphorisms and proverbs? 

f • Do any ceremonies or festive occasions re-enact historical 
events? 

g. How and to what extent does the group's knowledge of history 
coincide .with or depart from "scientific" theories of creation, 
evolution, and historical development? 

h» To what extent does the group in the United States identify 
with the history and traditions of their country of origin? 

i* What changes have taken place in the country of origin since 
the group or individuals emigrated? 

j« For what reasons and under what circimistances did the group or 
individuals come to the United States (or did the United States 
come to them)? 

Education 

a* What is the purpose of education? 

b* What kinds of learning are favored (eg*, rote, inductive)? 

c* What methods foe teaching and learning are used at home (eg«, 
modeling and imitation, didactic stories and proverbs, direct 
verbal instruction)? 

d. Do methods: of teaching and learning vary with recognized stages 
in the life cycle? With the setting? According to what is 
being taught or learned? 

e* What is the role of language in learning and teaching? 
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f • Is it appropriate for students to ask questions or volunteer 
Information? If so, what behaviors signal this? If not, 
what negative attitudes does It engender? 

g. What constitutes a 'positive response' by a teacher to a 
student? By a student to a teacher? 

h* Hov^ many years Is It considered 'normal' for children to 
go to school? 

1. Are there different expectations by parents, teachers, and 
students with respect to different groups? In different 
subjects? For boys vs. girls? 

Art and Music 

a* What forms of art and music are most highly valued? 

b. What media and Instruments are traditionally xised? 

c. What conventions are of particular significance? How do 
artistic conventions differ from those used or taught In 
school (eg»; the musical scale, two-dimensional representa- 
tion of distance or depth)? 

d. Is the creation of art and music limited to specialists, or 
within the competence of a wide range of Individuals in the 
community? 

e* What forms of art and music are considered appropriate for 
children to perform or appreciate? 

f . Are there any behavioral prescriptions or taboos related to 
art and music (eg., can both men and women sing, does cutting 
faces in pumpkins or other fruits or vegetables violate 
religious concepts)? 

g. How and to what extent may approval or disapproval be expressed? 
Expectations and Aspirations 

a. What defines the concepts of the 'disadvantaged' and 'successful?' 

b. To what extent is it possible or proper for an individual to 
express future goals (eg*, is it appropriate to ask, 'What do you 
want to be when you grow up?')? 

c. What beliefs are held regarding 'luck' and 'fate'? 

d. What significance does adherence to the traditional culture 
of the group have for the individual's potential achievement 
(from the viewpoint of both the minority and dominant cultures)? 
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e. What significance does the acquisition of the majority cul- 
ture and the English language have (from both minority and 
dominant cultural perceptions)? 

f . What potential roles are available within the native community 
which can provide individual fulfillment and satisfaction? 

g. Do parentis expect and desire* assimilation of children to the 
dominant culture as a result of education and the acqxiisition 
of English? 

h. Are the attitudes of community members and individuals the 
same as or different from those of community spokesmen? 

The purpose of Module II, Modalities , of the CSKLS program is to 

provide participants with: 

1. Ability to identify specific learning modalities; 

2. Ability to evaluate students* learning modalities through 
the observation of classroom behaviors and work skills; and 

3* Ability to select or adapt materials for instruction through 
specific modalities. 

The specific modalities discussed are visual, auditory, kinesthetic, 
and tactile. The in-service training emphasizes that teachers of except- 
tional LEP children should use a multisensory approach utilizing several 
learning modrilities simultaneously and in variation. In sumniary. Module 
II, Modalities , notes: 

1* Not all students learn well through all modalities; 

2. Teach to students' stronger modalities while remediating weaknesses 
wherever possible; 

3. The teacher who lacks language skills in the native language of the 
exceptional LEP student should make greater use of visual, kin- 
esthetic and tactile modalities; and 

4. The auditory modality is the most important in the acquisition of 
language and, while it should not be overstressed, it should 

not be ignored • However, the exceptional LEP student should not 
be kept from progressing in other areas while he/she is working 
on acquiring competent second language skills. 
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In Module III, Specific Handicapping Conditions , various basic 
teaching strategies are described as veil as providing participants with: 
!• A working knowledge of specific exceptionalities; 

2. An overview of special services programs in the district; and 

3. Ability to identify instructional materials appropriate for 
LEP students of varying exceptionalities. 

The materials on exceptionality and materlciis selection/use 
covered in Module III of the C3HLS program are essentially the same as 
those covered in Chapter 12 and in the last part of Chapter 14 of this text. 
The teaching strategies outlined in Module III may be summarized as follows: 
1. Individualize the problem 

In order to plan a remedial program based on individual needs, 
the teacher needs to be aware of the child *s strengths and weak- 
nesses, his levels of functioning, intelligence, emotional status, 
any relevant medical data, the child* s cultural background, and 
educational history. Much of this information can be found in 
the child •s State folder. 
T.earnlng Input Precedes Output 

Learning Involves both input and putput; eg., the child must 
understand a concept before he/she can demonstrate it. In work- 
ing with handicapped LEF students, it is Important to determine 
if students have comprehended; eg., assimilated input correctly, 
especially when instruction is In the second language. Output 
difficulties may actually reflect input problems. 
3. Utilize Modality Preference 

The number and type of modalities to be used wxll be determined 
by the chlld*s particular learning style. The LEP studentVs 



language ability must be considered also if instruction is in the 
second language. The teacher who lacks language skills in the native 
language of the handicapped student should make greater use of the 
visual, kinesthetic, and tactile modalities. 

4. Control. Important Variables 

It is important that the teacher be concerned with: 
a* Coticrolling student's attention by controlling the elements in 
the classroom that lead to distractions. Loud noises and :.n 
excess of stimuli not related to the Immediate learning environ- 
ment may reduce learning. 

b. Controlling student's proximity to the teacher and other students. 
Placing the handicapped student near the teacher is often helpful 
in terms of controlling behavior. Having the student's work 
area near the teacher also facilitates the teacher's giving addi- 
tional help and directions to the students as needed. 

c. Controlling the rate of instruction is an especially Important 
consideration in planning instruction for a handicapped student. 
Handicapped students usually have a slower rate of learning. 
Therefore, new learning should be introduced gradually. 

5. Motivate with Success 

Remediation begins with methods that bring success. Therefore, the 
teacher should create a learning environment that insures success. In 
order to do this, the teacher should start to teach a little below 
the child's instructional level. If the child's reading comprehension 
is 2.5, the teacher could start at 2.0 level to give the child a few 
initial auccessful experiences. The child will then be motivated by 
his/her success and can move on to the next level. It is important 



that the handicapped child be provided daily opportunities to feel 
successful in his/her work* 

6. Teach to Strengths, Remediable Deficits 

Many times a students can acquire knowledge through his/her stronger 
channels t Stronger areas can also be used to develop weaker ones* 
Remedial programs should endeavor to stimulate the functioning of les- 
ser abilities* Even if the weak areas cannot be brought up to average 
functioning, they can usually be improved and the gap between the 
student *s strengths and weaknesses reduced. 

7. Teach Sequentially 

Learning should be presented in small structured units, systematically 
progressing from concepts that have been learned to the next level of 
difficulty. By using developmental, sequential teaching techniques, 
the teacher is relating previously learned skills to new tasks; in so 
doing, the teacher is insuring that the student had developed readi- 
ness for the new concepts* 

8. Make Provisions for Utilizing Feedback 

Feedback can be used in two ways* The feedback received from students 
can be u&ed diagnostically to appraise student progress and to make 
changes in the student *s educational program when it is obvious that 
the student is not progressing* Students also need to receive feed- 
back .from teachers* There is evidence that the sooner the students 
knows whether his/her response was right or wrong, the more learning 
is facilitated* Therefore, individual help and examples with which 
the child can check his/her work will help shape his/her pattern of 
response* 
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9» Reinforce Learning 

Learning Is also facilitated when reinforced* To reinforce appro- 
priately » systematic attention must be given to the desired 
behavior vhen it occurs* Once the behavior is learned, the student 
should continue to be reinforced* Reinforcement may be given upon 
complf^tlon of several tasks or at the end of an assignment period* 
The teacher may use concrete rewards where necessary, while encoura*- 
glng the students* acceptance of intrinsic rewards* 
10* Make Use of Peer Tutors 

This remedial technique should work especially well with Mexican- 
American children because of their cultural orientation toward 
working as a member of a group* Students learn much from one 
another and usually will retain much of what they learn this way* 
Peer tutoring can be done with the same class, or across classes, 
or across Age groups* It can be an Important instructional tool 
if it is well planned and developed by teachers and students* 



The CSHLS program addresses the coordination pf bilingual and 
special education services in Module IV* The purpose of this Module is 
to provide participants with: 

1* Ability to identify responsibilities of the bilingual and special 
education teachers in providing coordinated services for excep- 
tlonal LEP students and 
2* Ability to appropriately schedule resources for exceptional LEP 
students* 
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Effective coordination of services requires that the bilingual and 
special education teachers possess certain personal and professional skills. 
These Include: 

!• Readiness to cooperate; 

2. Willingness to share competencies so that they may work together 
as a team to meet the needs of exceptional LEP students; 

3. Ability to maintain open channels of communication so that 
solutions can be worked out jointly; and 

4 1. Flexibility with respect to teaching assignments and new 
teaching methods. 

The key to the appropriate schedule of resources in the CSHLS program is 
the Checklist for Coordination of Services : 

In order to complete the checklist, the bilingual and special education teachers 
nust meet to discuss each of the areas included on the checklist. They roust 
develop the objectives on which the student Is to work. The teachers will 
select and check those areas which relate to the individual student's needs. 

The areas included on the checklist are: 

1 . Instructional Objectives 

The bilingual and special education teachers should review the annual 
goals stated on the student's lEP. They must select approximately 
3-5 objectives based on bilingual and special education annual 
goals. These Instructional objectives will be written on the check- 
list form. 

2. Instructional Level 

The student's instructional level should be Identified and written 
on the checklist form. The student's instructional level may vary 
in different subject areas. English language achievement test scores 
are available on the student's lEP. If instruction Is to be in the 
student's native language, a determination of his/her Instructional 
level may have to be based on the bilingual teacher's informal as- 
sessment. 

3. Language Assessment Scale (LAS ) 

The LAS score should be Included to determine the student's RLP 
(relative language proficiency) upon entering the bilingual program. 



The bilingual teacher will determine the appropriate language of 
instruction based on teacher assessment of the student's language 
proficiency. The LAS scores may be a consideration If the scores 
are recent • Students are only tested prior to entrance to the bilin- 
gual program. Therefore, these scores may only be meaningful if the 
student was tested within the present school year. The LAS scores 
are to be Included In the student Informaclon on the Coordination 
Chart as well as the date the test was administered. 

Teacher Responsible for Instruction 

The teacher responsible for instruction nay vary with the Instruc- 
tional objective. If the language of instruction Is the native 
language, the bilingual teacher will have to assume the responsi- 
bility for Instruction, at least initially. 

Instructional Phase 

The three instructional phases Included on the checklist are: 

a. Introduction of Concept 

b. Remediation, I.e., working on objective 

c. llalntenance, I.e., working on accomplished objective to 



It is possible that different teachers would be responsible for 
different Instructional phases. For example, a handicapped LEP 
student, with no or very limited English skills, might be Introduced 
to a new concept by the bilingual teacher In his/her native language* 
After the student has understood the concept, the special' education 
teacher may be able to provide the necessary remedial instruction. 



In determining the instructional methods to be used, the bilingual 
and special education teachers should consider the stuaent's handi- 
capping condition, his/her Instructional level, his/her learning 
modality , and how these fit Into the classroom. For example , a 
le^lrnlng disabled student reading on a pre-primer level In a second 
grade classroom may not fit Into any existing reading group. There- 
fore, the most appropriate method could be one-to-one Instruction 
or a small group situation. 

A combination of methods may also be used, I.e., one-to-one Instruc- 
tion followed by work with a peer tutor. 



maintain competency 
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Preferred Modalit 



The bilingual and the special education teachers, will indicate on the 
checklist narked INPUT, the Instructional mode that will be utilized 
to instruct the students In order to do this, they must know vh;it the 
student's strongest ao'dalities are. This Information may be available 
from the testing results included in the student's State Special 
Education folder* If it is not, the special education teacher will 
have to determine this through Informal assessment* « 

Time on Task 

The bilingual and special education teachers will have to determine 
the optimal teaching time for each objective. Ih order to do this, 
the following factors must be considered: 

a* the student's attention span 

b. the time available in the classroom for one-to-one 
instruction, if this method is to be used 

Instruction for the same objective can be divided between time 
periods, i.e., 20 minutes of math In the morning and 20 minutes of 
math in the afternoon. The «:eacher may also divide time on tasks 
according to the combination of methods being used, i;e., 10 minutes 
of group instruction followed by 10 minutes of peer tutoring. By 
varying the materials and methods, the studc:it with a short attention 
span may be able to work on the same objective for longer periods of 
time. 

Reinforcement 

The reinforcer should be selected according to what is most reward- 
ing to the student. The checklist suggests the following reinforcers: 

a. Praise. Example: "Good work, Ricky. I'm very proud of 
you." 

b. Touching. Example: Hugging, pat on back, hand on shoulder. 
This is usually most effective when combined with praise. 

c. Teacher's helper. Exampl*: The student can pass out paper, 
water plants, etc. 

d. Peer tutoring. Many students want to work as a peer tutor. 
This often reinforces learning and also promotes self-esteem. 
Even the very slow student can perfom cert-iin peer tutoring 
functions such as showing flashcards to another student, call- 
ing out spelling words, working with a student at the board on 
xr^Mh facts, etc. 
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e. Free time. The studenc can earn time to look at books, play 
games, work puzzles, listen to the record player, work on art 
activities, etc* 

There are many oCher relnforcers which could be used and the teacher 
may want to use a reinforcer not Included on this list. These' rein- 
forcers are only offered as some which can easily be used in a regular 
classroom setting. The teacher may also use a 'combination of rein- 
forcers such as praise and touching,* or being a teacher's helper and 
a peer tutor. 



1 1. Evaluation * 



The teacher responsible for instruction will be responsible for the 
evaluation of that instructional objective* Evaluation can b« 
accomplished by one of several methods; competency tests, charting, 
or collection of student work samples. Evaluation should be done 
regularly. Competency tests and collection of work samples can be 
done dally, or even weekly. Charting should be done dally. A peer 
tutor can be taught to keep a daily chart of skills with which he is 
working. 

The bilingual and special education teachers should meet at least once every 
two weeks to review student progress and determine what changes, if anv, need 
to be made in the student's plan. One problem for teachers Is to find the 
time to get together to plan and review the student's lEP* The checklist 
format used In this model should help minimize the time required for planning 
and reviewing. 



In summary, coordination of bilingual and special education services for 
exceptional LEP children depends upon the coordinated development of an 
lEP, the checklist of information for effective planning, and the use of 
resources made available through CSHLS« These resources are Identified 
by language, learning modality, and Instructional level In the CSHLS 
Resource Manual provided to all participating teachers. 
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June 1982 



Bilingual Language Learning System (BLLS) 
CgRRlCULPM ODTLIITE 



I. Nornative data 

A. Developmental sequences in Spanish 

!• Fhonologj - • ' 

a. Regional variations 

2. Mbrpbology/Syntax 

3. Semantics 

ii. Regional variations 

4. Pragmatics 

a« Regional variations 

B. Dual languate acquisition: Che bilingual child 

II* General considerations in asse5sment ^ 

A. Research base 

!• Bow CO. access research (people and places) 

2. Bibliography 

3. Need for future research on bilingual children vlth 

language disorders (example of a case study) 

B. Cultural aspects 

1. Socialization to Cesr taking 

2. Geographic/socioeconomic status 
37 Other speech/language disorders 

III* Assessment procedures 

A. Philosophy - functional cocsnunication sample 

B. Procedures (systematic observation) - review 

1. Handout 

2. Videotape 

C. Partlctilar systems for obtaining samples for: 

1. tonollngual 

2. Bilingual 

£g.» hot/ to Cap che cvo systems and establish a language 
set in different cotrzunicatlon situations 

D. Generic problems with discrete point testing 
1. Critique of st^dardlzed tests in notebook 
2» Criteria for valid/reliable tests 

3. How to use standardised tests if you must use them 

E. Screening 

1. Language dominance 

2. Language proficiency measure (Tucson) - false positive 

issue 

?. Jill tiple case files 
1. Translated forms 

G. Need for real parent interviewing 

H. Conferencing with significant other/caretaker 

I. Prescriptive scacemenc - aim for ideal 
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^. Hearing 

:<. As par:: of Inscirute exercise, translate inforMtion into * 
II? foraat 

L. Hnvironsent for assessment - need f oif jflexibility 
X. Additional points ! 

A cursory treatment of disoicdersVocher than language 

is ^sufficient when discussing cultural factors for the 

first curriculum v\ 

Hearing assessaent can be discusseci in the section 
on language disorders 
#• Alternatives to traditional service delivery models; 

for ex., hotae assessaent, and th^^ need for flexibility 
in location and time of assessment need to be addressed' 
as part of a discussion of the Environment for 
assessment 

Assessment - vho should do (screening .and indepth) 
A* 3iliag;ual/bicultural person' should do assessment for Spanish 
monolingual or Spanish domiuaint ch'ild 

1. Speech-language pathologist "on staff - as defined by. 

school district 

2. Speech-laagtiage pathology constiltant from somewhere else 

3. Team of professional equals who are both- knowledgeablej e. 

.monolingual speech-language pathologist and another 
professional, e.g.,. special education teacher who is 
bilingual/bicultural 
4^ Special education cooperative hires a bilingual speech-- 
language pachologisr 

5. Not an interpreter (trained or untrained) or teacher aid- 
(Develop rationale.) 

6. -Hot all bilingtials (criteria needed) - varies with 

population to be served 

Case selection 

A* Language disorder/delay has to exist in the primar> language 
3* Criteria based on normat. ve data from literature (with 

annotated bibliography) 
C* Practical exercises (need detailed information) 
D. Case selection decisions for other disorders 



Intervention Strategies 
A* Choice of language for treatment (rationale for choice of 

Spanish, choice of English) 

1. Language of the home 

2« Age of the child - if under 10 years, choose primary 
language 

3, EziQtibnal ties with significant- other 

4. Other criteria 

3. Cnoice of interventionist 

1. If Spanish is to be learned: 



Bilinguil/bicxiltural speech-language" pathologist 
b. If only sonoliagual speech-language pathologists 
are available, refer child to ESL. nursery 
school, bilingual education program and/or 
sig^iificant other with prescription and ongoing 
consultation by person who did the assessment 
and referral 

c; A biliagual/bicultural professional must ^vays 
be involved 

Principles of treatment; e.g., using culturally 
relevant aatarials 
e. Places to obtain materials 



2. If English is to be learned; 

a, Bilingual/bicultural speech-langxxage pathologist 
0. Speech-language pathologist with cultural awareness 
(operationally define) 

1) Familiar with English use of the particular 

Hispanic comnunlty 

2) Familiar with contrastive features of Spanish 
c. Exclude ESL teacher (elabori,te on differences it, 

methodology) 

d* Unavailability of appropriate bilingual/bicultural 
speech^language pathologist not an excuse 

3. Additional points 

Discuss what to do in the case of bilingual parents with 

nonverbal child 
Develop specific examples 
•c Concern is about vho is doing intervention as opposed to 

what to do 

•# Discussion of treatment materials is not necessary for 
the first curriculum x 
Flow chart for assessment/treatment alternatives (attached) 

lications for education 

. Speech-language pathologist has to be involved in curricular 
adaptation and choice of materials (specify why) 

► Acadeisic curriculum will be taught in the child's strongest 

language 

► Alternatives 

a. Self-contained classroom 

b. Extended resource 

c» Mains tr earning vith support services 
>Iastery of .cognlt.iY.e/linguistic processing skills in the 

dominant language facilitates subsequent transfer of 

.skills, to anojC.her. language 
Inporcance of language skills in regard to reading, writing, math 

as which should receive eaphasis in this curriculum include the 
ollowing; 

A. Deveiopnenral sequences 

3. Choice of language for treatment 

C» Generic problems with discrete point testing 

3» Choice of interventionist 
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iiliSual Language Learning System (BLLS) 
Assessceat/Treataeat ?lov Chart 



QO 

l&Qguage 
problea 



-> blllQgual/ESL teacher 

Intensive English language 

arts teacher 
(non-clinlcal) 



language of choice 



Spanish 
I 

I 

Interventionist 



1 speech- • blllngual/blcultural speech- 

t language pathologist (primary 

Interventionist) In cooperation 
langxiage vith: 
Icural • bilingual teacher 

•# significant other 
• If only monolingual speech-* 
language pathologist available, 
refer to: 

bilingual/bicultural speech- 
language pathologist who acts 
as consultant to priaary inter- 
ventionist(s): bilingual 
teacher and significant other 
bilingual teacher in consultation 
vith the team of professionals 
who performed the assessment; e.g., 
monolingual speech -language 
pathologist and bilingual special 
educator 

bilingual speech-language pathologist 
^ with cultural awareness 
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1981-1982 PROJECT PROGRESS REPORT 
October 26, 1982 

Name of Project: Bilingual «5pecial Education Teacher Candidate Project 

°f^fce of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools 
Divrsion of Project Funding and Management 
9300 East Imperial Highway 
Downey, California 90242 

Project Manager; Elsa N. Brizzi (213 922-6756) 

Description of Project; 

The purpose of the project is to increase the number of qualified 
special education professionals who are bilingual by providing 
financial support, guided practical experience and counseling 
to bilingual persons with teaching potential who probably would 
not otherwise obtain teaching credentials. Candidates for the 
program must be bilingual, must be prepared to enter college at 
the sophomore level or higher, and must have experience in 
working with handicapped children, usually as paid or volunteer 
instructional aide employed by the County Schools or a school 
district. The project reimburses participants quarterly for 
tuition, fees and $100 towards books. 

Thirty (30) participants are enrolled as full time students 
at California State University at Los Angeles, since their 
work sites are in schools in that area, and 15 candidates for 
the Winter quarter are now in the selection process 



Evaluation! 



I^d IZi recruited and selected thirty (30)eligible participants 

and they are enrolled m college and participating in the project in 
the manner defined by the proposal. The original schedule has bee^ 
HoL.ntc ? "^^P^" 1981-1982 has been submitted. Audit trace 
documents for the program and participants regarding meeting dates, 
agendas, minutes, and persons attending as well as information on 
participant status are on file. 
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BILINGUAL SP ECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER CANDIDATE PROJECT 
SCOPE OF WORK FOR 1981-1982 

Program Year One 



Procedures 



Becruited and selected 30 candidates 
,■0 participate in the program 



|{ jjrovided candidate orientation 



K Enrolled 30 candidates in University 



I 



1^ Verified candidate status (criteria 
Jor participation) 



f 

I 



aced 15 candidates in aide positions 
other experiences focused on special 



I^Wucation 

i 



l^provided candidate training, counseling, 
etc. for job success 



I 



t TRld meeting of supervising teachers 



•veloped/updated education and 
employability plans 



1 



ublicized project 



ported quarterly to 65 special 
education consortia school districts 

Assisted the development and institu- 

I'onalization of bilingual/special 
ucation university curriculu"? 

||ld quarterly advisory board meetings 
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BILINGUAL SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER CANDIDATE PROJECT 
1982-1983 OBJECTIVES 



Objectives 



Candidates 



Expected Outcomes, 1982-1983 
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Thirty (30) participants who 
are currently in the project 
will continue 

Fifteen (15) new candidates will 
be admitted to the project. All 
will satisfactory progress by 
meeting the following criteria: 

• be a full-time baccalaureate 
candidate at California State 
University at Los Angeles 

• carry 48 quarter units per 
year (equivalent to 32 
semester units 

• maintain a 2.5 grade point 
average 

• work, paid or unpaid, at 
least 3 hours/week in 
special education or a 
special needs setting of 
your choice 

• attend inservice/training 
session once per. month 
(4 hours) provded by project 



Verify and monitor participant 
status every quarter (4) 

Place eligible participants on 
bilingual and special education 
credentialing tracks 

Assess school districts for 
special education specialty 
needs 

Disseminate and assist personnel 
departments in professional 
pi acement 

Hold monthly meetings with 
university departments of 
bilingual education and special 
education 



Thirty (30) participants will 
successfully complete one academic 
year based on criteria 

Fifteen (15) participants wi>l 
complete three academic quarters 

• 18 participants will obtain 
baccaluareate degrees by 
June, 1983 

• Five participants will obtain 
bilingual teaching credentials 
by June, 1983 
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- Admit five (5) candidates 
through scholarships 



Objective 



Activities 



:»^} 

V Place participants in aide* 

positions or other 
t^-^ experiences focused on 
f special education 



Identify and assist in school 
district placement 

Evaluate participants 



Provide training, counseling 
etc. for job success and 
development of ongoing 
individual employabil ity and 

plans 



Develop and implement one 
participant workship per month 

Provide quarterly counseling 
sessions with each participant 

Hold one meeting with 
supervising teachers 

Development/update education 
and employability plans 
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All 45 participants will be employed as 
part-time paid or volunteer aides in a 
special education class and the satisfactory 
character of their work will be verified by 
the principal. 



Each participant will obtain competency in 
bilingual /special education and will have 
an employability and educational plan on 
file which specifies how practical 
experience at the work site, inservice 
education participation, and college course 
work contribute to those plans 



Objective 



Activities 



Expected Outcomes. 1982-1983 



To provide support to participants 
and project by: 

• identifying resources and 
use systems 

• assisting institutionalization 
of bilingual/special education 
and the project 

• disseminating project* 
information 

• placement of candidates in 
bilingual/special education 
teaching positions 



- Publicize project 

- Repo/t quarterly to 65 consortia 
school districts 

- Recruit and select candidates 
for project waiting list 

- Assist in the development and 
institutionalization of bilingual/ 
special education university 
curriculum 

- Meet quarterly with personnel 
director from 95 school districts 

• to identify special education 
specialty needs and special 
education 

f identify credential job 
opening in special education 

• hold quarterly advisory meetings 



- Five (5) participants placed in 
project through community-based 
sponsorshi ps/schol arshi ps 

-Bilingual/multicultural strands in 
university special education 
credential core curriculum 

- A project model for dissemination 

^ Ongoing participation by school 
districts in identifying special 
education teaching needs and a 
system for credentialled emt)loyment 
and placement of candidates 
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COLtEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 




Speech tnd Hearing Ctnter 

Box 3W/Las Cruces. New Mexico 36003 

Telephone (505) 64^3908 



PROGRAM PROGRESS REPORT 



for 



BUENO-MUSEP Bilingual Special Education Institute 

Phoenix, Arizona 
October 30-31, 1982 



The trailing program in communicative disorders at New Mexico State 
University has been and is in full accord with the intent of PL 94-142 and 
the U.S. Department of Education's commitit»nt of assuring equal educational 
opportunities for all handicapped children. The implementation of that 
commitment through the services of our graduates , is the basic goal of oiix 
training program. The specific goal of ous: program is the training of 
personnel who can aid the communicatively handicapped child in achieving 
a functional communication system (s) adequate for his/her personal, educa- 
tional, and vocational needs. 

Of the twelve program priorities established for the training of per- 
sonnel for the education of the handicapped t Federal Register , Vol. 42, 
No. 75, Tuesday, April 19, 1977), and with the acknowledgement in the Rules 
and Regulations that the development oif functional communicGticm may be 
addressed under any or all of the priorities, the preparation of personnel 
in this program specifically addressed the priorities of early childhood 
education, the severely handicapped and gev:^r5l special education in its 
formal coursework and practicum activiti^ss. Additionally, having long 
recognized that tho: traditional role of the communicative disorders special- 
ist must change, we ptovirie ooth pedagogical and field experiences that will 
enable our graduates to respond to the additional priorities identified 
with the labels of regular education, the paraprofessional, volunteers, smd 
model implementation (i.e. innovative delivery systems). 

The role of the communicatix^e disorders specialist, as envisioned by 
this program, is one of providing direct diagnostic, therapeutic, and con- 
sultative services for individuals handicapped by disorders of speech, 
language, aiid/or hearing; and of working with and/or supervising other pro- 
fessionals, paraprofessionals, and volunteers vho provide direct cr support- 
ive services to the communicatively hand:« capped. Given this role, the speech/ 
language pathologist and the audiologist of necessity serve all areas of 
handicapping conditions, regardless of the classification of the primary 
handicapping condition. 

In preparing for this role, students in the program complete the 
appropriate academic and practicum work for one of the Certificates of 
Clinical Competence issued by the American Speech-Language-Hearing Associa- 
tion; concurrently meet requirements of the New Mexico State Department of 
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Education for certification as speech language pathologists, audiologists; in 
some cases qualify as cownunication disorders specialists (i.e. classroom 
teachers of moderately and/or severely coraminicatively handicapped children); 
and meet the requirements for licensure by tjhe State of New Mexico. 

Within the broad goals of the program, special attention is given to the 
needs of the communicatively disordered bilingual individual* This eit5)hasis 
has always been present in the program, coming not only from the interest of 
the communicative disorders faculty but also from the presence in the depart- 
ment of the university's English as a Second Language program for international 
students, the majority of whom have been Hispanic. The emphasis was formalized 
several years ago in the initiation of a separate course entitled "Communicative 
Disorders and Bilingualism." A measure of the involvement of the program with 
the bilinguea child is found in the fact that after a state-wide search, two 
current and one past member of the program faculty were selected to represent 
New Mexico in the Bilingual Language Learning Systems project being conducted 
by the American Speech-Language«Hearing Association. 

The program is involved in an on-going evaluation of the ia^act of services 
provided by our graduates to the communicatively disordered. One con5>onent of 
that evaluation has to do with severely handicapped children from multi- lingual, 
multi-.cultxiral, multi-ethnical backgrounds. Our information is anecdotal in 
nature, but all of our graduates working in school settings report that some of 
their cases fit the multi-linguatl, multi-cultural, multi-ethnical severely 
handicapped category. They also report that 90 percent of these children had 
not received therapy before entering school. 

With the pre-school population being the one that has been most ignored 
in the past, our last few surveys have provided hopeful information of program 
graduates. Before 1979, none of our graduates had been en^ioyed specifically 
for early childhood public school positi<»is; two were employed for such positions 
in 1979, another two in 1980, another in 1981 and still another in 1982. This 
is a marked change as far as graduates of this program are concerned. Addition- 
ally, we know that our graduates with elementary public school placements all 
provide services- at the kindergarten level. The placement of one graduate in 
1979, another in 1980, and still another in 1981, in state residential schools 
is another indicator that services are expanding for the severely handicapped, 
apparently at both the pre-school and school age levels Finally, placement of 
a 1980 graduate and a 1981 graduate in Regional Service Centers with specific 
responsibility for serving multi- lingual/cultural pre-school children is yet 
another indicator of impact. The only conclusion available is that our training 
program is impacting on this particular population of children. 

Finally, a word about the students majoring in communicative disorders at 
New Mexico State University. The program has always been successful in recruit- 
ing members of racial and ethnic minority groups. At the present time, fully 
one third of the undergraduates are Hispanic as are one quarter of the graduates. 
New Mexico has realtively few Blacks, but in the past the program graduated four 
such individuals. Efforts to recruit Native American students have finally re- 
sulted in two such individuals as undergraduates and one as a graduate student. 
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The report of an outside evaluation of the training program in communica- 
tive disorders conducted in 1981 by Robert L. Ringel, Dean. of the School of 
Humanities, Social Scienct^s and Education at Purdue University , included the 
following statement: "The entire program of the Department of Speech serves 
the state and the nation quite %fell....A tinique feature of the progra:^ is the 
ethnic mix of the student body. NMSO along with a very few other institutions 
has done much to provide Hispanics to the professional ranks* In this way, 
the university is not only a state reso-^rce but a national one as well* Past 
recruiting efforts are to be ipp lauded and future attention is to be urged." 
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NAVAJO SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER DEVELOPMENT .PROGRAM (NSETDP) 
The primary concern of this project Is the preparation of Navajo Special 
Education Teachers In order to meet the special educational needs of handle 
capped Navajo children. A specifically designed program was needed to address 
the problems experienced by Navajo handicapped students as they try to cope 
with ever -increasing complexities in education by ptOYiding for them teachers 
who could Identify and relate to their needs - Na\^ajo Special Education Teachers. 
In 1975, the Navajo Division of Education contracted with the University of 
Arizona to deliver services for a field-based teacher special education program. 
The Navajo Special Education Teacher Development Program Is now in Its sixth 
year of successful operation. The NSETDP program or:1ginally began as an 
undergradute degree program in conjunction, with the University of Arizona 
(U of A), Tucson, Arizona. The undergraduate program produced fourteen (14) 
special education teachers with BachelorsQeorees tn Special EducatlcPt In 
1980, the NSETDP program was changed to a graduate degree program and moved 
from the University of Arizona to Northern Arizona University (NAU), Flagstaff, 
Arizona. The graduate degree program is just completing Its second C2nd) 
year at NAU. The Navajo Special Education Teacher Development Program cur- 
rently is helping the twenty-ftve (25) Navajo student participants to attend 

r 

the 1982 autumn session at NAU. The financial assistance will be provided by 
the Department of Higher Education (Scholarship) to assist students with 
direct educational expenses. NSETDP students will complete or pick up 
up to twelve (12) credit hours for the summer session^ At the end of the 
1982 summer session, seven (7) NSETDP students will complete 



their requirements and receive their Masters Degree in Special 
Education. The seven Navajo studants will be the first grad^ 
uate students to graduate from Northern Arizona University 
since the program was moved in 1980. 

The accomplishments listed here include some carried over from the 
first and second year. These accomplishments are as follows: 

(A) The Navajo Tribe has negotiated a subcontract with Northern 
Arizona University, College of Education, Department of Special 
Education, to continue operation of the program for the period 
June 01, 1981 to May 30, 1982. The terms of the subcontract 
provide for the development and implementation of a three year 
graduate level training cycle in Special Education at Northern 
Arizona University for thirty (30) Navajo students to continue 
their training for the second project year. • 

(B) The criteria for student selection for participation in the 
program were developed by the Navajo Division of Education 
staff, the Navajo Professions Development Advisory Board, and 
in conjunction with the University staff dnd project director. 

The Navajo Division of Education starf and the Advisory Board re- 
cruited and selected students into the Navajo Special Education Teacher 
Development Program based on the following criteria: 

!• Commitment of the applicant to the program - Demonstration of 
interest and commitment to the field of Special Education and 
the needs of the handicapped children; evidence of effective 
participation in a classroom as a teacher as well as partici- 
pation In on-the-job In service type training opportunities to 
continue development of skills capability, summer workshops, or 
other after hours training opportunities; expressed statement of 
personal goals and ambitions reUted to Special Education and 
the overall attitude of the applicant towards participation In 
the project/ 

2, Present work situation - Consideration was given to the present 
job status of the applicant with regard to its relevi^ncy to 
actual linkages and work with handicapped children CNayajo), or 
the willingness on part of the student applicant to accept a 
position in a Special Education classroom or facility 
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if assistance were provided by the Navajo Division of Education tn 
identttytng such job openings. 

3, Agencies demonstrating the most positive attitudes toward the develop- 
ment of Navajo personnel by granting release ttme with pay one day a 
week, provision of facilities, or a past record of commitment to Navajo 
Education, were given first consideration for applicants to the program 
from that agency. 

4, Review of background and personal interview by NDOE stiiff and the Navajo 
Special Education Advisory Board, Since Advisory Board members are from 
communities all over the reservation, most applicants were (cnown by one or 
more board members, This strategy provided a review of the applicant with 
regard to his or her personal background, character, degree of community 
responsibility, partlcpation in community affairs, leadership potential, 
and potential change/agent ability, 

5, References from present supervisors, agency administrators and other 
personnel familiar with the applicant's present or past job performance, 
and effectiveness In working with children, 

6- Transcr^^pt review by appropriate University personnel to determine 

university status and academic background strengths and/or deftciencies, 
Final student selection was accomplished by the first class meeting which 
was held on August 26, 1980. Twenty^four (24) master ^s degree level Navajo 
participants have been selected, most of whom are working in Special Educaitlon 
job sltutations with various public schools. Bureau of Indlcin Affairs or pri- 
vate Navajo schools on the Reservation. 

Cooperative cofranunicatlon Hn^s have been established wuh administrators 
In the agencies where project students are presently employed, These links 
facilitate project participation, provide a supportive atmosphere 
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for project students, and facilitate supervision by project and univer- 
sity staff. 

(E) The project applied for a supplementary grant last year to incorporate 
tutorial services and site observations into the program. This year 
there are no supplementary grants. Students had difficulty in language 
translation and cognitive skills as a result of their cult're and iso- 
lated environment. The grant was to strengthen and support the Special 
Education teaching styles of the present students. Such support can 
enhance the performance of project students by impacting on their indi- 
vidual delivery of instruction as well as the handicapped Navajo children. 

(F) The present project year emphasis for the thirty (30) Navajo students is 
on the development of Navajo professional personnel having expertise in 
the areas of Learning Disabilities, Reading and Learning Disabilities, 
Mental Retardation, and Emotionally Handicapped, with appropriate rela- 
ted educational diagnostic skills. These areas of .training, both imple- 
mented and planned, correlate to the identified needs of the Navajo 
handicapped population and the program priorities of reservation service 
agencies. 

fG) Site selection has been secured from the Navajo Tribal Training Center 
in Window Rock, Arizona to utilize classroom space for project instruc- 
tional purposes. Window Rock was selected for several reasons: 

1. Window Rock is the home and employment location of the majority 
of project students. Window Rock is more centralized for a 
majority of students from the Northern and Eastern part of the 
reservation. Services are lacking for students from Western 
Navajo, which means that an assessment must be made to determine 
if additional sites are needed to reach potential students who 
currently are not in the project. 

2. Accessibility to facility in bad weather. Window Rock is 
accessible both by air and paved roads. In addition, during 
bad weather, the roads are usually cleared off. 

3. Adequacy of size and attractiveness of facility. The Navajo 
Tribal Training Center has large rooms to accommodate the Special 
Education classes. Other classroom aides are also available such 
as Audio-visual equipment, blackboards, refreshment machines, etc. 

ERIC 4. No cost is being chargcj^^^ use of room for the project. 
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CH) Project integration is occurring at the University campus office level 
and the Navajo Division of Education office level where facilities, 
phone, office maintenance expenses, and travel expenses are shared 
with the Navajo Teacher Education Development Program. 
II. ANTICIPATED ACCOMPLISHMENTS FOR CONTINUATION PROJECT 

Expansion and refinement of this year's activities will continue into the next pro- 
ject year. Efforts will be made to refine all program activities including manage- 
ment of personnel; supervision of students; evaluation of program effectiveness 
including student skills development and i*iipact for change in existing agencies. 
During the next project year particular emphasis will be placed on the following 
areas; 

A. Continued refineme*^t of the "Clinical Teacher" model in order to prepare Navajo 
students for employment in multicategorical settings in order to avoid the per- 
petuation of narrow and rigidly categorical service programs for handicapped 
children. Within the refinement of this model, additional attention will be 
focused on the development of culturally relevant diagnostic and curriculum 
management skills by each trainee in the program. 

B. Expanded efforts will also be made in the areas of dissemination of project 
information to local, state and federal agencies, and professional organizations. 

II. REVISED STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

No attempt will be made to reiterate those projects objectives as listed and approved 
in the original project proposal. Only those objectives being modified in some way 
are stated here: 

A. To complete the requirements for a Graduate Degree and Special Education Certi- 
fication for 30 students (instead of 40 students as stated in the orginal pro- 
posal) spanning a two year period starting June 01, 1980. 

B. The areas of Special Education to be offered will be Mental Retardation (M.R.) 
Emotionally Handicapped (E.H.), Learning Disabilities and Reading and Learning 
Disabilities. 

C. The University must provide a minimum of 6 hours (instead of the 9 hours stated 
in the original proposal) of course work during the fall and spring semesters. 

IV. SUMMARY STATEMENT 

With the support of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and the expertise 
of the Special Education faculty of Northern Arizona Univeristy, the Navajo Tribe 
has been able to begin implementation of an innoyative, field-based teacher prepa- 
ration program that has as its primary purpose the development of highly skilled 
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Navajo persons who win be able to significantly affect the qualtttty of 
services available to the over 18,000 Navajo school age children in need 
of the total spectrum of special educational services. It is the intent 
of the Navajq Tribe to continue, and to intensify,, its efforts to Insure 
that the special educational needs of our people are met. 
Evaluation 

In this final year of the current program funding, the Navajo Division of 
Education, through the Special Education Coordinator and Secretary positions, 
will undertake a follow-up study of the program graduates and non-graduates. 
An evaluation questionnaire will be designed for interviewing a random sample 
of current and previous students. Travel to different work sites on and 
around the reservation, where ex«students are currently employed/residing, 
has been budgeted in order for the Special Education Coordinator to carry- 
out the Interviews, The results will be analyzed quantitatively (statisti- 
cally) and qualitatively (analytically) as appropriate to the types of In- 
formation, collected. The results will be Incorporated Into the final report 
and also written-up for dissemination to professional organizations and 
other interested agencies. The Coordinator will also collaboarte with the 
Dine Center for Human Development at Navajo Community College (funded under 
a separate BEH grant) to update a Special Education manpower needs survey which 
will serve as an evaluation Indicatlon/base-lline as to how well the two 
programs have been able to meet the special education personnel needs of the 
Navajo Nation, 

Dissemination of Program Results 

With the updated needs assessment, evaluation report and previous program 
reports extending back to the program^s beginning, the program Coordinator 
and NAU Director will develop an overview of accomplishments, problems and 
failures with a view to presenting the findings to regional and national 
organizations and, ♦ possibly^ publishing In an appropriate journal. 
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BACKGROUND 



The 1972 feasibility study, which led tc the 
establishment of the Dine' Center for Human Development, 
identified a variety of man-power and parent training 
needs on the Navajo reservation. In response to these 
needs, the Dine' Center proposed a project designed to 
help prepare Navajos to fulfill the role of school 
psychologists, occupational therapists, speech therapists, 
and physical therapists on the reservation, and systema- 
tically address the need for parent training. The unique 
feature of this project was the approach it took to the 
problem of recruiting Navajos and assuring that they remain 
on the reservation after completing training. The grant 
application proposed providing part of the training on the 
reservation and part at campuses in surrounding universities 
The proposal was submitted and approved by the Bureau of 
Education of the Handicapped, and the project began June 1, 
1980. The project as approved, contains three major 
activities : 

A. Recruitment, encouragement, and support of 
Navajos into professional training programs 
which would qualify them to provide support 
services to handicapped children on the reser- 
vation: 

1) Physical therapy 

2) Occupational therapy 
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3) Speech therapy 
This component was designed to identify qualified 
Navajo students, counsel with them, and encourage them 
to enter into professional university training programs 
in the thfee disciplines listed above • 

B. - Educational diagnostician/school psychology program 
This component was designed to recruit Navajo teachers, 

counselors, and others who currently held BA degrees and 
working on the reservation into a graduate program designed 
to prepare them for appropriate certification as educational 
diagnositians/school psychologists . 

C. Navajo parent training component 

This component was designed to train parents of handi- 
capped Navajo children in their native language of their 
rights under public law 94-142, and prepare them to assume 
a more active role in planning and advocating for the 
handicapped child. 

Objective A— Training Support Personnel 
Activities and Accomplishments 

It was the purpose of Objective A to recruit, en- 
courage, and support Navajo students to obtain training 
and enter career fields in certain professional areas 
of critical need and on the reservation. Appropriately 
trained and certified personnel are critically needed 
to provide occupational therapy, physical therapy, and 
speech therapy for handicapped Navajo children. 



Activities described in the project application 
included, sending out information about the need for 
training Navajos in these areas, identifying potential 
Navajos interested in such professional careers, 
counsfeling them, helping them to enter the professional 
training programs, and carrying them along through 
training; advising them, and helping them find financial 
support throughout their training. 

During the first year of the project, general 
information was sent out to high schools, colleges, and 
other training programs throughout and near the reser- 
vation; potential candidates were identified and screened. 
The results of these efforts was encouraging, but very 
few Navajos actually entered into the "larget careers. 
During the second year, in response to the evaluation, 
a much more individualized recruitment, encouragement 
and support approach was taken. Mr. Zah contacted 
department heads at the various universities and colleges 
which offer training programs in the three areas listed 
above. During these contacts he determined how many 
Navajo students were currently in the program, and obtained 
faculty and administrative commitment to encourage and 
foster the placement of Navajos in these professional 
training programs. As of August 12, the following 
recruitment and placement results were reported: 

1) Physical Therapy 

One Navajo student had been admitted into an 
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accredited physical therapy training 
program; Two other Navajo students are 
in the process of obtaining acceptance into 
accredited training programs. 
Occupational Therapy 

Two Navajo students were admitted to the occupa- 
tional therapy training program at the Colorado 
State University. In addition, one student 
is currently taking prerequisite coursework 
with the declared purpose of applying for 
occupational therapy training at Colorado State 
University. Two other students are enrolled 
in undergraduate, lower division programs, 
preparing to enter occupational therapy training 
ct the completion of their current programs. 
One of these students is attending Ganado 
College; the other, Navajo Community College. 
Speech Therapy 

A total of nine Navajos are currently declared 
majors in professional speech pathology train- 
ing programs. Six Navajos are pursuing train- 
ing at Northern Arizon.i University; one at 
the University of Arizona, one at Denver 
University, and one at the University of 
New Mexico. 
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Obstacles 

Many obstacles wers experienced in pursuing Objective 
• A. Some students that expressed a vocational interest m 
these career fields had very poor academic records, thus 
requiring an extended preparation period in which they were 
required to take prerequisite courses and basic education and 
science courses before they could enter into professional 
schools. Mr. Zah contacted department heads and administrators 
of the various schools and departments in several universities 
in which training of OT, PT, and speech therapists is provided. 
The administrators were encouraged to give special consideration 
and attention to Navajo students. Navajo students sometimes 
need special encouragement, tutoring, financial assistance, 
and in some cases, certain entrance requirements need to be 
waived. 

The task of recruiting, entering, maintaining, and 
supporting Navajos in the professional schools is very simi- 
lar to the task supporting other minorities and low income 
people in the Upward Bound or Special Services Programs. 
Such programs are provided in most universities throughout 
the United States for undergraduates. The principle dif- 
ference is that PT, OT, and special speech therapy training 
is generally at the graduate level, and training departments 
in these professional fields have not been in the habit of 
providing sucu special consideration and attention. 

It is difficult to determine the results and effects of 
activities designed to meet Objective A. At this point 
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there has been insufficient time for the impact to be visi- 
ble. Several Navajos have been recruited, entered into the 
program, and carried for two years; thus, it is probable 
that they can, over the next two years, finish their profes- 
sional training and return to the reservation to provide 
services. 

Much of the emphasis on the activities for Objective A 
this past year has been directed toward recruiting students, 
screening them, and enrolling them. Once enrolled, coordi- 
nation is necessary with the Navajo scholarship office to 
obtain the necessary support for each student. The results 
of such effort are difficult to measure and the impact will 
not be seen for two or three more years. 

Objective B--Education Diagnostician/School Psychologist 
Activities and Accomplishments 

The project director and other staff have devoted a 
significant amount of time and effort to Objective B. 
The first year (1981), 14 Navajos were recruited and 
enrolled in the school psychology training program. 
Initial prerequisite coursework, e.i., "Group Testing" 
and ''Psychological Measurement" were offered on the 
reservation through the Utah State University 
extension program. During the summer of 1981, these 
14 Navajo students enrolled in the summer program at 
Utah State University, During the 1981 summer session 
this group completed 14 graduate hours in an approved 
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training program leading toward certification, in School 
Psychology. Coursework included: "Native American 
Cultural Aspects <;f Psychological Services," "Individual 
Assessment," "Counseling and Psychotherapy," and "Assess- 
ment of the Individual." 

During the fall of 1981, a practiCu'm course in 
psychological testing and counseling was offered on the 
reservation. Practicum hours were also accummulated in 
December and in the spring of 1982. 

During the summer of 1982, the following courses 
were offered at Utah State University: "Diagnosis of 
Reading Dif ficulties,'= and '^Theories of Learning." 
Arrangements have beem made for additional practicum 
hours on the reservation for the fall of 1982 in addition 
to 6 credit hours in Special Education. 

Although this program has experienced some delay 
due to difficulties of getting coursework approved and 
offered on the reservation during the fall and spring 
of 1981-82; for the most part the program has proceeded 
smoothly and a.-n was planned. Complications that have 
arisen have been overcome by obtaining scholarship 
support from the tribal scholarship office. Each of 
the Navajo candidates have been able to obtain scholar- 
ship funding for both on-carapus and on-reservaticn 
coursework. 




Comments of the Navajo candidates in the program 
indicate that they* felt the program has been an 
outstanding experience. They report that coursework 
offered was substantive, with few instances of repetion 
with coursework previously taken. Most of the Navajo 
school psychology candidates were very positive about 
the program and the quality of instruction. 

Faculty members involved in the Project indicated 
that the Navajo school psychology students wero ambitious 
and hard-working graduate student candidates. The 
only systematic weakness indicated was in writ* and 
research skills. Willingness to work and commitment 
to the program was rated as outstanding by instructors. 
The number of candidates in the program is higher than 
was anticipated. Retention of those initially entering 
in the program has been 90 percent. 

Objective C- -Navajo Parent Training Component 
Activities and Accomplishments 

The third objective was to design and provide training 
to parents of handicapped children. Such training was to 
be provided in their native language and to address their 
rights under Public Law 94-142, The purpose of this 
objective was to improve the awareness and understanding 
of Navajo parents of handicapped children to the point 
that they could play a more meaningful role and make 
appropriate decisions regarding the education of their 
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children. 

The activities undertaken consisted of developing 
parent training materials in the Navajo language and to 
train parents to more effectively serve as partners and 
advocates for the handicapped on the reservation* 

During the past year, group workshops have been 
held periodically, but most of the training has been 
pursued on a one-to-one consulting basis* Parent training 
activities have been undertaken in conjunction with the 
Dine' Association for Handicapped Citizens. 

Efforts to accomplish Objective C have been hampered 
by difficulties, including problems of transportation, 
complications of the language barrier, and difficulties of 
translating legal terras and concepts in English into 
understandable Navajo- 

In addition to advocacy training and organization 
activities of the Navajo parents of handicapped children, 
this coraponent has had as a raajor objective, the prepara- 
tion of curriculum materials designed to address six raajor 
areas : 

1, Legal rights and responsibilities 

2, Norraal growth and development 

3, Cause and prevention 

4, Treatraent and services 

5, Parent role and participation 
6* Funding sources 

The activities and procedures outlined in the applica- 
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uion for developing these curriculum materials involved a 
series of steps: 

1. Collection of existing materials 

2. Adaptation of existing materials 

3. Translation of appropriate sections 

4. Field testing of parent materials by individual 
contacts in the different groups 

Further revisions 

Although all of the materials have not been completed 
in final form at this point, the training sessions have 
been conducted and materials accumulated and utilized, 
revised, and adapted repeatedly • 

In March the U.S. Department of Education submitted 
a letter to the project director indicating that approxi- 
mately 48.5 percent of their funding would be terminated 
this year. In consultation with the project staff and 
the Director of the Dine* Center, it was determined that 
the parent training program would have tc receive a signi- 
ficant amount of that reduction in support. As an 
alternative, the project has initiated efforts with the 
Headstart program (NHS) to incorporate the parent training 
into their parent training program. This would permit 
the completion of these units, further field testing, 
and a network in which they could be effectively utilized. 
Since partial funding has been restored through supplemental 
appropriations, activities in this area are now receiving 
new emphasis. 
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Additional Resources in Bilingual Special Education 



In addition to public school programs and teacher 
training programs ^ there are several other resources 
available that are contributing to the overall effort 
of bilingual special education. These resources are 
for the most part federally funded. However ^ some are 
state funded and some additional resources are avail- 
able through professional organizations. 

Among the federally funded programs that are 
addressing bilingual special education ^ the following 
projects are of special importance: 

The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education (NCBp 

This project was established in 1977 through 
Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) . It functions as a national information 
center for bilingual education. Its primary purpose 
is to answer questions from students, parents and pro- 
fessionals regarding all aspects of bilingual education. 
The current project brochure describes the six different 
types of services the NCBE provides, as follows: 
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Toll-free hot line ; (800) 336-4560. * Trained 
teams of information specialists will answer queries 
or send responses to questions. 

Information resources . NCBE identifies and 
maintains current information about organizations 
which are involved in bilingual education, including 
government agencies, Title VII projects, publishers, 
professional organizations, and other information 
clearinghouses . 

Information products . Each year the Clearing- 
house commissions and publishes a series of informa- 
tion analysis products which address the specific 
needs of the bilingual education field. Well- 
known and highly respected authors address critical 
topics, providing new insight about issues of particu- 
lar concern. A list of NCBE publications is avail- 
able upon request. FORUM, the monthly newsletter, con- 
tains current news articles and items concerning 
bilingual education; it is distributed at no charge. 

Information processing . To manage the current 
information explosion in bilingual education, the 
Clearinghouse is creating a computerized information 
database designed to provide replies to queries, refer- 
ral to primary sources, or particular kinds of biblio- 
graphic references. The goal is to develop and maintain 
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a complete and up-to-date record of information rele- 
vant to bilingual education. 

On-line search services . Limited on-line search 
services are available free of charge. NCBE has 
access to many databases which are searched for infor- 
mation on bilingual education and related topics. 
Call or write for a search request form. 

Field representatives . NCBE field representa- 
tives, working in cooperation with selected Bilingual 
Education Service Centers, provide direct services to 
meet regional needs. 

Specifically with regard to bilingual special 
education, the Clearinghouse has produced some valuable 
bibliographies, literature searches and a special pub- 
lication entitled "Special Education Needs in Bilingual 
Programs," by Victoria Bergin. 

Bilingual Education Service Centers (BESC) 

Another important resource, particularly in the 
area of in-service training, is the national network 
of Bilingual Education Service Centers (BESC's). There 
are nineteen of these Centers located in virtually 
every region of the country. Although they focus their 
training primarily on the personnel who work in bilin- 
gual programs at the local level, they do include train- 
ing related to bilingual special education. Three 
such BESC's are in Seattle, Washington (BESCAN) ; 
Miami, Florida (SABES) ; and Boulder, Colorado (BUENO) . 
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LAU Centers 

Shortly after the unanimous U^S* Supreme Court 
decision in Lau vs. Nichols in 1974, the federal 
government, through the Emergency School Assistance 
Act (ESAA) / established a national network of desegre- 
gation assistance centers for national origin. The 
major goal of these nine centers is to aid public 
schools in resolving desegregation problems directly 
related to the linguistic and academic needs of national 
origin minority students. The objectives of these 
LAU Centers are to provide school districts with assis- 
tance in the: 

1. Development of bilingual desegregation Lau 
plans ; 

2. Improvement of language assessment and 
diagnostic techniques used by districts 
relative to language proficiency; 

3. Evaluation and selection of curriculum 
materials relevant to their instructional 
needs ; 

4. Development of instructional approaches 
to alleviate problems related to meeting 
the needs of Limited English Proficient 
students; 
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5. Implementation of administrative organi- 
zational techniques relevant to the allevi- 
ation of problems related to meeting, the 
needs of Limited English Proficient stu- 
dents; 

6. Improvement of community relations and 
services in order to alleviate problems 
related to meeting the needs of Limited 
English Proficient students; and 

7. Response to other areas related to bilingual 
desegregation, as determined by individual 
school districts. 

The LAU Centers are responsible for helping 
school districts under their jurisdiction to meet the 
needs of all LEP £:tudentSf including the handicapped. 
Because of this, the Centers do engage in training 
and technical assistance related to bilingual special 
education. 

The BUENO Multicultural Special Education 
Project (BUENO-MUSEPO 

This project is funded through the Division 

of Personnel Preparation (DPP) of the Office of Special 

Education of the U.S. Department of Education. It is 

designed to create a cooperative training and technical 

assistance network, the Multicultural Special Education 
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Network (MUSEN) , in the Western region for bilingual 
special education teacher training personnel. The 
participants in this project are approximately thirty 
DPP-funded bilingual special education-related projects 
in the Western region. Located at the University of 
Colorado, the project's four inunediate goals are: 

1. To provide intensive short-term training 
institutes for staff members of multi- 
cultural and bilingual special education 
teacher training projects in the Western 
region. 

2. To provide technical assistance to the 
multicultural and bilingual special educa- 
tion teacher training project staff in the 
Western region. 

3. To conduct applied research in the area 
of bilingual special education and to 
disseminate findings to special education 
teacher educators in the Western region. 

4. To establish an inter- and intra-regional 
network of teacher trainers for bilingual 
special education. 

Project REACHH 

Funded by the Office of Special Education of 
the U.S. Department of Education, this is a project 
of the research division uf the Latino Institute, 
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Reston, Virginia. The major objective of this project 
is to produce a state-of-the-art monograph publication 
on the education of Hispanic handicapped children. 
The monograph focuses on identxrication and referral, 
evaluation and placement, programs and services, and 
information gaps and recommendations for future research 

The Bilingual Special Education Curriculum 
Materials Project 

This is another project funded by the Office 
of Special Education of the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. The overall objective of this project is to 
identify and disseminate information about curricula 
that have been developed for Limited English Proficient 
handicapped children from Asian and Hispanic backgrounds 
A resource guide is being produced/ which includes 
a descriptive analysis of such materials for the use 
of special education professionals nationwide. The 
program is located at San Diego State University in 
California. 

State-Funded Resources 

The state of Massachusetts was the first state 
in the country to pass bilingual education legislation 
in 1973. It has also provided leadership in bilingual 
special education. In 1977 the Massachusetts Department 
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of Education funded a project called the Bilingual 
Special Education Project (BISEP) . The title was 
reccently changed to the Bilingual Multicultural 
Special Education Project (BMSEP) • The effort has 
been part of the state's Special Education division. 
The objectives of the project are as follows: 

1. To identify the populations to be served; 

2. To identify the programs necessary to service 
language minority/special education students 
with disabilities; 

3. To define personnel needs for the develop- 
ment and implementation of programs; 

4. To identify ongoing model bilingual/special 
education programs and resource personnel 
inside and outside the local educational 
systems; 

5. To establish a statewide bilingual special 
education advisory task force; 

6. To identify available assessment and' 
special teaching materials for use with 
potential language minority special educa- 
tion students; 

7. To establish a central office resource 
center for information on testing 
materials and techniques , resource person- 
nel and resource agencies to be integrated 
with regional centers; and 



8. To develop a statewide dissemination plan 
for sharing expertise and materials. 

These objectives were met through regional work- 
shops, a statewide conference, the establishment of 
a bilingual clearinghouse, a Bilingual Resource Direc- 
tory, advocacy efforts, graduate training programs, 
and implementation of an interdisciplinary ' building 
team model. This project continues to .provide in- 
service training for school district personnel through- 
out the state. A newsletter is disseminated to prac- 
titoners on a regular basis. In addition to the 
other publicstions listed above, the project has also 
completed a report on testing procedures for the bi- 
lingual handicapped child, as well as publication on 
model bilingual multicultural teacher training programs 
within the state. Another important event sponsored 
by the project is an annual mini-fair where teachers 
can exchange ideas, materials and techniques for 
working with the LEP, handicapped student. 

The state of Illinois has also addressed the 
needs of the LEP handicapped by establishing a state 
Resource Center for exceptional bilingual children. 
This center is located in Arlington Heights, Illinois, 
and provides a variety of services for school districts 
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and educational personnel who serve the LEP handicapped. 
The Center has produced several bibliographies, includ- 
ing one on bilingual special education assessment 
instrtunents and one on normal and abnormal language 
development of second language learners. This Center 
maintains a very comprehensive library with many 
entries related to bilingual special education. 

Another very important dimension of the Illinois 
Center is its training and technical assistance func- 
tion. Several workshops and courses are offered to 
teachers, administrators and other educational person- 
nel who work with LEP handicapped students. 

The state of California has also established a 
state level resource called the Special Education 
Resource Network (SERN) . This is an in-service train- 
ing effort fundevi through the Office of Special Educa- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Education. The project 
is involved in the training of teachers and other 
auxiliary personnel who work with LEP handicapped chil- 
dren. Included in the project's activities are the 
development of several bilingual education training 
modules • 

In addition to the SERN project, the California 
State Department Special Education Division has also 
published a number of excellent research reports 
related to bilingual special education. Another very 
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resourceful activity is the Second Language Sununer 
Institute, which trains assessment personnel, resource 
specialists, bilingual teachers and speech pathologists 
in the learning of a second language as well as in 
better techniques for serving the LEP handicapped 
students of the state. 

Other Resources Available through 
Professional Organizations 

The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) , 
Reston, Virginia, has provided strong professional 
leadership in bilingual special education for over 
ten years. Some of CED*3 more notable activities 
in this regard include national topical conferences, 
such as the 1973 institute and conference on Cultural 
Diversity and the Exceptional Child. A key conference 
was the 198.1 New Orleans Conference on the Bilingual 
Exceptional Child, sponsored by CEC. Also of particu- 
lar significance was the 1982 Phoenix Bilingual Special 
Education Training Institute*. The CEC continues to 
sponsor these conferences. 

CED has also provided valuable information on 
bilingual special education through their various publi- 
cation efforts, which have included special reports, 
monographs and numerous journal crticles. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 
Children has also disseminated numerous reports and 
articles related to bilingual special education. 
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The principal driving force behind much of the 
above-mentioned activities has come from the efforts 
of the various CED minority caucuses in cooperation 
with the CED Office of Minority Concerns. Through this 
cooperative effort, CEC has established itself as a * 
strong advocate of bilingual special education. 

Another professional organization that has 
begun to advocate visibly for improved services for 
bilinjual exceptional children is the American Speech, 
Language and Hearing Association (ASHA) . ASHA has 
made a concerted effort to highlight issues related 
to bilingualism in their professional ;:ournal. A 
bilingual services manual and brochure have also been 
produced. The organization's Office of Minority Con- 
cerns is very active in advocating improved services 
for LEP students. A significant project initiated 
by ASHA is the bilingual speech pathology and audiology 
in-service training project. It is called the Bilingual 
Language Learning Service (DLLS). 

This project has been designed as a national 
coordinated effort to meet this need and to improve 
the availability and quality of speech-language pathology 
and audiology services rendered to bilingual/bicultural 
Spanish/English children. Funded by the Office of 
Special Education, U.S. Department of Education, the 
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BLLS project is intended to provide a series of 56 in- 
service training institutes during the second and 
third years of the- project in the eight states, with 
the largest Hispanic populations: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Illinois, New Mexico, New York, and 
Texas. The second year institutes are intended for 
Hispanic bilingual and bicultural speech-language 
pathologists, audiologists, special and regular educat- 
ors, psychologists, and social v^orkers. The third 
year institutes will be designed for monolingual pro- 
fessionals* The BLLS institutes will discuss how the 
bilingual child may be evaluated appropriately and 
treated effectively and how the speech-language 
pathologist and audiologist may interact with other 
professionals concerned with the educational well-being 
of the child. 

As a result of BLLS training, it is anticipated 
that more speech-language pathologists and audiologists 
will provide improved services to bilingual/bicultural 
communicatively handicapped children. Greater consul- 
tative services will then be available to special 
and regular educators and these professionals will 
better understand contributions that communication dis- 
orders specialists ca:\ provide. It is anticipated 
that, as a direct result of the project, educational 
services to 98,000 bilingual/biculturax ^ir.j-ted English 
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Proficient children will be improved through the train- 
ing of lr960 speech-language pathologists and audiolo- 
gists in the Bxlingual Language Learning System* 
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Progress Reports 



Alfonso Prieto, Arizona State University 

Our M.A. and Ph.D. programs are continiiing. We have started bilingual 
special Education course work and have cross-listed them. An Arizona 
State Department bilingual endor^sement on the special education certi- 
ficate is being negotiated, and will require a language proficiency 
exam plus course work. We have some problems in the recruitment of 
students. 

Alba Ortiz, University of Texas, Austin 

We have both on and off on-campus B.A. , M.A. and Ph.D. program. 
Funding is from both Title VII and the Office of Special Education. 
Our training is in depth and intensive, so before we agree to provide 
inservlce training we expect a long term commitment:. We served 600 
people in intensive inservices last year, and are serving 810 
this year. Student recruitment is a problem for us as for others. 
We are infusing bilingual education and second language aquisition 
approaches into special courses. 
Eloy Gonzales, University of New Mexico 

Students are recruited from the B.A. bilingual education program into 

the graduate special education program. This year we 

vill graduate our first Ph.D., Janice Chavez, and have 6 in progress at 

the Ph.D. level. There have been 20 M.A. bilingual special education 

graduates so far. We need to recruit 2 doctoral students. 

Jim Yates, University of Hawaii 

Our program includes pre-service, inservlce, and retraining. We address 
the needs of the 6 major language groups in Hawaii (25 in the Pacific 
Basin). We have 54 undergraduates, and do a fair amount of inservlce 
and technical assistance for school districts. The state department 
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of education supports 30 workshops for Samoa and the Pacific. We 
have helped University of Guam work on a program for education of the 
deaf In Micronesia* 

Barbara Loera,, University of Texas, Aiistin 

Speech pathology is our area of specialization^ This is our second 
year of operation. Last year we conducted faculty inservlce, and believe 
that staff support is very important. We are attempting to solidify 
and integrate both our academic and practicum experiences. We hope 
to establish a state wide advisory board and conduct a summer insti- 
tute next year. We are concerned about the fluctuation in funding for 
bilingual special education program. 
Judd Cunninghami Navajo Community College 

In 1978 we established the Human Development Center for Developmental 
Disabilities.. Our program is as a university affiliated facility; 
our support personnel training program is in ir.s 3rd year of operation. 
We recruit Navajo trainees in physical therapy, occupational therapy, 
and speech pathology with some success. There are 14 students currently 
in the program. The M.A. program is field based through Utah 
State University. The summer program uses adjunct faculty. We are 
also working on raising the awareness of Navajo parents regarding 
the speed al needs of their handicapped children. We believe the 
field based approach is very necessary. 
Joe Pearson, Navajo Tribe 

Our teacher-training project offers an M.A. axid certificate in Special 
Education. It is field based through the University of Northern Arizona. 
Our campus covers 24,000 square miles. Faculty are brought in one 
evening a week. There are currently 7 M.A. candidates who will com- 
plete their degrees this sujmier. We also have an undergraduate program 
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with University of Arizona^ There are 14 students in this program but 
it is not as successful of the M.A. program. 

8. Pam Young, Fort Levis College (for Linda Sitnnons) 

We are using an infusion approach in response to the NCATE standards 
for multicultural education. We Qxe doing this through a Deans Grant 
and by visiting classes and making recommendations for infusion* 

9. Lewis Apetkar, University of Texas » El Paso 

We are on the 3rd year of our project. We have adopted a training 
model to prepare bilingual special educators* We have identified 
Master teachers in the public schools who participate in our workshops. 
The Master teachers become models for the undergraduates* They also help 
the local education agencies with workshops on bilingual special education. 
Courses are a mix of special education and bilingual education. 
We have a strong parent training and advisory component. An important 
outcome of this is the strengthening of our undergraduate program. 

10. Manuela Juarez, Texas Christian University 

This is our 4th year of preparing bilingual specialists for the language 
impalTed. We use a pragmatic and naturalistic speech apprvach^all in 
Spanish. • We belli&ve'-ln'.a natural context for teaching language and 
work with about 200 subjects each year. We promote a way of diagnosis 
which doesn^t utilize formal tests. We have 8 to 10 students in our pro- 
gram each year and have not had too many difficulties in recruitment thus 
far. We are concerned about the institutionalization of our program. 

11. Els a Brizzi, Los Angeles County Schools 

The LA County School system is made up of 95 school districts with 
over 50% minority /bilingual population. Our bilingual special educa- 
tion teacher training is through California State University. The 
language groups involved are Spanish, Chinese, and Korean. We have 
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also produced a resource guide for teachers and aides working together 
with minority children. This cuts across specialty lines, I.e. covers 
special education* bilingual education, and' all grade levels. We are 
also working on a- career* ladder and Involving parents and community 
members • 

Bill Schlnder, San Antonio Community College 

In 1978 we received a grant from Vocational Education. Our program 
emphasis Is preparing bilingual paraprofesslonals working with speech 
pathologists. We currently have 123 students and have 19 bilingual 
therapy aides under the direction of speech therapists. We have 
developed special training materials with lower readability levels 
without diminishing content # The reading level Increases throughout 
the materials. Our program Is going to be replicated throughout the 
state. We are concerned about the transferability of our courses to IHE 
and the certification* of our paraprofesslonals through Human Service 
agencies. 

Ed Garett, New Mexico State University 

We offer an M.A. In Speech and Language Pathology and Audlology. We 
have always been committed to blllnguallsm^and many years ago Instituted 
a course In this area. We also have scattered pieces throughout the 
program on communication disorders and billhguallsm. The payoff Is In 
the practlcum where students actually work with bilingual students. 
Approximately 10 M.A. 's graduate each year. The public schools In 
our area are Involved with bilingual education. They are especially 
concerned with the severely handicapped bilingual. We have 17 to 18 
undergraduate Hlspanlcs. One fourth of our graduate students are 
Hispanic. We place graduates In rehab lilt at: ion centers and early 
childhood programs. 
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14. Roberta Trujillo, New Mexico State University (for Stephen Stile) 
Ours is a preservice- Inservlce training for educators of preschool 
handicapped children. Our program is only for New Mexico early child- 
hood educators. 

15. Sherrie.Crysler, Centra! Washington University 

We are training teachers in Spanish and preparing professionals and 
paraprofessionals to work with handicapped children from migrant 
families. 
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Bilingual/Bicultural Speech-Language Pathology Project 



The Program in Coitirttunication Disorders at The University of Texas at 
Austin has begun its second year in offering graduate students in speech- 
language pathology the opportunity to specialize in bilingual speech-language 
pathology . 

The project is specifically designed for students who are plemning to 
work with bilingual (Hispanic), communicatively disordered individuals. 
Students in this project will learn to: 

1. Recognize the intact of cultural and socio-economic differences 
on the coEOTunication abilities of bilinguo? populations. 

2. Identify, assess and remediate communication disorders in 
bilingual populations. 

3. Provide training to other personnel, thus increasing expertise 
and resources available to serve this population. 

An increase in student erirollment by 68% from 1981 has occurred in the 
project. This increase appecurs to be attributed largely to the availability 
of student stipends. Continuation of funding is vital for attracting 
superior new students who must be willing to supplement the regular speech- 
language pathology graduate degree with the- academic and clinical training 
required for this specialization. 

The major obstacle has been the irregulcurities in funding. As a 
result/ the following areas have been chosen as priority items for the 
current funding year. 

a. Establishing a permanent fxinding source for student support. 

b. Solidifying the integration of academic and practicum 



compontmts of the project. 
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Forming a statewide advisory board. 

Establishing suromer institute prograws so that professionals 
outside the Austin area can receive this type of training. 
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BILINGUAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGR/xM 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 

UPDATE 

The Bilingual Special Education component was In Its third year cycle this 
past year before meeting with disaster and being cut completely. Up to this 
past year we had trained 20 masters level special educators of which six had 
likewise completed the Bilingual Diagnostician Program and are currently serving 
in that capacity. 

One out of the six doctoral level students has completed her program and is 
currently completing her dissertation scheduled for completion this June. The 
others, two of which are currently funded through Title VII and still two years 
from completion, and three attending part-time should be completed within the 
next two years. 

We are now in the process cf re-submitting a new grant and Including a 
bilingual diagnostic component to it since BEH did fund such a program this 
past year. 

We are likewise searching for an additional staff member who must be 
either Mexican-American or Native American in order to strengthen the bilin- 
gual component of our department. 

Our department also reactivated our undergraduate program which had been 
dropped some four years ago. The need for special education teachers, es- 
pecially for bilingual special education teachers in this state has grown 
considerably as demonstrated by pressures' from throughout the state to re- 
activate our undergrad program. This will be one of the greatest sources 
of bilingual special educators at the graduate level since in the past 
approximately one-half of these students have been from minority backgrounds. 

I am actively recruiting two doctoral level students for the Fall '83 
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semester to be funded under Title Vll at the rate of $500.00 per month with 
additional funds for books and professional activities, 

Dr, ELOY GONZALES 
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Training Master Teachers as Pole Models 
fcr 

Hispanic Special Educators 

With a population of almost 500, nnn Fl Paso is the fourth larpest city in 
Texas, and the Fl Paso Independent School District (FPISI)) is one of the staters 
seven largest school districts. y^iDong Fl Paso's unique features are its prox- 
imity to the ^fexican horder, and its high concentration of a ifexican-American 
population. 

It is five hundred miles to another Texas university; within that distance 
a million Spanish sepaking people live. Seventy percent of the 103,026 students 
registered at the Region XIX Service Center are Hispanic; 11.95 percent of these 
students receive special education, and 70 percent of those are Hispanic. 

Because of this setting , and hecause the T^iversity of Texas at El Paso 
(irrEP) is the only degree-granting and certifying institution in all of southwest 
Texas, it is in a position to hecome a leader in training teachers for bilingual 
populations. 

Over 2/3 of the special education students in Region XTX have linnuistic 
differences contrihuiting to their demise in school. Fthnic and linguistic 
minority children have traditionally been neglected and poorly served despite the 
spirit of the PL-94-142. As part of a programmatic effort to supply services to 
special children who speak English as a second language, TiTEP has established a 
bilingual/bicultural program, and a Special Education program with n bilingual- 
bicultural emphasis, both programs are staffed with outstanding bilingual people. 

These programs develop bilingual/biailtural professionals who will be able 
to identify, assess, and educate handicapped children and serve their parents. 
The overall objective of the bilingual/bicultural special education professional 
development effort is not to create a new field in special education or in 
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bilingual/hi cultural education, but to integrate t\^;o fields that will overlap 
when providiJip prosrams for ethnic-liiipuistic handicapped TPinorities. 

There are two major components of our preservice project at THIEP. One 
is the production of bilingual ^faster special education teachers • These people 
are chosen from a pool of certified special education teachers ^dio are bilingual. 
Then they are trained in our Master '^'eacher Workshop, which is designed to 
develop a field-based bilingual/bicultural, special education practicum ^or 
teacher education students. Specifically, the course objectives to Master 'teachers 
Workshop are: 

1. To present to special education teachers who are bj lingual various 
educational, ailtural, and linguistic information pertinent to the 
bilingual special education child, and 

2. To develop master teaching sTcills in the special education teachers 
chosen for this project through instruction and supervised clinical 
experiences. 

Following achievment of these competencies, the ^^aster Teachers are used as 
supervisor's for tlie field placement experience of our pre-service students. 

V^e second component of our program is pre-service education, ^ifty percent 
of the training is conducted in practiami. Sttidents worV under the direction of 
^teLster Teachers who are supervised by the director of the project. Tlie students 
work in public school classrooms with v^panish speaVing students, the IHTP kinder- 
garten which bilingual and special education students attend, and the IViiversi ty's 
special education clinical center, which also provides on-site training experience 
while servicing bilingual special education children. 

The following competencies will be expected of the pre-service graduates: 
1- The understanding and use of varioas educational and airriajlar materials 
appropriate to the bilingual special education child. 
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1. Development of teaching sVills for the hilingual special child* 

3. Students will have the ahility to utilize the appropriate non-discriminatory 
tests for the hilingual special education child* 

4. Students will develop their own skills of task analysis of curriailum pro>^lenis* 

5. Students will understand and he a^le to manage various hehavioral prohlems of 
the hilingual special education child. 

6. Students will learn to mderstand the various role proups: teachers, 
administrators, and parents, and how t^ese role groups function in the edu- 

c cational and social learning of the hilingual special education child. 

ACOnMPLISHMENTS TO DATE : 

1. We have trained 25 ^felster Teachers w^o are working in five sc^^ool districts, 
in all areas of special education. Each year these teachers impact owr ?nn 
Spanish speaking students in special education. 

2. We have conducted a workshop for the special education administrators o^ six 
school districts, to teach them ahout the airrent laws and special needs of 
hilingual special education students. 

3. We have trained, in a specialized workshop, 2S pre-service teachers in 
working with parents. 

4. We hav. impacted the pre-service curricula for hilingual certification. 

5. We have impacted the pre-service airricula for special education certification. 

6. We have developed specialized materials appropriate for the hilingual special 
education child. 

7. We have published and presented appropriate research articles. 
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Both -federal and state 1 aws i nclude safeguards agai nst 
discriminatory practices in the provision o-f services -for 
handicapped bilingual students and help assure these 
children receive appropriate educati onird opportunities. 
Perusal o-f literature associated with service delivery -for 
limited English pro-ficient (LEP) populations highlights 
that much attention has been -focused on assessment and 
placement practices, parental involvement, due process, and 
so -forth. Little attention has been given speci -f i cal ly to 
curricula, instructional methods, and the content and 
processes o-T educational planning -for students who meet 
eligibility criteria -for both special education and special 
language progranis. 

Educators -find themselves at a loss as to how to tailor 
programs -for handicapped LEP students so they are 

appropriate, not only in terms o-f speci-fic handicapping 
conditions, but also in terms o-f linguistic, cultural, and 
other student background variables. The complexity o-f this 
task has created reluctance on the part o-f school districts 
to provide special eduation services -for LEP popul at ions -for 
-fear they will not be able to de-fend decisions made relative 
to placement and educational services provided. On the 
other hand, educational programs -for students who are in 
special education placements -frequently -fail to produce 
expected results because they are not linguistically and 
cultural 1 y relevant • 



Recently, Chinn (1979a) conducted extensive searches of 
literature associated with special curricula for e>:ceptional 
culturally different children. These searches failed to 
yield curricula specifically designed for this population. 
Publications addressed strategies and approaches appropriate 
to cultu»rally diverse children but were not unique to 
exceptional chi Idren. 

This paper again examines literature on curriculum and 
instructional methods for handicapped bilingual children. 
Five questions guided the literature review: 

1. Is there research to support current practices in 
special education service delivery for exceptional bilingual 
popul at i ons? 

2. Is there a need to develop new curricula, methods, 
and materials for handicapp.^d bilingual children? 

3. Is there empirical evidence that indicates that 
certain methods of instruction result in higher academic 
achievement/performance than do others? 

4. What instructional arrangements are now being 
utilized for instruction of exceptional bilingual students? 

5. Is there evidence favoring bilingual education 
versus special education placement for handicapped bilingual 
chi Idren? 

In general, literature on curriculum and instruction 
for e^;:eptional bilingual or limited English proficient 
(LEF) students ccntinues to focus on student characteristics 
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which a-Fftect school achievement and on competencies for 
teachers who ser v^e exceptional LEF students. When 
recommendations for educational interventions are provided, 
they are deduced from literature in related disciplines 
such as bilingual education or special education. There is 
a paucity of research specific to curriculum and 
instructional methods for linguistically diverse populations 
with special education needs. 

Qultklll^l ~B^I^y^Q£e_in_Curriculum 

Perhaps the most common theme in literature addressing 
the needs of minority students is that poor achievement can 
be attributed to content, materials, and strategies which 
are not culturally relevant (Ortiz, 1981; Almanza & Mosley, 
1980; Chinn, 1979a; Plata, 19795 Rodriguez, Cole, Stile, S< 
Gal legos, 1979; Dlggs, 1974; Jaramillo, 1974J. School 
programs continue to reflect a melting pot idealogy which 
has as its basis a belief that people should strive to be as 
similar as possible and that the norms for thinking and 
behaving are embodied in the culture of the white middle 
class (Jaramillo, 1974; Oi .iz Z< Yates, in press) = However,, 
significant factors work against the assimilation of 
'Visible" minorities whose traits make them easily 
recognizable by virtue of skin color, language, and/or other 
unique cultural attributes. Members of the dominant society 
perceive these individuals as different and, consequently. 
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deviant, to the extent that they question whether the group 
is worthy of becoming a part o-f mainstream society. On the 
other hand, ethnic groups share a deep commitment to 
maintenance of their cultural heritage, thereby rejecting 
the melting pot ideal. School programs operating under a 
deficit model, in which differences are interpreted as 
deficits, will likely have disproportionate numbers of 
linguistically or culturally different students who 
BJjperience school -rel ated problems and become potential 
candidates for speci al educati on. Because referral i s 
likely to result in placement, many normal minorities are 
being served in special education programs, particularly in 
language^related categories (Garcia, 1983; Maldonado^ 1983; 
Ortiz S< Yates, 1983). 

In recent years, there nas been increased awareness of 
the contributions of diverse groups of immigrants to the 
development of this societ> and a growing acceptance of the 
concept of cultural pluralism. Instead of eliminating 
cultural differences, individuals are encouraged to share 
customs, traditions, lifestyles, language, and other unique 
traits. Instructional programs based on a cultural 

pluralism model are not designed to compensate for 
diversity but, rather, to enhance and enrich students'* 
experiences. School programs operating under this model 
are less lively to label minority children as handicapped. 
Programs offered accomodate student differences and thus 
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increase the likelihood that children will succeed in school 
and will not require remedial intervention. 

While there is general agreement that adapting 
curricula and materials to make them cultually relevant is a 
step toward reducing the discrepancy between the 

characteristics o-f the student and those of school programs, 
there is disagreement about the nature o-f cultural 
differences which must be considered, their distribution 
within a given groups, and specifically how instruction 
should be adapted to take these factors into account 
(Henderson, 1980). In response to the observation that 
s'lereotypes, omissions, and distortions of information £-bout 
ethnic or racial groups are common to school texts and 
materials, it is recommended that instructional curricula 
and materials be developed or adapted to incorporate the 
history, heritage, traditions, and lifestyles of diverse 
cultural groups. However, when emphasis is given to 
traditional aspects* of culture, instructional materials may 
inadvertantly reinforce the very stereotypes and 
mj sperceptions educators wish to eliminate. Teachers and 
other educators need to learn as much as possible about the 
culture of students, accept differences, and create learning 
environments and curricula which are relevant to the student 
and consistent with e>rpectat i ons and desires of parents, 
community, and public policy (Plata, 1979). Careful study 
of the idiosyncracies o'' ethnic groups, coupled with sound 
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special education techniques, provide a basic -foundation ior 
meeting the needs of exceptional minorities (Chinn, 1979b). 

Henderson (1980) provides an overview o-f basic concepts 
related to cultural diversity and st'^reotypes a'isociated 
with cultural and social variables and their in-fluence on 
student performance. He concludes that the only variables 
consistently related to achievement are: (a) level of 
student involvement in academic tasks, (b) the nature of 
teacher-pupi 1 interactions, and (c) internal perceptions of 
control , 

L9£yS-9f _Cgn t r g a n d_L ear n ed 

The concept of locus of control, originally formulated 
by Rotter (1966), describes a person's perceptions of the 
relationship between actions and outcomes. "Internals" 
believe they are in control of their lives and that work and 
effort will result in reward. "Externals" believe outcomes 
are determined by luck, chance, fate, o- powerful others v^ho 
control their destinies in random fashion. Locus of control 
appears to be partially a function of socioeconomic status 
as frequently poor or economically disadvantaged individuals 
are likely to demonstrate characteristics of externals 
(Vasquen, 1975; Henderson, 1980; Ortiz S< Yates, in press). 

Vasquez (1975) summarized literature on the 
relationship of locus of control to student performance and 
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described the e-f-fects o-f internal ity and externality on 
school performance: 

Se 1 f - r e 1 i a n c e^ Externals are dependent upon others 
to assist with completion of assigned tasks. In classes 
where students are expected to work independently, externals 
are at a disadvantage while internals are matched with the 
structure of the independent classroom. 

2. Leyel_of _asBiratign^ Internals are better able to 
plan and implei7^r-^t strategies which yield desired outcomes, 
thus enhanci ng the possi bi 1 i ty of successful achievement • 
Externals often fail to see the relationship between actions 
and outcomes and therefore have a cendency to ignore 
planning or strategiring. 

3. i>LBS£istions of success^ Internals attribute 

success to their own behavior, ability^ skill? and effort. 
They are able to change their behavior or level of effort 
and to move actions in directions more likely to ensure 
success. Analysis of their own traits, abilities, and 
attribute*: brings a closer congruence between goal 
aspiration and goal attainment. Dn the other hand, 
externals do not appear to profit from a particular 
eirperience, even with feedback, as they do not use 
analytical skills to determine relationships between 
behaviors and outcomes- In the classroom, the e^rternal is 
less likely to profit from routine feedback and ordinary 
reporting procedures. Without specification and direction 
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■from teacher or peer, the external remains in the dark as to 
the reasons -for success or -failure. 

4- Achievement_mgtiyatign»_ The e;rternal individual i s 
often judged to be lacking in motivation or desire for 
achievement. Internal children are likely to have 
externally visible desire for achievement and are more 
likely to meet the aspirations and expectations of teachers. 
The perceived lack of motivation and effort of the 
externally directed student will produce frustration and 
irritation for the teacher who is likely to be internal • 

5- Intensi ty ^_of _wor k. Externals tend to be judged as 
conformist and willing to accept imposed structure whether 
such structure produces rewards or poqative sanctions. Ego 
strength is not involved as the external individual is 
unlikely to reflect upon experiences as either successful or 
not successful. 

^- £^CfoC{D^n£^-.yDder_5kill_cgnditigns*_ Internal s are 
challenged by, and approach logically, situations which 
require display of skill. For example^ in test-taking, the 
internal individual is likely to systematically analyze 
differences in difficulty of items and to move to completion 
of easier items first. The external individual j, may 
recognize differences in items, but begins with the first 
item and works in sequence until time is exhausted or s/he 
is frustrated. 
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An external orientation may have devastating effects 
upon achievement o-f minority children. Externals will hc*ve 
difficulty processing information and profiting from 
instruction presented from a framework of independence and 
intrinsic motivation. Additionally, they are unlikely to 
analyze feedback accurately to determine how to change their 
behavior to become more successful within the school system. 
Instead, external children begin to perceive themselves as 
helpless, unable to control what happens to them, and see 
aversive situations as insurmountable. They fail to 
perceive their own effort as an important cause of success 
or failure. This sets into play teacher perceptions and 
expectations which maintain the cycle of failure and 
reinforce the learned helplessness (Henderson, 1980). 

There is a striking parallel between the 
characteristics of children with external locus of control 
orientations and those attributes associated with learning 
disabled students. Consequently, guidance is needed to 
determine when chi 1 dren are e;iper i enci ng school -rel ated 
difficulties because of lack of compatibility between 
teaching and learning styles or when such difficulties 
would best be attributed to a handi cappi ng condi ti on . 
Guidance is also needed to help educators capture accurately 
children^'s cognitive styles in order to prevent the 
stereotyping of children and to facilitate the selection of 
appropriate i ntervent i ons. 
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Henderson (1980) suggests that teachers (a) provide 
external students with opportunities to set goals and to 
help determine their own activitie'3. Cognitively oriented 
attribution retraining and envi roniTiental control and 
self-regulation programs can be used teach cause-e-f -f ect 
relationships. Henderson stresses that chi 1 dren must 

e;iperience genuine feelings of personal successs and social 
competence within the total school setting rather than only 
in isolated therapeutic or resource settings. 

Accord i ng to Feuer stein (1982) , chi Idren from 
economically, and psychologically, impoverished homes 
function at a generally low level because they h^ve been 
denied appropri ate medi ated learning environments- His 
Instrumental Enrichment (FIE) program is designed to mediate 
e)»'periences by making the individual more receptive and 
sensitive to internal and external sources of stimultion. 
Feuerstein's approach is directed, not only at remediation 
of specific behaviors and skills, but also at changing the 
person's manner of interacting with, acting on, or 
responding to sources of information- Tasks are structured 
in such a way that they require the student to (a) use 
higher mental processes; (b) develop intrinsic motivation 
through formation of habits; and (c) contribute actively to 
the organization, restructuring, discovery, and application 
of produced rel at i onshi ps. In essence, what the student i s 
doing is learning to learn. The FIE has excellent potential 
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to help children overcome learned helplessness and become 
e-f -f ecti ve learners, 

leagherrPupi 1 Inter act ions 

Teacher expectations are the inferences or predictions 
teachers make about the present and -future academic 
achievement and general classroom behavior of their pupils 
(Good ?< Brophy, 1973). In a landmark longitudinal study 
conducted by Pist (1970), the effects of teacher 
expectations were dramatically illustrated. Specifically, 
the effects of student characteristics on teacher — pupil 
interaction patterns were documented. 

Observational data (Rist, 1970) indicated that students 
assigned to three groups were distinguishable on the basis 
of at least four criteria: physical appearance, social 
behavior, language used (standard English versus Black 
dialect), and certain sociological characteristics known to 
the teacher ^size of family, parental income, etc.). 
Differential e>jpectat i ons for children were readily 
manifested in the teacher's behavior toward them. The 
children at table one (the neatest, cleanest children) 
received preferential treatment. They were given more 
opportunities to answer questions and to interact with the 
teacher. They were also reWc.rded with greater praise and 
less criticism than children at the other tables. Students 
seated at tables two and three received less contact with 



the teacher and, consequently^ less instruction. Hence, 
they were less involved in classroom activities. Rist 
■followed eighteen of these thirty children after they 
entered the same first grade. Students in the low achieving 
groups in kindergarten (those seated at table three) were 
retai ned i n essenti ally the same posi tion . Fol 1 owup i n 
second grade demonstrated that children were maintained in 
essentially the same grouping pattern. 

Jackson and Cosca (1974) surveyed 494 classrooms 
located in the southwestern United States and measured 
whether the ethnicity of students influenced the quality and 
quantity of teacher verbal interactions. In particular, the 
possible disparity between Mexican American and Anglo 
children was emphasized. The authors reported that teachers 
praised or encouraged Anglo students 35 percent more than 
they did Mexican American children and accepted and used the 
ideas of Anglo students 40 percent more often than they did 
those of Mexican Americans. It was concluded that Mexican 
American children received substantially fewer positive 
interactions with their teachers. 

When teachers hold positive perceptions and expections, 
they provide increased quality of educational opportunity 
(Good Brophyj, 1973). Individuals labeled underachi evers 
may become victims of lowered expectations for achievement 
and these expectations may negatively effect instructional 
opportunities. Conversely, as the quality of instruction is 



diminished, over time, the quality of instruction alone 
could explain differences in achievement levels of children. 
Such a conclusion is significant given evidence which 
indicates that minorities lag far behind their peers in 
academic achievement (Brown, Rosen^ Hill, 8< Clivas, 1980). 

Research associated with teacher — pupil interaction 
patterns and teaching styles and behaviors has not routinely 
included handicapped students, much less the handicapped LEP 
child. The majority of studies of exceptional individuals 
focus on the effects of the handicapping condition on 
teacher perceptions, expectations, and interactions. 
Research is needed to determine the effects of differential 
interaction and teaching style patterns on the achievement 
of LEP populations, specifically focusing on the interaction 
effects of linguistic/cultural diversity and handicapping 
conditions. 

I^^£hiD9«Styl^e5_and_Behayi,grs 

While much of the literature offers contradictory 
findings associated with teacher behavior and teaching 
styles, Silvernail (1979) was able to find specific support 
for the following: 

1. Time spent .on instruction is significantly related 
to achievement tor low socioeconomic status students. 
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2. Task-oriented behavior correlates positively with 
pupil learning and, consequently, can be viewed as part o-f 
an effective teaching style. 

3. Strategies which challenge students to do their 
best and which encourage group membership and cohesiveness 
will be particularly ef-fective in promoting pupil 
achievement. 

4. When classroom interaction patterns indicate that 
pupils have opportunities to express their ideas, and when 
their ideas are incorporated into learning activities, 
pupils seem to learn more and to develop more positive 
attitudes toward the teacher and learning. 

5. Teaching styles which include questioning behavior 
are effective although there is little literature which 
would support specific types of questions, patterns of 
asking questions, etc« 

6. Introductory comments by teachers, reviews, and 
presentations of content-relevant information are effective 
in promoting learning. 

7. Positive comments encourage learning. 

Studies of specific approaches to teaching (direct versus 
indirect teaching styles; use of advance organizers, etc.) 
are inconclusive. The optimal level for a particular 
teaching style differs depending on the nature of the task, 
time factors, teacher f le^' ibi 1 i ty , etc. 
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Preliminary -findings o-f the Significant Bilingual 
Instructional Features study (Tikuno-f-fn 1982) indicate that 
teaching behaviors o-f bilingual education teachers compare 
•favorably with literature on e-f-fective instruction and 
particularly with studies which indicate that students make 
the most significant learning gains when they receive a 
great deal o-f instruction -from, und interaction with, the 
teacher. According to Tikuno-f-f (1982)? during e-f-fective 
billingual instruction, teachers: (a) emphasize basic 
skills; (b) communicate clearly and get students engaged in 
task completion; (c) monitor students' work and provide 
frequent and immediate feedback; (d) organize instructional 
activities which create, rein-force, and communicate task ana 
instructional demands; (e) mediate instruction using both 
English and the native language; (f) respond to cind use 
cultural clues5 and (g) focus on developing students' first 
and second language skills. Under these conditions, LEP 
students were successful in decoding and understanding task 
expectations and new information, parti ci pat ed product i vely, 
maintained engagement in tasks in order to complete them, 
and knew how to obtain accurate feedback. This was 
ev^idenced by high academic learning time, the time a student 
spends in a particular content area engaged in learning 
tasks with a high degree of accuracy. Approximately 3/4 of 
the time allocated to basic skills instruction was deemed to 
be academic learning time for LEPs (Tikunoff, 1982). 
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Children acquire, as opposed to learn, language by 
understanding messages, not by -focusincj on the -form or 
anaylsing linguistic structures as is -frequently done in 
language teaching (Krashen, 1982) • They understand language 
that contains structures they do not know by utilizing 
context, extra-l inguistic information, and knowledge o-f the 
world. Consequently, the more the children know about the 
topic being discussed, the greater the likelihood that they 
wili develop second language skills. 

While conscious learning o-f language (e.g. 
knowledge o-f rules) allows children to monitor and to 
correct their own utterances, the key to language 

acquisition is that students receive comprehensible input. 
This input does not have to be grammatically sequencedi. but 
must be interesting:, relevant, and provided in su-f-ficient 
quantity (Krashen, 19B2). Several other factors affect the 
language acquisition process. The lest* anxious, more 
motivated, more sel v -conf i dent students experience greater 
success in second language learning. Those students who do 
not reject their own language and culture experience greater 
success than do those who have negative attitudes toward 
their own group (Gardner and Lambert, 1972). 
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Based on their studies o-f second language acquisition, 
Dulay^ Burl, and Krashen (1982) provide- the following 
guidelines for teaching English as a second xsnguage: 

1. Maximize the student ""s exposure to natural 
commun i cat i on . 

2. Focus on the message being conveyed, not the 
linguistic form of the message. 

3. Incorporate a silent period at the beginning of the 
instructional program so that students will be able to 
listen to the second language without being pressured to 
speak it. 

4. Encourage and create situations in which students 
can interact with native speakers of the language. 

5. Use concrete referents to make the new language 
understandable to beginning students. 

6. Devise specific techniques to relax students and to 
protect their egos. 

7. Learn the motivations of students and incorporate 
these into lessons. 

8. Create an atmosphere where students are not 
embarrassed by their errors. 

9. Do not refer to, or revert to, the student's native 
language when teaching the second language. To do so, may 
create a situation in which the students instead of focusing 
attention on the second language, simply waits for the 
teacher to repeat utterances in the native language. Under 
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these circumstances, motivation -for second language learning 
may be negatively affected. 

According to Krashen (1982), language acquisition takes 
place best when input is provided that is: (a) 
comprehensible; (b) interesting and relevant; (c) not 
grammatical ly sequenced; and (4) provided in suf f ici ent 
quantity. He uses these criteria to evaluate methods for 
language teaching, Audio-1 ingual , grammar -t ran si at i on , and 
cognitive code methods do not do an effective job of 
encouraging subconscious language acquisition. Methods such 
as total physical response (Asher, 1972), suggestopedia 
(Bushman 8^ Madsen^ 1976), and the natural approach (Terrell, 
1977) seem to be the most effective because they provide 
more comprehensible input. 

There may be special circumstances under which these 
variables outweigh the general rule that children mu^t be 
taught in a language they understand. For €>xample, the 
wishes of parents who do not want their child to receive 
native language instruction must be honored. As a guiding 
principle, however, Macauley (19B0) offers sound advice: 
"The golden rule is for everyone to be very cautious in 
trying to change the course of a chi Id*" s 1 inguistic 
development. In particular, if what adults are doing 
appears to be making the child unhappy or reducing 
thel amount of language produced, then there is something 
wrong with that approach' (p. 58). 
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Bll inqual Instruction 

Baca (19B0) provides a historical overview of 
litigation and legislation related to the education o+ LEP 
children and establishes a strong case for bilingual 
education as a sound instructional method for educating LEP 
students. Studies cited indicate that bilinguals are 
better able to deal with abstract aspects cf language, ha- e 
greater cognitive flexibility, and may have greater 
linguistic sensitivity. Albert and Obler* (1978) state that, 
rather thar^k being cognitively or academically impaired, 
chidlren learning two languages may have skills superior to 
those of monol i ngual s- 

Krashen (1982) also examiner alternatives for educating 
limited English proficient students. Contrary to popular 
belief, increased exposure to English does not improve or 
hasten second language acquisition. Consequently, 
submer si on or "sink or swi m" programs in which chil dren are 
simply placed in the same classroom with native English 
speakers and the regular curriculum is followed will not be 
successful. Adding English as a Second Language 
instruction to the submersion program will help but the most 
effective program 'is one in which subject matter is taught 
in the native language and a source of comprehensible 
English input is provided. Cummins (1982) suggests that 
bilingual instruction is more effective than English only 
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instruction in promoting English ecademic skiills and that 
native language skills can be developed without negative 
repercussions -for the learning of English. As a matter of 
fact, the child's proficiency in his/her native language 
determines the level of success in learning English. 
Children who are proficient in their native language will be 
more successful in learning English than will students who 
lack proficiency in the primary language. 

A common misconception is that handiczpped children who 
have limited English proficiency, or who are bilingual, 
should be taught in English. Educators reason that that if 
exceptional children have difficulty developing language 
skills, they will require more time than othfc>rs to master a 
language and will be confused by bilingual instruction. It 
is thought to be in the best interest of students to provide 
instruction in one language and the choice is usually 
English, the language of the larger society (Ortiz., in 
press). Yet for many children, such reasoning ignores a 
critical variable: the learner's ability to understand what 
is presented is the basis for most learning (Macauley, 
1980) . 

There is little empirical evidence on the efficacy of 
native language instruction or bilingual instruction with 
handicapped LEP students. For the most part, support for 
this approach is found in reports of federally fundea 
programs serving linguistical ly di f f erent students wi th 
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special education needs. The e>«act nature of linguistic 
interventions are rarely specified* Several studies 
document student improvement or gains in achievement as a 
result of native language, English as a Second Language, or 
bilingual education strategies with handicapped LEP 
studenvs: 

1. Askins (1978) found that students involved in the 
Responsive Environment Early Education Program (REEEP) made 
significant gains in language development in English and in 
Spanish and in school readiness. Sixty percent of the 
students scored better than estimated/expected on a test of 
English; forty percent scored better than estimated/expected 
on a test of Spanish- 

2- In a study of intellectually and physically 
handicapped children, Sanua (1976) found that 78% of the 
subjects showed progress in reading and 74% showed gains in 
self-concept when instruction was conducted bilingually. 

3. Baca (1974) found that informal and structured 
b^ingual interventions resulted in improvement of attitudes 
and achievement among 15 mildly handicapped students. 

4. Weiss (1980) found dramatic language related 
learning improvement among 3-5 year old handicapped childen 
participating in the INreal REactive Language (INREAL) 
program. Longitudinal data showed that students who had 
participated in the project had less need for followup 
remedial st?rvices and fewer grade retentions. 
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5. McConnell (1981) describes the use o-f 
Individualised Bilingual Instruction (IBI). Academic areas 
and oral language were taught in English and in Spanish. 
Gains for both high and low ability children were 
educationally and statistically significant. 

6. Observations, interviews with participating 
teachers, and data -from a survey questionnaire (Mailer, 
1975) indicated that, by using a bilingual approach, 
bilingual mentally retarded students were able to improve 
communication skills, develop better teacher/student 
rapport, and through individualization were able to improve 
study skills. 

Al t hough there are many quest i ons regarding bi 1 ingual 
development to be resolved by -future research, it seems that 
bilingual pro-ficiency is not beyond the capabiity o-f 
Jiandicapped children. A policy o-f single language 

instruction may ignore linguistic skills which are important 
to the child and to his/her community (Greenlee, 1981). 

Research is needed to provide a -framework -for choosing 
the language of instruction for handicapped LEP students. 
Johnson and Krug (1980) suggest that adequate instruments 
and models have yet to be developed to capture the comple>; 
relationship between first and second language acquisition 
or to describe the relationship between variables such as 
attitudes and motivations of second language leaners to 
attained language proficiency. The task of sorting out 
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these relationships becomes even more complex with the 
addition of the variable o-f handicapping condition. 
Nonetheless care-ful consideration must be given to -factors 
which might influence the child's performance and affect 
language choice, including (a) parent choice or preference? 
(b)student choice or preference; (c) student age; <d) length 
of time in thi s country; (e) type and severity of 
handicapping condition; (f) language aptitude; <g) general 
intellectual abilities; (h) motivation; (i) attitudes toward 
speakers of English and toward instruction in English or the 
other language; (j) time allocated to language teaching and 
to instructional tasks; (1) performance or progress as a 
result of instruction in a given language; and (m) 
availability of bilingual personnel. 

Because of the multiplicity of variables which must 
be considered in choosing the language of instruction, a 
signficant contribution to the field would be the 
development of a framework for weighting these variables in 
decision-making. Secada (in press) offers a framework for 
choosing the language of instruction for hearing impaired 
Hispanics which includes the major options available for 
limited English proficient students (use of English or the 
native language ' only; use of two languages, the native 
language and ESL; exclusive use of the native langage) and 
the major program options for the hearing impaired 
(exclusive use of oral English; a mixture of oral and manual 
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communication? exclusive u«»e of the manual mode). By 
increasing program options, students might, for example, 
receive content instruction in the native language, English 
as a second language training to enhance transfer of oral 
skills from the native language to English, as well as 
training in total communication to facilitate mainstreaming. 
Secada cautions that programs that develop English oral or 
sign skills to the exclusion of students'* home language 
risk confusing and alienating them from their community. He 
also states that his framework is a first attempt to address 
the question, "Under what conditions should what language be 
used in educating a specific kind of hearing impaired 
student from a specific kind of non-English speaking home?*' 
(p. 15). The same question must be asked for all categories 
of handicapping conditions- 
id ucat^gn al_im£lic at ion s_of_He^ 

St'jHies of cerebral organisation for language suggest 
that language is organised in the brain of bilingual 
individuals in a manner that is different from that of 
monolinguals. Research with monolingual subjects has 
indicated that the left hemisphere is dominant for language 
in most individuals; studies of bilinguals suggest that the 
right. hemisphere plays a major role in the learning of a 
second language (Albert ^y. Obler, 1978). Early emphasis on 
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one hemisphere can possibly lead to permanent cognitive 
deficits, 

Rubenzer (1980) suggests that, instead o-f -focusing 
on improving curricula, emphasis should be given to 
increasing students receptivity (meta-skills) to learning 
experiences and materials. In the classroom, balanced 
approaches to teaching should be utilized, teaching toward 
both the left and the right hemispheres. While the brain is 
"bif unctional *' , the most productive and creative 
intellectual functioning is theorized to occur when there is 
cooperation between hemispheres. Educational experiences 
specifically designed to enhance right brain processing also 
improve performance on left hemisphere tasks. Shifts in the 
quality and focus of attention can be consciously elicited 
and the most advantageous cognitive and affective modes can 
be consciously attained apropo to the stage of problem 
solving at hand. Patterns found to best facilitate problem 
solving can then be practiced. 

QQordination_Between_BLlingual 

There are many similarities between the procedures used 
by bilingual education and by special education in designing 
educational programs for eligible students. Despite this, 
there? is little evidence of interface and interaction 
between these complementary disciplines. Given the 
complexity of the task of educating handicapped LEP 
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students, there are several areas in which coordination 
could improve service delivery -for this population <Ortiz, 
1983) . 

Deci^sion-majking CQ/ngji tfege^.^ Providing appropriate 

services -for LEP students requires <a) prevention of 
inaccurate classification of students as handicapped and, 
(b> for those students who are indeed handicapped, provision 
of educational interventions which are appropriate given 
language, culture, socioeconomic status, and other 
background characteristics. Special education committees 
should include individuals who are able to distinguish 
lingusitic, cultural, and other student differences from 
handicappping conditions or should have access to someone 
with such expertise. 

It may be more helpful, as well as cost-effective, to 
combine special education and bilingual education committees 
which make identification, placement, or service delivery 
decisions related to LEF students. In the referral process, 
for e>fample, data collected by special language program 
personnel (e.g., teacher observations, grades, achievment 
test results, etc.) a'-e very similar to that collected by 
special education personnel. For LEP students being 
considered for special education placement, joint meetings 
would assure the pr^esence of a bilingual eductor or ESL 
specilist who could assist in interpretation of data and who 
could compare student performance in both the native 
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language and English. Such interpretation is critical in 
that the team must document that the handicapping condition 
exists in the native language and not just in English. 
Additionally, ti lingual personnel could be o-f great 
assistance in facilitating parental involvement in committee 
deliberations and decisions about their child^'s program. 

Assessments Because o-f the critical shortage of 
bilingual psychologists and diagnosticians, assessment of 
LEP students continues to be a major obstacle to appropriate 
identification and placement of handicapped bilingual 
students. Until such personnel are available, it will be 
important to solicit assistance from bilingual educators in 
order to provide native language assessments and to increase 
the likelihood of accurate diagnoses. Bilingual educators, 
appropriately trained, for example, could be effective 
interpreters in testing situations. Problems inherent in 
using interpreters, of course, must be recognised and 
specifically communicated to recipients of assessment data. 
Bilingual educators can also provide comprehensive 
assessments of learning competencies observed or assessed 
informally both in English and in the native language. It 
is this type of da+-a that is critical to the development of 
individual education plans. 
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lQdividual_E^U£ation_Plans_£or 

Adelman (1970) suggests a two step process -for 
educating students experiencing achievement problems. The 
•first step is to personalize the instructional environment 
so compatibility between student characteristics and 
teaching/learning styles is attained. The second step 
requires that instruction be care-fully sequenced in such a 
way that the student is ready to learn content or concepts 
presented. 

E§CSonal ising^lnstructioQi In Figure 1, Lerman and 
Cortes <1978) provide a comprehensive model -for discovering 
and meeting the needs o-f handicapped children -from dual 
language backgrounds. While this model is specific to the 
hearing impaired, the variables consid.fred are generally 
applicable to all categories o-f handicapping condition and 
provide an excellent -framework -for personalizing 
instruction. 

insert _Figure_i_Abgut_Here. 



Lerman and Cortez (1978) provide a detailed discussion 
o-f important areas to consider in assuring that educational 
programs are appropr;iate -for the a child, not only in terms 
o-f his/her handicapping condition but also in terms o-f 
language, cultural, and other background variables. These 
areas include the -following: 
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I. Language status of the child 

A. Language used by the child 

B. Child's mode of communication in language(s) 
used. 

C. Competence in languages (r>> and modes 

II. Social -emotional status of the child (e.g., social 
interaction;, success, school adjustmetit) 
III. Culture 

A. Background and family (e.g., identification 

with national origin, status in country of 
origin) 

B. Factors affecting parents' functioning with the 
child (e.g., roles, di scipl ine) 

IV. Home Language Environment 

A. Patterns of communication in the family 
(e.g., competence, language used with child, 
amount of communication, attitudes toward 
learning English^ 

B. Avenues of communication in the home 

Cc Patterns of residence (e.g., travel between 
U.S. and native country) 

D. Language of materials in the home 
V. Home Environment 

A, Description of family members (e.g«, general 
characteristics, major caregi vers, parent s 
education, place of birth or childhood) 
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B. Patterns o-f residence 

C. Economic factors 

D. Neighborhood 

E. The -family and institutions (e.g., contacts, 

use) 

VI . School Environment 

A. Patterns o-f School Enrollment (e.g., number o-f 

years in school where, attendance) 

B. School's accomodation o-f bilingual or LEP 
children and families (e.g., percentaQ«i of 

in the school, number r>-f biligual personnel, 
school language programs) 

C. Teacher^'s relationship with the child 



VII. Handicapping condition 

A. General consideration (e.g., i?tiology, age of 
onset) 

yjm Role of parents (e.g., initial reactions, 
present atti tudes) 
Adelman (1970) suggests that children experiencing 
failure should be provided an instructional program in which 
curriculum, strategies, material, and so forth, are selected 
to match the student s learni ng styl e. The greater the 
teacher's skill in personalising instruction, the fewer 
number of children likely to exhibit problems which require 
extensive adaptation, re-ferral or programming by the school. 
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Seguencing^InstajttiOQi Adelman suggests that 
instruction be sequenced as -follows: 

1. I-f the child -fails to learn concepts, skills, or 
subjects presented, these should be retaught using 
significantly di-f-ferent strategies. For example, i-f reading 
is taught using a phonics approach and the child does not 
learn via this method, other approaches <e.g., sight word, 
linguistic, language experience, etc.) should be tried. The 
child-'^s problems may be the result o-f incompatibility 
between teaching and learning style. 

2. I-f the instructional strategies are changed, but 
the child is still experiencing di-f-f iculty, the focus o-f 
attention should shi-ft to teacning skills prerequisite to 
the attainment o-f instructional goals. The learning process 
will be -frustrated unless tasks have boen analyzed in terms 
o-f demands on the child -for per-formance and skills necessary 
for successful task completion. 

3- I'f personalising the environment, reteaching 
subjects or concepts, or providing prerequisite skills do 
not improve performance, then it is likely that the child is 
handicapped. The teacher at this point moves to the third 
level of instructional focus, remediation of interfering or 
underlying deficits which interfere with school learning. 
The teacher should use a variety of approaches which 
capitalize on the child's strengths and abilities. 
Approaches used must be sinra f i cant 1 y different from those 
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which have already been demonstrated not to meet the child's 
needs. Specialized procedurc^es not available under ordinary 
circumstances should be utilized (e.g., multisensory 
approaches, specialized or adaptive equipmentj. etc.). 
Regardl ess of the methods or procedures sel ected , an 
overriding concern is that they also be appropriate given 
student characteristics (language, culture, socioeconomic 
status, etc. ) 

Using Adelman's intervention model has specific 
advantages -for language minority students. There is 
assurance that the -environment has been personalized making 
it more likely that the child will not be inappropriately 
referred to special eduation on the basis of learning 
problems which could best be attributed to failure to 
accomodate individual differences. The sequence of 

instruction assures that a variety of instructional 
strategies and procedures are used to improve performance 
before a referral to special education is made. If a 
referra"* is made, documentation of interventions, 
strategies, and materials which have already been tried 
provide valuable data, not only for assessment purposes, but 
also for developement of an individual education plan if the 

i 

child eligible for special education services. 

As can be seen from the preceding sections, special 
education programs must not only meet the child's special 
education needs, but must also be appropriate m terms of 
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students'" linguistic, cultural, socioeconomic status anJ 
other background characteristics. In addition to 

specification of speical education and related servies 
required by the handicapped student, Individual Education 
Plans (lEPs) developed for bilignual exceptional children 
must also include the following (Dew, 1982): 

Im Documentation that the assessment data being 
utilized for educational planning purposes verifies that the 
child's problems are not directly attributable to a 
different language, culture, lifestyle, or experiential 
background; 

2. A comprehensive language development plan to 
increase communicative competence in both English and the 
native language; 

3- A language use plan designating what subject areas 
or skills will be taught in which languages, and specifying 
the language of instructirn for each objective in the plan. 

4. Recommendations for instructional strategies, 
techniques, and materials which re linguistically relevant, 
and appropriate to the handicapping condition; and 

5. Appropriate reinforcers and motivators. 
Inclusion of these components in the lEP is important to 
development of educational programs which are a; ropriale, 
not only in terms of the handicapping condition, but also in 
terms of student characteristics. 
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For effective implementati n of the lEP, it is likely 
that coordination between bilingual education and special 
education will be required. For example, special educators 
can provide training or assist in adapting or modifying 
aspects of bilingual education or ESL curricula such that 
the handicapped child can be successfully integrated into 
these programs. Conversely, bilingual educators can assist 
special education personnel in adapting curricula, 
instruction, and materials in terms of the child's language, 
culture, and other unique attributes. 

£i^£^Q!^Dt_^Iter natives 

Handicapped bilingual children should have access to 
the same types of placement options as are provided 
handicapped monolingual English speakers. This right is 
frequently ignored when placement decisions are made for LEP 
students because of the common misconception that, if they 
are handicapped, these students should be removed from a 
bilingual instructional setting and placed in a totally 
English language curriculum. Such reasoning ignores that 
native language proficiency will determine level of success 
in acquiring English skills (Cummins, 1981). Placement in 
special language . programs should be continued, if 
appropriate, and teachers should be provided assistance in 
adapting classroom programs to meet the child's special 
education needs. Figure 2 suggests the range of possible 
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placement alternatives for a handicapped student who also 
requires a special language program. 

Insgrt^EiQur^ 2 Abput jjere 

While bilingual education placements are used as 
examples o-f mainstreaming options, programs such as English 
as a second language and regular classroom placements could 
also be considered. The important variable is that 
placements chosen are those which will help students 
develop to their graatest potential and which will be 
consistent with special education needs, as well as relevant 
in terms o-f language, culture, and other unique attributes. 

Serylce_Pel i yery_h)D^el^s 

A major problem in determining appropriate educational 
placements -for handicapped bilingual students is the 
shortage o-f special education personnel who are bilingual 
and who have specialised training related to serving 
exceptional limited English pro-ficient or bilingual 
students. The majority o-f LEP or bilingual students arp 
served by native English speakers who use the same 
instructional strategies and procedures as are used with 
monolingual English speaking students. Consequently, 
educational prescriptions fail to yield results. They do 
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not accomodate student differences across varia*^)les such as 
language and culture. 

School districts have begun to explore alternative 
service delivery models for bilingual students. Figure 3 
describes three models which allow the integration of 
specialized curriculum in the first or second language and 
mainstreaming to either a bilingual education or a regular 
education program (Ambert !< Dewi. 1982) • 

iQsert.FisureJ About^ Here 



SiiiQgy^i suBneLt-fDodei^ Bi 1 ingual paraprof essional s 

are teamed with monolingual English speaking special 
educators and assist with the implementation of objectives 
specified in the lEP. The special education teacher 
provides English as a Second Language instruction in basic 
skills areas in English. Caution is exercised to assure 
that the linguistic requirements of academic tasks are 
consistent with the child's English language development. 
Instruction in subjects such as math are based on concrete 
experiences and build language and cognitive development 
together. The teacher assistant provides native language 
instruction in areas specified in the lEP as requiring 
native language instructioon. 

The bilingual support model has the obvious advantage 
that the child has access to someone who speaks his/her 
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language. I-f bilingual parapro-f essional s are receive 
training specific to the responsibilities and tasks they 
are asked to perform^ they become invaluable resources for 
the monolingual teacher. Without such training, children 
may essenti ally be aenied appropriate educational 
opportuni ti es. 

Cggrdiiiated Services dodgl^. Under this model , 

handicapped LEP students are served by a team consisting of 
a monolingual English speaking special education teacher and 
a bilingual educator. The special educator provides ESL 
instruction and is responsible for implementing lEP 
objectives to be accomplished in English. The bilingual 
education teacher provides sequenced instruction in the 
basic skills areas (oral language, math, reading, spelling, 
writing, etc.) in the native language and is responsible for 
services designated in the lEP which are to be provided in 
the native language. 

The benefit of this model is that handicapped children 
have access to personnel trained in the complementary 
disciplines of bilingual education and special education. 
These teachers meet together to review student progress and 
revise instructional programs accordingly. Another 
advantage is that bilingual educators may be able to 
facilitate parental involvement in decisions affecting their 
child's education. 
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The coordinated services model may not be 
cost-e-f -fecti ve. Two teachers are required to serve 

handicapped LEP students in special education classrooms. 
Unless a district has large numbers of children requiring 
special education services in a language other than English? 
this model is not likely to be used. 

lot gflra ted^BlIiQAtia 1 gBfitiSl idy cfit is n ^Qgd ei^ Th i s 

model is utilized when a district has teachers who are 
trained in both bilingual education and special education. 
These dually certified teachers provide special f?ducation 
instruction in the native language, provide English as a 
second language training? and assist in the transition into 
English language instruction as the child develops adequate 
proficiency. Instruction is adapted to meet the specific 
needs associated with the nature and severity of the 
handicapping condition. This model? while it may be 
cost-ef f ecti ve^ is seldom used becaus^e of the lack of 
teachers with training in both fields. 

Siiiaguai Sgeciei iducati on^dodgl. Ortiz and Yates 

(1983) suggest a fourth model based on the premise that 
teachers who serve handicapped LEP students require more 
than training in bilingual education and special education. 
Rather? there is a unique body of knowledge supportive of, 
and unique to? bilingual special education. To illustrate 
this concept? a teacher who is knowledgeable about 
programming for mentally retarded students? and who has 
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been trained in bilingual education, may not bt able to 
bring together these knowledge bases to develop an 

appropriate educational program for the mentally retarded 
LEP student. Bilingual special education teachers are those 
who have been exposed to, and have developed competencies 
specific to serving exceptional bilingual students. 
Suggested competencies are provided in an article by Ortiz 
and Yates (1982). There are few such personnel available 
because bilingual special education training programs are 
virtually non-existent and because there is little research 
available specific to LEP handicapped children. The unique 
aspects of bilingual special education are yet to be 
identi f ied. 

E£[lSSQQei_TrainingL.fs!eeds_ 

Given the shortage of bilingual education and special 
education personnel, and the limited number of institutions 
of higher education engaged in training of bilingual special 
educators, serving handicapped students requires using 
interdisciplinary teams for service delivery. Each member 
of the team can contribute hi s/her uni que expert: se, 
e>rperience, and training. In this way, coordination and 
interface among bilingual educati on, special education, 
regular education, and related programs can be achieved. 
Educators participating in coordinated efforts must be 
provided opportunities to develop increased awareness and 
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services is increased when teachers are provided training 
relative to -factors which influence the per-formance of LEP 
students and on how to provide instruction in English which 
is comprehensible and relevant given the language, culture, 
and other attributes of this population. Training in 
English as a Second Language techniques and methods would be 
important for these personnel. 

E§3yisr_Ciassrggm_Teacher6^ Overrepresentation of LEP 
students in language-related categories (Ortis 8< Yates, 
19B3; Garcia, 19B3; Maldonado, 1983) suggests that teachers 
are unable to distinguish linguistic/cultural differences 
from handicappping conditions. Training of regular 

educators may result in more appropriate referrals to 
special education and in the provision of more appropriate 
education programs in mainstream settings. Of particular 
concern is that regular classroom teachers continue to 
provide language support for students who are exited from 
special language programs to assure they have adequate 
English proficiency to perform academic tasks successfully 
(Cummins, 19B1; Ortiz, in press). 

EacaECSfessignaiSjj. There is a need to train 

paraprof essionals who, in many instances, will have primary 
responsibility for instructing the handicapped LEP child. 
Unless these personnel receive training specific to the 
responsibilities and tasks they are required to perform, 
handicapped LEP children may essentially be denied 
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educational opportunities. Content -for training o-f 

parapro-fessionals would include competencies associated with 
general education procedures, competencies to provide 
instruction native language and English as a second language 
instruction, and skills to adapt instruction to the needs 
o-f the handicapped learner. 

fiSsessnjent^Eersonneli There is a lack o-f assessment 
personnel who can test the child in his/her native language 
and interpret performance in light o-f the student's 
background characteristics. Consequently, children may be 
inaccurately diagnosed as handicapped because appraisal 
personnel are not able to distinguish di-f -f erences -from 
de-ficiencies. Training associated with the e-f-fects o-f 
language, culture, etc. on per-f or mance, as well as on best 
practices in assessment o-f sludents -from dual language 
backgrounds is critical to prevent the inappropriate 
placement o-f LEP students in special education. 

Administrators^ As ind:cated earlier, coordination 
between bilingual education and special language programs is 
critical to serving bilingual exceptional students. This 
coordination would not, -for many schools, require 
reorganization o-f programs and serices, but rather 
establishment o-f a mechanism -for assuring coordination o-f 
e-f-fort. It is the responsibility o-f administrators, 

including principals and supervisors, to insure that 
necessary services are provided, that adequate resources are 
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allocated;. and that .instructional interventions recommended 
are implemented. Assisting administators with program 
management strategies would be bene+icial to achieving 
bilingual education-special education inter-faces. 

It is important -for all personnel involved in 
identification;, placement, or r^rvice delivery -for LEP 
populations to receive training to assure that educational 
opportunities provided these students are appropriate given 
their backgrounds as well as handicapping condi ti on (s) . 
This would include personnel in related services areas such 
as counseling, physical and occurpat ional therapy, adaptive 
physical education, etc. Training should also be provided 
■for parents to assure that they are e-f-fpctive, in-formed 
participants in decision-making processes related to their 
children's education. 

Cur,r3^culum_and_lnstruction_R^ 
There is a need -for longitudinal studies o-f handicapped 
LEP and bilingual students v^nich would examine 
achievement/per-f ormance di -f -f erences when (a) di-f-ferent 
interventions are util i^ed; (b) different language 
interventions are provided; (c) when alternative service 
delivery models are used; and (d) when service categories 
are provided for various handi capppi ng conditions. The 
following are questions for which there is a need to provide 
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a research base specific to the education of exceptional LEP 
students. 

l=^Qay§a^.lQterygntlgns 

1. What are the long term effects on achievement when 
instruction is provided in the native language, bilingually, 
or in English only? 

2. What criteria should be used tc determine the 
language of instruction? 

3. How does one interpret informal assessment of 
language (e.g., spontaneous language samples, close 
testing, tests of dictation, etc.) and how ceri this data be 
utilizeQ in choosing the language of instruction or 
prescribing interventions? 

4. How can cognitive academic proficiency be assessed? 
What is tne »-el ationshi w sjetween basic interpersonal 
communic=xtion skills and academic language proficiency? 

5. What interventions yield the best results in 
development of both basic interpersonal communication skills 
and academic language proficiency fc»- handicapped bilingual 
children? 

6. What language criteria should be utilized to place 
students into bilingual sp«£cial Edv.cBtizn programs? 

7. What criteria should be utilized to e>rit students 
from bilingual special education programs? 
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a. What are the di-f -f erences, if any; in language 
development programs provided handicapped LEP children and 
those provided children normally acquiring English as a 
second language? 

9. Do bilingual, English as a Second Language, and 
English monolingual special education programs yield 
different effectiveness levels with different categories of 
handicappping conditions? For example, are mentally 

retarded children who speak a language other than English, 
or who are more proficient in their native language, most 
affectively taught in English, their native language, or 
bilingually? What are the long term consequences, 
cognitively, educationally, and pragmatically, of these 
i nterventi ons? 



^ducational^Xntgr vent ions 

10. What psychological, educational, health-related, 
and demographic variables best predict outcomes for 
different LEP handicapped children who are mainstreamed into 
bilingual, ESL, English monolingual classes, or special 
education programs (e.g. self-contained, resource settings, 
etc. )? 

11. What are the characteristics of the actual 
curricula beig implemented in bilingual special education 
classrooms? 
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12. What speci-fic information could be included 
inlindi vidual education plans to -facilitate provision o+ 
services appropriate both in terms o-f the handicapping 
condition and speci-fic student characteristics? 

13. What well-documented guidelines can be given to 
practitioners regarding essential -features o-f intervention 
programs? 

14- Is there a need -for new curriculum and 

i nstruct i onal methods? 

15. How can materials be adapted to meet the needs o-f 
diverse populations (linguistically, culturally, 
handicapping condition, etc.) in the same setting? 

16. What are the characteristics o-f e-f-fective methods 
utilised with handicapped LEP populations? 

17. How can cultural di -f -f erences be accomodated i n 
curriculum and materials to yield a relevant curriculum? 
leaching /Lear n i n g_St yj^es 

18. Are there di -f-f erences in cognitive styles among 
normal versus handicapped LEP students? 

19. What are the in-fluences o-f student demographic 
characteristics on learning styles, including handicapping 
condition? 

20. What are the implications o-f research on 
right/left brain processing -for educational interventions 
with exceptional bilingual students? 
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21. Do handicapped LEP children reflect differences in 
cognitive styles across languages and subject or cskill 
areas? 

22. How do student characteristics affect teacher-pupil 
interactions? What are the interaction effects of 
Irnguistic/cultural differences and handicapping conditions? 

23. What teaching styles and interaction patterns are 
most effective with exceptional bilingual students? 

Research questions posed are neither exhaustive nor 
comprehensive. They serve merely to highlight the types of 
research which must be conducted to develop knowledge bases 
upon which specific educational programs, curricula, 
methods, materials, etc. can be determined or developed. 
Given th^ range of research needs, the first question which 
should be answered is "What are the priorities?" 

Summary 

The literature does not seem to support the need for new 
curricula and instructional methods for bilingual 
exceptional students. However, this lack of support may 
best be explained by the lack of empirical research on these 
topics. It would, be premature to conclude that existing 
curricula and materials can meet the needs of this 
population. Until such research is available, research 
conducted in related disciplines will continue to provide a 
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basis -for educational programming decisions. As new 
research -findings are produced and dissmeninated, practices 
should be modi-fied or adapted as appropriate. 

There is evidence that bilingual education and special 
education can be iinked together in effective problem 
solving formats. It is possible to describe instructional 
arrangements being utilised for bilingual exceptional 
students, but there is little empirical evidence available 
to determine the most appropriate arrangement (s) for any 
given handicapping condition or identified student 
characteri sti cs. 

The literature does not favor either bilingual 
education or special education as the most appropriate 
placement for LEP handicapped students. The real issue, 
however, appears to be whether handict>pped students should 
receive dual language instruction. Educators wonder whether 
it may be more effecLive, when a LEP student is eligible 
for special education, to remove that student from a 
bilingual education placement and place him/her in a 
classroom where instruction is provided solely in English. 
Literature on second language acquistion would not support 
this decision. There is growing evidence that handicapped 
children, just as normal children, receive the most 
appropriate education when they are provided instruction in 
the native language, participate in a structured program 
for learning English, if appropriate, and when instruction 
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is consonant with both the handicapping condi tion (s) and 
student background characteristics. 

There is a need to develop instructional materials and 
curriucula arid to make them available to educators who serve 
exceptional LEP students. This is not an awesome task in 
that much groundwork has already been done in identifying 
e>,isting materials which may be appropriate to this 
population or which could be adapted to meet specific 
studerit needs or characteristics (Dew, 1981; Deignan & Ryan, 
1979). It would not be accurate, then, to say ttiat there 
are no materials on the market. Information about resources 
which do exist has not been disseminated widely. 

It is questionable whether it is possible to leave 
responsibility for adapting or modifying curricula or 
materials to existing school personnel. There is a general 
lack of understanding of linguistically and culturally 
different populations, even m settings where minorities 
comprise the majority student body. Lack of information 
mitigates against possibilities that teachers and others 
would be able to, on an on-going basis, adapt instructional 
materials and strategies to make them relevant in terms of 
student characteristics, as well as appropriate to 
handicapping conditions. 

An obvious answer, of course, is to train staff . 
However, as indicated previously, few institutions of higher 
education or related agencies currently address the needs of 




bilingual special education populations in the content of 
teacher preparation programs. Institutions which providing 
a bilingual special education training sequence do not have 
the capability of meeting e>«isting needs -for bilingual 
special educators. Further, it is unlikely that adequate 
resources could be allocated to providing inservice training 
to currently employed personnel. For example, in Texas 
alone, there are 1100 independent school districts which 
might require services. Given the increasing numbers of 
bilingual students, it becomes imperative that instructional 
materials and curricula be available for limited English 
proficient populations. This is the responsibility of 
scholars, state, local, and federal education agencies, as 
well as commercial publishers. 
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SOCIAL-KIOTIO.NAL 
iiTATUS OF CHILD 



Figure 1. Graphic representation of deaf Hispanic child's 

language functioning. (From Lerman, A. 8 Cortez, E. Discovering 

and meeting the needs of Hispanic hearing impaired students, 
ERIC U 155-292, 1978. 
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Figure 2: 

Adapted from Reynolds, M. A framework fo» consi daring some issues in 

special education. Exceptional Children . Vol. 28 (March 
1962), pp. 367-370. 
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Figure 3. Service delivery options. (From Ambert,, A. & Dew, N. Special 
Education for Exceptional Bilingual Students^ A handbook for educators. 
Milwaukee: Midwest National Origin Desegregation Assistance Center, 1.98U. 
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Almansa, H. & Mosley, W. Curriculum adaptations and 
modifications -for culturally diverse handicapped children. 
i><£eBtignai.Ctiiijiren, May, 1980, 56<6), 60B--614. 

The authors discuss individual traits and learning styles which 
affect learning, including movement repertoire and perceptual and 
cognitive style. Because students experience problems when there 
is a lack of compatibility between teaching and learning style, 
the authors suggest . that curriculum development relate more 
directly to the adaptive styles of exceptional culturally diverse 
1 earners. 
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Children, December, 1980. 

Saca provides a historical overview of litigation and legislation 
affecting educational opportunities for limited English 

proficient children and highlights litigation related specifically 
to services for LEP handicapped children. He concludes that there 
are legal precedents for providing bilingual instruction for LEP 
handicapped children. Models being used to provide services to 
exceptional LEP children are identified. Baca reviews current 
mandates for service delivery to LEP children, provides policy 
options related to service delivery and discusses both positive 
and negative effects of policy implementation. 



Bryen,, D. M. Special education and the linguistically different 
child. Ex ce^tjonal ,Ch i 1 dr en , 1974, 40, 589-599. 

Problems associated with the use of traditional assessment 
procedures fjr educational placement of linguistically different 
children are discussed in the context of disproportionate 
representation of this population in special education programs. 
Implications for assessment and education are given from the 
perspective of whether language characteristics are considered 
deficiencies versus differences. Whether one chooses to acct^pt 
dialect differences, eradicate them, or accept them in situational 
contexts, the author contends that to validly measure basic 
learning abilities of children, language must not be a barrier to 
performance. 
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Chan, K. & Rueda, R. Poverty and culture in education: Separate 
but equal. i>LcgBtJ^ai_Chii£ii:en, 1979, £5^ 422-428. 

Poverty and cultural background are separate and distinct factors 
that equally affect educational adjustment and success and which 
may require separate attention in research and intervention. 
Poverty warrants economic, medical, and environmental interventitjn 
in order to overcome problems associated with restricted 
opportunities. Cultural conflicts require a critical 

reexamination of the assumptions and prerequisites o-f the "hidden** 
currriculum. Problems in the education of minority children can 
be conceptualised as a product of the conflict between a child's 
development in one setting and the prerequisites of schooling. 



Chinn, P. The exceptional minority child: lasues and sonte 
answers. E^ceetionaL_ChiidreQ, 1979a, 45, 532-536. 

The relationship of cultural diversity to exceptionality is 
explored. The .author focuses on two major instructional concerns 
related to the exceptional minority child: self concept and 
motivation. When a teacher values the culture of a child, and 
when a trust relationship is established, the child's chances for 
success are improved. Chinn concludes that enlightenment in 
cultural diversity and a careful study of the i di osyncraci es of 
each ethnic group, coupled with sound special education 
techniques, provide a basic foundation for meeting the needs of 
minority children. 



Chinn, P. Curriculum development for culturally different 
exceptional children. leac^er Educ at i on_and ieeci al_Educatign, 
Summer 1979, 2(4), 49-58. 

Chinn provides a brief description of learning styles and 
background characteristics which should be considered in the 
development of curricula or curricular approaches for culturally 
diverse children. Strategies which can be used with this 
population are described including those recommended for gifted 
and talented students and for retarded children. If school 
achievement of culturally diverse exceptional children is to 
improve, instructional approaches must be tailored to individual 
learning styles. 
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CumminSf J* The rolv. of primary language development in promoting 
educational success for language minority students. In gghoo^ina 

AQd — LfiQakififlB„!P\nBi:itY StUdEDtSi e^thPP'^etlgal .framewprK% Los 

Angeles: Bi' guai Education Evaluation, Dissemination, and 
Assessment Center. 

Cummins addresses the following topics: (1) the nature 'of 
language proficiency and its relationship to academic and 
cognitive development; (2) the origins of common misconceptions 
about bilingual educatiunj (3) a theoretical f ramework ^ f or 
understanding the natu^^e of bilingual proficiency; (4) evaluations 
of bilingual programs; (5) variables affecting language 
development; and <6) bilingual proficiency as educational 
enrichment. Also discussed are a rationale for bilingual 
education, entry/exit criteria. and assessment considerations. 
Cummins suggests that .one reason language «?5i.^Grity students fail 
to develop high levels of academic skills is that initial 
instruction is in English and unrelated to their prior 
out-of -school experiences. Bilingual educat*' programs reviewed 
suggest that bilingual* instruction is more e active than English 
only instruction in promoting English academic skills and that the 
first language can be promoted at no cost to English proficiency. 



Dew f N . Sgeciaiiz ed cur r i£U lym mat er ial.s for ex ceetignal. 

kiiiDay§i,.£hiidrgnj». Arlington Heights, Illinois: Resource Center 
for Exceptional Bilingual Children^ 1981. 

Materials appropriate for exceptional bilingual children are 
presented in the areas of (1) oral language development; (2) 
literacy development; (3) auditory and visual perception and 
perceptual motor development; and (4) teacher reference materials. 
Titles, publishers, recommended grade levels, and illustrations 
are provided. 



de Avila, E. Mainstreaming ethnically and linguistically 
different children: An exercise in paradox or a new approach? In 
Jones, R. (Ed.), Mainstreaming and the minority^hild, Reston, 
VA: Council for Exceptional Children7 1976. 

The author examines problems underlying traditionally used 
assessment procedures including translation problems, cultural 
contradictions, and the general utility of information produced by 
tests. He describes an alternative to traditional testing and an 
assessment approach based on Piagetian concepts. The Program 
Assessment /Pupil Instruction diagnostic procedure developed by De 
Avila and others is described. The PAPI offers data-oriented 
instructional planning and provides evaluation information at the 
funding, administrative, and district levels. 
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DeLeon , J • iyaluatiQg gnd ^gd afit log rnaterial^ for use j^itti 

feiItQa!iai_e>:ceEtlgnal_£h^ Paper presented at the""meeting o-f 

the Council -for Exceptional Children, Detroit, Michigan, April 
1983. y . H 

Suggestions cire orovided for adapting existing instructional 
materials -for exceptional bilingual students. Guidelines and 
checklists are provided for materials evaluation, adaptations for 
differences in learning styles and language characteristics, 
matching students with materials, structuring interventions,, and 
selecting materials. 



Diggs, R. Education across cultures. ExceDtional Children, 1974, 
40, 578-583. 

This article examines some of the basic tenents involved in 
education across culture: motivation; cultural background and the 
educational process? programs; instructional materials. Diggs 
reviews recommendations for educational programming and emphasises 
the need for language development, consistent treatment 
throughout school history, and teacher preparation progams with a 
multicultural emphasis. Issues associated with serving 

disadvantaged gifted populations are discussed. The author 
suggests that a combined counseling and instructional approach is 
effective in upgrading academic ski 1 1 s and helping students 
develop self direction and control. 



Feuer stei n , R. iQst rumen tal_enrichmen tl An_int erven tion^erggr^m 

foC_£93Qiti ve.mgdifiabnitj^ Baltimore: University Park Press, 
1980. 

According to Feuerstein, children from economically, and 
psychologically, impoverished homes function at low ievels 
because they have been denied mediated learning environments. The 
Instrumental Enrichment Program is designed to mediate experiences 
by making the individual more receptive to internal and external 
stimuli. An objective of the program is to change the way a 
person interacts with, acts on, or responds to sources of 
information. In essence, FIE is a process for teaching students 
how to l^arn. 



Henderson, R. Social and emotional needs of culturally diverse 
chidren. i^£gBtLonal_Chi l.drenj^_ May 1980, 46, 598-605. 

Henderson discusses basic concepts associated with cultural 
diversity and stereotypes. The possible consequences for 

culturally diverse children who are unable to make a functional 
adaptation to the school setting are described. Literature is 
reviewed which establishes a general case that level of student 
involvement in academic tasKs and the nature of teacher-student 
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interactions are consistently related to achievement. Also 
reviewed is literature associated with learned helplessness. 
There is a striking parallel between the characteristics of 
learning disabled children and the learned helplessness pattern. 
This parallel may result in inappropriate labeling of children 
asl handicapped. 



Jaramillo, M. Cultural conflict curriculum and the exceptional 
child. i^ceBtignal^^Ctiiidjienj, 1974, 40, 585-587. 

Teachers must recognize that there will be cultural conflicts 
betvgeen themselves and some of their students. They should try 
to understand and use cultural differences to enrich the education 
of all students. Jaramillo makes several suggestions for teachers 
to take advantage of the rich heritage children bring to the 
classroom. A key point made is that children learn more quickly 
when their culture is used to mediate instruction. 



Kamp, S. 8< Chinn, P. A_fl!yiti ethnic .curriculum for_ special 

S-7!-----r«iS-----~ Reston, VA: Council" for Exceptional 
Children, 1982. 

The authors discuss the meanings of culture, ethnic groups, 
multicultural education, and ethnic studies. The multiethnic 
curriculum presented is aimed at helping students develop a 
sense of appreciation for their own culture, as well as 
appreciation for the heritage of others. Sample' activities are 
provided that integrate experiences and perspectives of American 
Indians, Asian Americans, Black/Afro Americans. Mexican Americans, 
and Puerto Ricans. 



Krashen, S. Bilingual education and second language acquisition 

theory. In Schooling and slanguage minoriti^ students: A 

|hegretical__framewgrk^ Los Angeles: Bilingual Education 

Evaluation, Dissemination, and Assessment Center, 1982. 

The process of second language acquisition is reviewed to help 
resolve central issues in bilingual education. Types of 
bilingual education and special language programs are described. 
Krashen concludes that bilingual programs in which subject matter 
IS taught in the native language and a source of comprehensible 
input IS provided in the second language are the most effective 
for limited English proficient students. 
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Lerman^ A. !< Cortes^ E. Pisggyer^pg^gp^^fnggting the .needs^,of. 
biSBfinic^heariQa^inyaaij-eM^t^^ ERIC # ED 155-292, ~97i7^ 

Lerman and Cortes provide a detailed discussion of variables to 
consider in assuring that educational programs are appropriate for 
a student p not only in terms o-f his/her handicapping condition, 
but also in terms o-f linguistic, cultural,, and other background 
characteristics. The areas discussed include: (1) language 
status o-f the child? (2) social -emotional status; (3) culture; (4) 
home language environment; (5) home environment; (6) sc/iool 
environment; and (7) handicapping conditions. While the authors 
present a model to -facilitate instructional planning -for hearing 
impaired Hispanics , the model is generally applicable to other 
categories o-f handicapping conditions. 



Drti2, A. Choosing the language o-f instruction -for exceptional 
bilingual children. Iga£hiDa«£>L£eBtionai_ehiIdl2en!i in press. 

A continuum o-f language diversity among minorities is presented 
and a -framework -for choosing the language o-f instruction -for 
limited English pro-ficient and bilingual students is provided. 
The author stresses the need to provide language development 
programs in both the -first and the second language. Also 
emphasized is the importance o-f providing native language 
instruction -for LEP handicapped students. 



0rti2, A. Dt^velopment and implementation o-f lEPs -for exceptional 
bilingual children. In Nazarro, J. (Ed.), CulturaUy^di verse 

exceptional chiJ^dren in schggK. Reston, VA: Council Tor 

Exceptional ChiJdren, 1981. 

The author highlights resources required -for developing individual 
education plans -fcDr bilingual and limited English pro-ficient 
students. It is recommended that environments in which the child 
is expected to per-fcrm be analyzed, particularly to determine 
whether student characteristics, teacher expectations, 
andlteacher-pupil interactions are negatively a-f-fecting student 
per-formance. Also discussed is the need to assure that bilingual 
children have access to a continuum o-f placement alternatives. To 
appropriately serve handicapped LEP students, special education 
servi ces appropriate in terms o-f language or other student 
characteristics are required, as is support -for bilingual 
educators into whose classes many o-f these children are 
mainstr earned. 
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r'lata, M. Preparing teachers for the Mexican American 

handicapped: The challenge and the charge. Teacher Education aQcJ 
Seeciai^Educatisnj. Summer 1979, 2<4), 21-26. 

This article -focuses on issues in the preparation of teachers who 
will serve handicapped Mexican Americans. Plata stresses that the 
effective teacher must learn as much as possible about the culture 
of the Mexican American, accept cultural differences as realistic 
and valid. and ultimately create a learning environment and 
curriculum relevant to the student and consistent >iith 
expectations and desires of parents, comnunity, and public policy. 
He also suggests that teachrs must (1) 1 earn ' Engl ish as a Second 
Language techniques in order to teach limited English proficient 
students; (2) individualize isntruction in two languages; (3) 
develop materials in the native language and English; and (4) 
incorporate cultural consi derations in instruction. Students 
should be allowed to maintain their native language while learning 
ESL • 



Plata, M. ?< Santos, S. Bilingual special education: A challenge 
for the future. leaching^Excgetignal.Ctiil dren 14j^ 97-100. 

Exceptional bilingual students require specialized curriculum and 
methodologies which are relevant both in terms of the handicapping 
Condition and linguistic or cultural characteristics. The 
authors recommend that local education agencies integrate 
bilingual education teaching con.-ents into special education 
programming. Bilingual special education should be viewed as a 
strategy which incorporates theories, methods, and materials from 
both the bilingual and the special education disciplines. A list 
of resources is provided. 



Rodriguez, R. , Cole, J., Stile, S. h< Sallegos, R. Bilingualism 
and bi cultural ism for the special education classroom. leacher 
Educat Ionian d_SBeciai_Educatign Summer, 1979, 2(4), 69-74. 

A plan of action to a.^si st special educators in their interactions 
with children and parents whose primarly language is Spanish is 
outlined. Research on the effectiveness of bi 1 i ngual /bi cul tural 
approaches which would support the use of such an approach in 
special education is sited. Also outlined are Hispanic cultural 
competencies for special educators. The authors conclude that a 
growing body of literature demonstrates that Hispanic learning 
disabled chidlren fare better in environments in which their 
culture and language is incorporated into the curriculum. 
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Rubenser, R. The rrle o-f the right hemisphere in learning and 
creativity: Implications -for enhancing problem solving ability. 
Ihe_eiftg(i_ehil^_etlSC:terl^, Spring 1979, 25<l)j 78-100. 

A review o-f literature associated with right hemisphere processes 
and psychophysiological models oi the -functional organisation o-f 
the brain are presented. The major roles o-f the right hemisphere 
processing models in language, learning, perception, creativity, 
and a-f-fect are discussed. Also discussed are varying modes o+ 
cognitive and a-f-fective -functioning correlated with EEG patterns. 
A systematic approach to -facilitate problem solving skills is 
outlined. It is hypothesised that appropriate shi-fts in the 
quality and -focus o-f attention can be consciously elicited through 
mastery o-f relaxation and other techniques. It would thus be 
possible to bring about cognitive and a-f-fective modes apropo to 
the stage o-f problem solving at hand. 



Si 1 vernai 1 , D. leachi na_stiiies_as_rel ated_to_student_ac^ 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, "9797 ~ 

A summary o-f research -findings related to teaching styles, 
strategies, and activities which are more e-f-fective than others in 
helping students increase academic achievement is provided. 
Research is reviewed which addresses: (1) the relationship 

between teacher behaviors and styles and student learning or 
attitude; (2) globally de-fined teaching styles; (3) -feedback; (4> 
questioning activities; (5) structuring activities; (6) clarity; 
(7) task-oriented teaching style; (8) enthusiasm; (9) reward 
structure; (10) classroom climate. 



Secada, W. The language o-f instruction -for hearing impaired 
students -from non-English speaking homes: A -framework -for 
considering alternatives. In G. Delgado (Ed.), Ihe Hisfianic 
Deaf-Issues_and_Chanen3e5^ Washington, D.C.: Gal 1 audet~Col 1 igi 
Press, (-forthcoming). 

Secada addresses the issue o-f choosing the language o-f instruction 
-for hearing impaired students -from non-English speaking homes. A 
decision -framework is presented which includes language options 
-for limited English pro-ficient students and those available -for 
the hearing impaired. Considerations in choosing speci-fic options 
to accomodate both the handicapping condition and language 
characteristics are discussed. The author stresses that programs 
that attempt to develop English oral skills or sign skills to the 
exclusion o-f the student's home language risk con-fusing students 
and alienating them -from their community. 
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Ti kunof f , W. Ihe^SisDifL £§Qt SiLlQaual iQstctJct iongl ^Features 

descrietive sfejadi:! Progress and issyes iEem^Part^L Paper ^ 

Presented at the meeting of the American EductionaF Research t! 
Association, New York, March 19B2. 



Tikuno-f-f presents preliminary -findings of the SBIF study. Data 
collected suggests that bilingual education teachers emphasize 
basic skills, monitor student progress, communicate instructional 
demands, and engage students in task completion. Effective 
bilingual education teachers also mediate instruction using^ both 
the native and the English language and respond to and use 

cultural clues in teaching. Approximately 3/4 of the time ""i 

- - i% 

7i 
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allocated to basic skill instruction was deemed to be academic 
learning time (ALT), time students spend in a particular content 
area engaged in learning tasks with a high degree of accuracy. 
Tikunoff concludes that teaching behaviors of bilingual educators :| 
compare favorably with those behaviors documented in literature f| 
on effective instruction. ^'-^ 
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